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Preface 


At first, most of us present on the ioth of March, 2005, do not have a clue 
what is going on. A ‘press conference’ has been convoked - no details pro¬ 
vided - and as a matter of course all journalists have come down from the 
pressroom to the playing hall of the Ciudad de Linares tournament, where 
the last game has just finished. Conversing in low voices we wonder whose 
press conference it actually is and glance at the table that has been put in 
front of the stage with a bunch of microphones pointing at an empty chair. 
Everything changes when a rumour ignites and spreads like wildfire 
through our ranks: Garry Kasparov is about to announce the end of his 
professional career. The truth of this rumour seems irrevocable when 
Kasparov appears, together with his mother Klara. While Kasparov 
chooses a quiet corner to answer a phone call, his mother starts sobbing, 
saying she can’t stand the idea of a life without chess after thirty chess- 
filled years. By the time her son takes his seat in front of the microphones, 
we know that we are witnessing a historical moment. 

More often than not, historical moments are defined as such in hindsight. 
Sometimes, however, everyone realizes at once that they are witnessing a 
moment of historical significance. Such awareness is both exciting and un¬ 
settling. As I listen to Kasparov’s words, my brain tries to clinically record 
everything I hear and see, but my emotions tend the other way. An electri¬ 
fying unease in my stomach tells me that I also want to pause and reflect 
what his decision means for me personally. After all, the majority of high¬ 
lights in my twenty years as a chess journalist have been inextricably 
bound up with his dazzling career. As I put it back in 1997: ‘There are two 
kinds of chess tournaments: Chess tournaments without Kasparov and 
chess tournaments with Kasparov. A chess tournament without Kasparov 
can be all kinds of everything. A tournament with Kasparov is always the 
same: a magnet you can’t get away from if you love chess.’ 

It’s only the next day that I find time to muse about the personal impact of 
Kasparov’s decision. Going for a stroll in the streets of Linares, I remem¬ 
ber a dinner on the eve of the 1999 Hoogovens tournament. It was 
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Kasparov’s first time to come to Wijk aan Zee to take part in this legendary 
event, which he was going to win three times in a row. A little tense after 
eleven months of not playing tournament chess, he declined an interview, 
but had no problems with a normal dinner conversation, as long as I 
steered away from subjects that might make him angry or overly excited - 
a condition he himself seemed to ignore when he started venting his views 
on the impeachment process against president Clinton. Seeing the danger, 
I switched to a news item that I believed might be even closer to his heart, 
Michael Jordan’s announcement of the end of his career. This was the sec¬ 
ond time Jordan had done so, and we couldn’t know that only his third 
withdrawal, in 2003, would be final. Kasparov fully endorsed Jordan’s 
step: ‘It was a wise decision. Perhaps he is still very good, but the full wish 
to give everything he has is no longer there. Then you have to watch out. 
There has to be something to fight for.’ I bluntly asked him then if he 
would be able to stop. ‘No. I can’t stop. There’s too much to be finished. 
There’s so much I still want to show. And I want to show that in a match I 
can still beat anyone.’ 

In the years that followed he certainly did show a lot - to put it mildly. His 
win in Wijk aan Zee was the first of 10 consecutive triumphs in so-called 
super-toumaments. He led the Russian team in their quest for gold at the 
Bled Olympiad, defeated national teams in simultaneous exhibitions and 
always maintained the top spot in the world rankings. Yet it was his wish 
to show that he could still beat anyone in a match that lent a tragic under¬ 
tone to these immensely successful years. In London, in 2000, he lost the 
world title match against Vladimir Kramnik and this was to be the last 
match he played. No matter how hard he tried to have his revenge in the 
years that followed, he never played for the highest title again. The im¬ 
mense frustration this caused led him to the decision to quit, sadly 
acknowledging that there were too many forces in the chess world oppos¬ 
ing his wish to fulfil this last dream. 

My meeting with Bobby Fischer in Sveti Stefan in 1992 gave me the idea 
to publish the interview collection Finding Bobby Fischer. This time it was 
Garry Kasparov’s decision to quit that convinced me to select my favour¬ 
ite interviews from the past 10 years. On the pages that follow you will 
meet Kasparov, his closest rivals and a wide variety of colourful grand¬ 
masters that make the chess scene such a fascinating place to be in. Young 
stars like US champion Hikaru Nakamura rub shoulders with legends like 
David Bronstein and Miguel Najdorf, whose portraits hopefully betray 
my passion for the history of our game. Every interview can be read inde- 
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pendently, but I believe that all of them together paint an engrossing pic¬ 
ture of the past decade. At regular intervals we come across statements 
made years ago that we now find remarkable. Vladimir Kramnik, for in¬ 
stance, has come under fire recently for his determination to stick to his 
own course and conviction. A stance prompted by the circumstances? Not 
really. It was already before his match against Kasparov in 2000 that he 
said: ‘For me, what I think myself is more important than what society 
thinks. That may sound arrogant, but I have my own views and don’t care 
about the views of the public. ’ 

Or what to think of Peter Leko who, in 1995, reacted to a Swiss newspaper 
article in which Kasparov had stated that after 2004 he could imagine him¬ 
self as President of Russia. Leko, 15 years old at the time, commented: 
‘Many people immediately said that this was nonsense, but to my mind 
this is a good thing. He has understood that being World Champion is not 
the end of the road. You should not only do something for yourself but 
also for humanity.’ 

These days Kasparov denies that he has ambitions to be President himself, 
but his fight against Russian President Putin is attracting attention world¬ 
wide. While I wish him the best in every project he is currently involved 
in, I have to say that I have mixed feelings about his political activities, if 
only for the dangers they entail - which, ironically, takes me back to our 
dinner conversation in Wijk aan Zee in 1999 again. Waiting for our coffee, 
we briefly spoke about philosophy and I asked him if he’d ever read 
Montaigne. Without blinking an eye, as if this was precisely the question 
he had been waiting for, he answered: ‘Yes, but that was a long time ago. 
Funnily, I do remember a passage that I only began to understand much 
later. It was something like: “Anyone who wants to pull down the walls of 
the state will be buried under the stones”.’ 

Perhaps Garry Kasparov will argue now that it’s Putin who is pulling 
down the walls of the state, but the memory is ambiguous enough for me 
to think that I would not mind if he followed Michael Jordan’s example. 

Dirk Jan ten Geuzendam 
The Hague, January 2006 
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MIGUEL NAJDORF 

‘And now... Pepsi Cola!’ 


BUENOS AIRES, OCTOBER 1994 

Miguel Najdorf (84) is a living legend, who can look back on a career in 
which he has played against eleven World Champions, from Capablanca 
to Kasparov. Bom in Poland, he was in Buenos Aires when Hitler 
invaded his country, and built up a new life there. He amassed a 
fortune in business and for years has been regarded as ‘the history of 
Argentinian chess’. 

In Buenos Aires he still plays passionate chess, finding sparring 
partners in the city’s chess clubs. Whenever there is an important 
event, like the recent Sicilian Theme tournament on the occasion of 
Lev Polugaevsky’s 60*’ birthday, Najdorf plays an indispensible part. 

W hen the elevator comes to a halt on the fourth floor with a slight 
shock, I briefly think that I am the victim of a misunderstanding. 
The small, dimly lit vestibule does not look at all like the portal to the pri¬ 
vate office of the man who, one day earlier, had jovially suggested: ‘You 
know what, come to my office tomorrow. Then we can talk for a while and 
afterwards we’ll go to my chess club. I must have a few hours of chess ev¬ 
ery day, because I’m a young man!’ 

Fortunately, I discern a door in the gloom with enormous copper letters 
that say ‘Miguel Najdorf. Behind it, three ladies look after everything that 
is not the business of Najdorf s insurance company elsewhere in Buenos 
Aires, which employs about 200 people. Here the product’s name is 
Miguel Najdorf. 

When the secretaries have checked out my story, I am allowed to pass 
through to Don Miguel’s room. Sitting under a painting featuring Lasker 
and Capablanca and surrounded by chess paraphernalia and photographs 
of his grandchildren, he starts talking with the rapid-fire delivery that is 
his trademark. He orders coffee and cake and tells me that our schedule 
has been changed. In 15 minutes we will have to go to the town hall, where 
Judit Polgar will be made an Honorary Guest of Buenos Aires. In the same 
breath, he also manages to ask me a few questions. Mine are only answered 
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if it suits him. Najdorf has a hearing-aid, and has learnt how to use it. 
‘What do you think of the Argentinian steaks? How is Prins? He is youn¬ 
ger than me. I will be 85 in April. And how is Van Scheltinga doing?’ Prins 
is 81 and Van Scheltinga had died earlier this year, unfortunately. 

‘Died? Oh. A nice man. But we have to go soon.’ 

Najdorf glances at his watch, sees that we have some time left and asks me 
what I want to know. Was Buenos Aires, when he arrived here in 1939, 
very different from the city as it is now? He turns his left ear to me, fiddles 
with his hearing-aid, asks me to repeat what I said, repeats the question 
again himself and starts talking. 

‘How was Buenos Aires? There are plans afoot to make a film about my 
life. Because I have had an terrible life. I was born in Poland in 1910 and 
started playing chess at a very early age. After secondary school I went to 
college for three years, but I never finished my study. I was more inter¬ 
ested in chess and business. I was Polish champion many times. Then 
there was the 1939 Olympiad, here in Buenos Aires. Hitler’s time. We ar¬ 
rived here some two weeks before the war started, on board a special ship, 
the Priapolis. The Argentinian chess federation asked all the chess players 
to come to Belgium and we sailed from Antwerp on board that Belgian 
ship.’ 

He briefly wonders which Dutch players went along. Of Prins and Van 
Scheltinga he is sure, and Cortlever may have been there as well. Euwe 
was not, at any rate. Then he continues: ‘I was Polish champion, but I 
played on second board. First board was for Tartakower. He was older 
than me and a famous man. It would not be right for a young person like 
me to play first board for him, I thought. I won the gold medal for the best 
score on the second board. Germany won the tournament. And do you 
know why Germany finished half a point ahead of Poland? In one of the 
last rounds, we played against Holland. I was playing Van Scheltinga and 
had a winning position. At that point, the Polish ambassador, a good 
friend of mine, came up to me and said: “Miguel, I have bad news.” He 
told me that Germany had invaded Poland. I lost my game and Germany 
finished half a point ahead of Poland. ’ 

Najdorf puts his left hand on the desk before him, is silent for a while and 
then explains why ‘Hitler’s War’, as he invariably calls it, messed up his 
life. ‘It was a great tragedy for me. I was married and had a little daughter 
of three. I never saw them again. I lost my entire family, my mother, my 
four younger brothers. Three hundred people in all. ’ 




‘Such an 
extraordinary 
record was 
bound to filter 
through even 
to the 

concentration 

camps.’ 


When did he decide to stay in Argentina? 

‘What could I do? I was in Buenos Aires without a word of Spanish and no 
money. I shared a room with Keres and we also hung out with Stahlberg 
from Sweden. Stahlberg stayed a while longer, but Keres decided to go 
back. I was here with no news about my family, who had been taken to the 
concentration camps. Then someone gave me an excellent idea. One of my 
specialties as a chess player was blindfold chess, so what if I did something 
really unique... like playing blindfold chess against 45 people simulta¬ 
neously, for example. Such an extraordinary record was bound to filter 
through even to the concentration camps. In this way I could let my family 
know that I was okay and that after the war they should come to 
Argentina.’ 

Then, without any preamble, he suddenly says: ‘But we have to go.’ 

Outside, Najdorf takes my arm as a matter of course. His back is bent, but 
his walk is vigorous. In the taxi he broaches the subject of Judit Polgar 
again. ‘Polgar is the first woman to reach this level, but she cannot defend. 
When she has the initiative, she is outstanding, but defending... I played 
against Sonja Graf. And against Vera Menchik. Twice. I didn’t manage to 
mate her, two draws. I couldn’t believe it.’ The surprised look in his eyes 
when he smiles at me shows that even now, 50 years later, he still can’t. 

As if it follows naturally from the previous subject, he observes that the 
Polugaevsky tournament, which is being played as we speak, is already the 
fourth tournament in Argentina that Karpov has participated in without 
managing to win. ‘Do you know why Karpov never wins in Argentina? 
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When Fischer played Spassky, a journalist asked me why I thought that 
Fischer would win. I told him that Fischer plays chess and sometimes he 
lives. Spassky lives and sometimes he plays chess. The same goes for Kar¬ 
pov. When he is here, he lives. Argentina is a marvellous country.’ With a 
satisfied smile he argues on. ‘Karpov is not too bad, but Kasparov is no 
gentleman. Do you know who the real gentlemen of chess are? Euwe, 
Keres. Everyone in Argentina loves Euwe. He may well have been the best 
President the world chess federation has ever had. At this moment we 
could do with a new Euwe.’ 

In the reception room of the town hall, Najdorf greets friends and ac¬ 
quaintances with quick embraces and arm-pinches. A slightly embar¬ 
rassed Judit Polgar is standing in a corner waiting for the ceremony to 
begin. ‘Why do people think that I like this?’, the 18-year-old phenome¬ 
non wonders aloud. Because they’re going to take a photograph for the 
cover of Clarin's magazine, she is heavily made up. Like a grandfather, 
Najdorf strides towards her and to her great alarm pinches her cheeks, 
which are taut with rouge and pancake. 

As averse as the Hungarian girl is to outward show, so eagerly does 
Najdorf bask in the warmth of the interest lavished on him by all and sun¬ 
dry - or that he brazenly looks for, because this is, after all, his natural sta¬ 
tion in life. When the presentation starts, Najdorf, who has been talking in 
a corner of the room, edges through six rows of people with consummate 
skill to take up a position beside Judit Polgar. 

It is an attitude to life that produces more endearment than irritation. In 
the playing hall of the Polugaevsky tournament, too, he mainly caused hi¬ 
larity when, during the opening round, he climbed onto the stage asking of 
no one in particular: ‘May I watch?’ Or when he, after having been gently 
escorted to a chair on the floor, answered his mobile telephone with an 
air-rending \St?’ 

It goes without saying that Najdorf is also asked to address Judit Polgar. 
To loud laughter he maintains that women chess players are weaker than 
men, because they spend an hour every day dressing - a remarkable thing 
to say for a man who, despite his 84 years, is invariably turned out in an 
immaculate suit, a spotless shirt, a beautiful tie and highly polished shoes. 
Then, with a serious face, he chooses the very words that the guests have 
been waiting for. ‘Kasparov says that women cannot become World 
Champions, but whoever observes Judit Polgar playing chess can only say: 
Kasparov, watch your step!’ 
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When we are outside again, and looking for a taxi to take us to his chess 
club, he asks: ‘How much money do you think Kasparov has? Karpov once 
told me that Kasparov has about five million dollars. When I asked him 
how much he had himself, he said that that was a secret.’ Unlike most mil¬ 
lionaires, Najdorf is not averse to talking about money. He likes to tell 
people that the tournament he has been organizing for his birthday since a 
few years, costs him about a quarter of a million a throw. And he loves to 
add that in former times it was the girls that cost him money, whereas now 
it is chess. Najdorf always had the reputation of a Don Juan, and it is not 
clear to what extent his passion has abated with the years. Anand once told 
me with relish how he started wondering about this in the Spanish town of 
Oviedo last year. After a five-hour train journey the Indian grandmaster 
was slumped in his chair with friends from Madrid, when Najdorf arrived 
after a 12-hour flight. They all thought it was getting on for bedtime, ex¬ 
cept the indefatigable granmaestro, who astonished everyone by asking: 
‘Where can we find some girls here?’ 

With the same vitality, he finds a place in the Alfil Negro, a chess club re¬ 
siding in three upstairs rooms where he goes every day to play blitz. It is a 
bare room with formica tables, but the boards and pieces are beautiful and 
solid. A notice on the wall reminds the patrons that they have to buy at 
least one drink - a much-needed exhortation where chess players are con¬ 
cerned. On a wall in the second room hangs a silver-coloured plaque with 
the words Sala Miguel Najdorf. Over a cup of tea, he continues his story. 
‘Okay, so I played 40 blindfold simultaneous games in Buenos Aires. I lost 
one, won 38 and drew one. Now there were people who said that this was 
impossible, and when I went to Brazil, a man from the biggest newspaper 
there, La Gazetta , suggested I do it again. To which I replied: “They 
don’t believe that I can play 40 blindfold simultaneous games? Then I will 
play at 45 boards now!” It lasted 12 hours, and of these 45 games I won...’ 
He hesitates briefly, but a club mate whispers the correct number into his 
ear. ‘I won 39, lost two and made four draws. After that I started playing 
everywhere, in China, in India, in Cuba. But chess was a poor way to make 
money in those days. Very different from now, with Kasparov. So I found 
work in an insurance company, which eventually I bought. Now I am 
well-to-do.’ 

The wait for his opponent, who should arrive any minute now, is making 
Najdorf somewhat agitated. Thinking aloud, he asks himself one question 
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after the other. ‘Who do I think 
is the best chess player of today? 

Kasparov. Not a nice man. It 
would be good if someone who is 
an Einstein was also a nice per¬ 
son. When they asked Einstein if 
he wanted to become President 
of Israel, he replied: “I am far too 
stupid for that.” You under¬ 
stand? Einstein too stupid. 

Hahaha. What do you think, will 
Kamsky continue to win 
matches? No. He plays like an 
old man. Only positional chess, 
and never a piece sacrifice in 
sight. Terrible. I don’t like it if a 
young player plays chess like an 
old man. I also think that he 
sometimes plays badly because 
of his father. If you want to win, 
you have to be able to forget that 
you can also lose. They have a big family. Him, his sister, his father, his 
mother. They live together in Brooklyn. Very expensive. All the money 
that boy makes is put into that. It is terrible for the father if he doesn’t win 
a prize and comes home with 10,000 dollars instead of 35,000.’ 

Najdorf has his doubts about today’s big talents anyway. ‘I’m not even too 
gone on Anand. He doesn’t take things seriously. And you can take it from 
me that Ivanchuk is the greatest genius of all. But he is crazy. He is really a 
genius. Kramnik too, but Kramnik drinks too much.’ 

Then the moment of salvation is there. His opponent arrives, and without 
further ado they sit down at the board and the pieces set out upon it. 
Najdorf s sparring-partner is a man of about 50 dressed in many shades of 
grey who, in a Southern European film, would undoubtedly be cast as an 
office clerk. The rules of their daily match are simple: Najdorf must win 
10-0. If his opponent wins one game, he wins the match. While they are 
straightening the pieces, Najdorf repeatedly promises that he will win 
10-0. ‘After playing chess I feel reborn, like after a Beethoven or Mozart 
concert. He only has to win once, but he is too old, hahaha.’ 

In the first game, his opponent gives a reasonable account of himself, but 



‘After playing chess I feel reborn, like 
after a Beethoven or Mozart concert.’ 



as they continue, he gets worse and worse. Najdorf crows with glee. ‘That 
was number four. I must win io-o, otherwise I lose the match. But he is 
too old!’ 

The fifth game has more substance. Najdorf thinks for a long time before 
taking an important decision with the words: ‘And now... Pepsi Cola!’ 

The position interests him, and suddenly I notice that he strikes the same 
pose as on the photographs from 30, 40 years ago that I know - with his 
right elbow on the table and his chin resting lightly on his thumb, while 
his index finger is lying along his cheek and his middle finger between his 
nose and his upper lip. During the games he finds the time to ask a young 
man at the bar whether he would be able to win one out of 10 games 
against him. He is pleased by the despondent denial. ‘You see? Too old.’ 
After each game he looks at me as if asking for approval and, beaming with 
joy, keeps repeating these words. 

As I watch him playing, I notice an amazing metamorphosis. When 
Najdorf looks straight ahead, quietly concentrating, his face gradually 
takes on youthful features. From the mist of age there slowly emerges a 
sharp picture of how he looked at 40 or 50. One of the spectators whispers 
in my ear, unbidden: ‘Najdorf, the living legend. Played against all the 
World Champions.’ 

The tide changes in the sixth game. In a good position, Najdorf falls for a 
tactical trap and loses two pawns. It seems as if his concentration is gone, 
for a few minutes later he also sheds a piece. He loudly praises his oppo¬ 
nent: ‘Now he suddenly plays very well. Very well. Congratulations. He 
has won a game.’ And like always, without any preamble worth speaking 
of: ‘Okay, we have to go. ’ 

Our next destination is the Club Argentino de Ajedrez, the biggest chess 
club in Buenos Aires, where Joop van Oosterom, the sponsor of the 
Polugaevsky tournament, Polugaevsky himself and Anatoly Karpov will 
be invested with honorary membership. While we are descending the 
stairs in the Alfil Negro, Najdorf warns me to be careful on the steep steps. 
As if he needs to find an excuse for his defeat, he tells me: ‘My mind is on 
other things today. My wife underwent a serious operation yesterday. I 
lose everything. I have already lost my phone and also my wallet.’ This re¬ 
minds me of a story about his wife that he told me two years ago. In 1948 
he played in the Interzonal tournament in Saltsjobaden. He had just re¬ 
married and had taken his wife with him. After a few rounds he asked her 
to go back home. Full of surprise, she told him she didn’t know what he 
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meant. Did he not love her, then, as much as she loved him? ‘That’s pre¬ 
cisely the problem’, he said. ‘I love you far too much. ’ 

We go to pick up his car. His driver has already gone home. With a weary 
expression he sits behind the wheel and manoeuvres the car into the cha¬ 
otic traffic. No, he doesn’t like driving. But there is one bright spot. Turn¬ 
ing towards me he proudly proclaims: ‘See? I still drive without glasses! 
Timman once told me that he has a car, but does not drive himself. Just 
like Karpov. Fischer did drive, but very badly.’ 

On the way, Najdorf tells me that Buenos Aires has at least 60 clubs like 
the Alfil Negro. Possibly even 500. ‘Everyone plays chess here. Does 
Queen Beatrix play chess? President Menem does.’ 

Najdorf visits the Club Argentino, which was established in 1905, only 
sporadically. It is more like a night club that only opens at five in the after¬ 
noon. Upon his arrival, the Nestor of Argentinian chess is warmly wel¬ 
comed by the chairman. Najdorf explains to me that they have much to 
discuss and that they will have to withdraw for a while. 

The three storeys arranged round an open stairwell look rather worn out. 
The centre of this faded glory is the playing hall on the second floor, 
which is bathed in the pale glow of striplights. Portraits of Lasker, 
Alekhine and Capablanca high on the walls, each with a lengthy, 
hand-written dedication, look down on the club members playing chess 
below. A specially furnished room on the ground floor contains the club’s 
proudest possession: the table at which and the pieces with which 
Alekhine and Capablanca contested their 1927 world championship match 
here. 

It is in this room that the prospective honorary members are greeted at 
7.30 that evening. It goes without saying that Najdorf has been assigned 
a place at the long table that looks out on this relic. While those present 
look on with interest when Van Oosterom, Karpov and Polugaevsky are 
showered with praise, l EI Viejo', as Ljubojevic invariably calls Najdorf, 
retreats ever further into himself - until a heart-felt word of thanks is ex¬ 
tended to ‘the history of chess in Argentina’. Like a warm glow, a broad 
smile spreads over his face. Then Miguel Najdorf is given the last word. 
Beaming, he walks to the microphone to present a brief eulogy on the 
‘World Champion amongst chess clubs’ and express his thanks for ‘the 
most beautiful chess tournament I have ever witnessed’. A female inter¬ 
preter vainly tries to reproduce his speech, given in Spanish, in English. 
Najdorf is so engrossed in his subject that he constantly interrupts her 
translations. 
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The next day, the oldest active grandmaster in the world makes an early 
appearance in the press room of the Polugaevsky tournament. He looks at 
the positions until he sees one that deserves closer attention. In the VIP 
room he gives a series of convincing variations to support his assessment 
that Salov is heading for his first defeat. His insight still leaves nothing to 
be desired. As Anand observed earlier: ‘It is hard to imagine still loving 
chess so much at that age. What surprises me time after time is how much 
he still sees. Even when you try to keep in mind that he is a grandmaster, 
you are constantly dumbfounded by the sheer number of remarkable sug¬ 
gestions he makes in positions that interest him.’ 

Najdorf says he feels tired. He gets up and asks Polugaevsky, who happens 
to walk into the room at that point, how Salov is doing. ‘In trouble’, is the 
answer. Najdorf walks to the sitting area, lowers himself onto the sofa and 
slumps back a bit. A frightened Veronica, Shirov’s heavily pregnant wife, 
comes to tell us that Najdorf is feeling unwell. The women and the chair¬ 
man of the Club Argentino hurry towards him. A hostess runs off to get 
medical assistance. Mrs Polugaevsky opens the windows and constantly 
dabs his forehead with a moistened handkerchief. Tanya Salov holds his 
hand and talks to him. Slowly Najdorf recovers. With a soft voice he ex¬ 
plains that this has happened to him before when he concentrated too hard 
on a chess game. In the background, Anand explains to Quinteros, with a 
touch of bravado, how he won his game against Judit Polgar. Karpov and 
Shirov are also completely unaware of the commotion around Najdorf and 
continue to whittle away at the secrets of the pawn ending which, in their 
game, led to a draw. 

This picture stays with me for a long time afterwards. This is how it will 
be one day. While loving women’s hands are tending to Miguel Najdorf, 
chess players will continue to be hunched over their endless game. 


Postscript: Miguel Najdorf died in Malaga, Spain, on July 4th, 1997. 
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HENRIQUE MECKING 


‘Once I prayed for thirty-five thousand people in 
a soccer stadium in the State of Sao Paulo.' 

TILBURG, OCTOBER 1994 

With a benign smile Henrique Mecking gazed into an undefined 
distance as he circled his board in anticipation of his first game on 
European soil in sixteen years. In front of his breast the hands of the 
theologist felt meditatively for the big silver cross he normally wears. 

With a light shock he discovered that he had left it in his bungalow in 
the woods around Oisterwijk, where the players are lodged, overly 
excited about his second coming. Literally risen from his deathbed, the 
42-year-old Brazilian was easily the most sensational participant in the 
18th Interpolis tournament. With two more than comfortable draws in 
the regular games against the strongest non-seeded player, Alexey 
Dreev, the former Candidate testified that he still holds a rare talent 
for the game. True, he got eliminated in the subsequent play-offs, but 
now that after years of prayer Jesus Christ has finally fully cured him 
of an incurable illness, ‘Mequinho’ nevertheless hopes that he may be 
aiming for more. ‘I have chances even to be World Champion.’ 

W hatever the nature of the miracle, Henrique Mecking’s return to 
chess could certainly be called a miracle. Apart from the common 
knowledge that this greatest Latin American player since Capablanca got 
his countrymen into raptures by winning two Interzonals, in Petropolis in 
1973 and in Manila in 1976, we also painfully remembered the descrip¬ 
tions of his withdrawal from the 1979 Rio de Janeiro Interzonal. Sick to 
death the Brazilian idol entered the tournament not to disappoint his com¬ 
patriots, but proved unable to continue after two rounds. His game against 
Smejkal was adjourned never to be resumed. Layers of clothing could not 
protect the weakened Mecking from the ‘cold’, while a special rest room 
backstage could not cure his exhaustion. 

Mecking left chess, and the occasional rumour that filtered through to the 
international chess scene in years to follow did not create any hopes that he 
would ever play again. The first stories about his illness rather predicted 
an untimely death for the South American counterpart of Bobby Fischer. 
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Gradually the stream of rumours became a trickle and then there was 
silence. 

Until in 1991 the chess community received the stunning news that 
Mecking was going to play a match against Predrag Nikolic. Stories were 
repeated and confirmed that Mecking deemed himself cured by Jesus 
Christ and was studying to be a priest. 

For one with such clear non-chess interests his minimal loss of 3'/2-2'/2 
could be seen as a creditable result. The same result he achieved the next 
year in a similar match against Yasser Seira wan. 

Mecking was back, but what did his return mean? Was he really cured of 
the illness that brought him on the verge of death? And if so, did he have 
serious plans to play chess again or was he still pursuing his plans to be a 
priest? Chess fans hoping for a full-fledged return had little reason to be 
overly optimistic. Mecking’s chess idiom was rarely free of religious over¬ 
tones and his performance in the South American Zonal last year in Brasi¬ 
lia was way off the mark. In a nine-round Swiss tournament Mecking 
came shared 20th with a depressing score of 3 points. 

Miraculously the Brasilia Zonal was not Mecking’s swansong. Having re¬ 
plied negatively on several previous occasions he surprised the Tilburg or¬ 
ganizers by accepting their invitation this time. The reason was simple. In 
June of this year the last traces of the illness had left his body. Yes, another 
miracle had finally cured him completely. The Mecking that appeared in 
Tilburg was hardly reminiscent of the nervous enfant terrible who used to 
combine a great chess talent with controversial behaviour at the board. He 
only got nervous in serious time-trouble, otherwise his attitude at the 
board was composed and deeply concentrated. 

Away from the board the lean teetotaller with the thinness of an ascetic 
vegetarian smiled a lot. He looked older than his age, at the same time ex¬ 
uding a forceful kind of fitness. Immediately after his first game against 
Dreev he saw no objections to answering some questions. In fact, he did 
not need a first question. As we sat down he lost no time to lower his head 
to the microphone and explain a point I might have missed. ‘Do you know 
that I am a Catholic theologist? You know that? I always play wearing a 
cross, but I forgot today. I came in a hurry and I forgot.’ 

What I understood from the reports on your matches against Nikolic and Seirawan 
was that you first wanted to finish your theological studies before you would con¬ 
tinue in chess. 

‘Let me tell the whole story. I once was the third rated player of the world. 
This was in 1977. I played a Candidates’ match against Polugaevsky and 



one or two months after this match I fell ill with a very grave disease. In 
the beginning of 1978 I was in the United States and the doctor told me 
that I had myasthenia gravis. It’s the same disease that Onassis, the Greek 
shipping tycoon, had for thirty years. The doctor told me that when this 
disease was acute they could not do anything to save my life and that I 
would die in a matter of days. Because it affects every muscle of the body. 
One year later, in 1979 ,1 had a very bad crisis and I was about to die. It got 
worse and worse and I could not chew for one and a half months. I was 
only drinking liquids, no solid food anymore.’ 

Why wereyou not hospitalized? 

‘There is no medicine against it. That doctor in the United States was one 
of the biggest names in neurology in the world. He told me, “Mr. 
Mecking, we are very happy that today you can talk because tomorrow you 
may not even breathe. You can die in days if the disease gets worse. We 
cannot do anything for you.” So, what to do? I went back to Brazil and 
stayed there. In 1979 I was about to die. My friends thought that I had 
only two weeks to live as I had been one and a half months without eating. 
Only drinking. I was weak, weak. I could not even brush my teeth. I com¬ 
pletely lost the strength in my arms and I had no defence at all against the 
cold. (In a lamenting voice) Oh, it was terrible. In Rio de Janeiro we have a 
warm climate. You know, in May I was covered with four blankets all the 
day. I had no defence against the cold. I had trouble breathing, my eyelids 
were affected, my legs, my arms, everything. Now, I was a Catholic when I 
was young. I was born in 1952 and I was eighteen or nineteen when I left 
the church. So, in 1977, when I got sick I returned to the Catholic Church. 
Then in 1978 1 found out that there was a very strong group in the Catho¬ 
lic Church, called Catholic Charismatic Renewal. In the United States 
twenty per cent of all Catholics belong to this group. There are, I think, 55 
million Catholics and ten million belong to this group. It’s growing very, 
very fast. They pray for the sick and Jesus Christ has been healing many, 
many people that were about to die. Who had no chances with medicine 
anymore. People with all kinds of diseases. Blind people, people with can¬ 
cer, all kinds of very grave diseases. So, in ‘79 when I was about to die I 
began to pray in this group. It follows the Pope. ’ 

It's also recognized by the Pope? 

‘Yes, the Pope likes it very much. Three persons came to my house. One 
of them was a very famous person in Brazil. She was called Zia Laura. Zia 
means ‘aunt’ in Portuguese. She died three years ago. She was on televi¬ 
sion praying for the ill. She came to my house and prayed for me. At that 
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time Jesus Christ did not heal me completely. But my condition improved 
very much. After that my life was not in danger anymore. Still I suffered 
from the disease for the years that followed, facing smaller crises. Some¬ 
times when a person has a very strong faith he or she is healed completely 
the first time. With others Jesus Christ goes little by little. Progressively, 
so that they pray more and are sorry about their sins.’ 

This was the case with you? 

‘Yes, really. Then there was something else. In Brazil Our Lady appeared 
in two different places. In Pesqueira and in Piedade dos Gerais. Nine 
times I was in Pesqueira. The first time was at the end of‘86. At that time, 
every time I played chess I would feel horribly after ten or fifteen minutes. 
It was like a dark cloud in my mind. This ceased completely after I had 
gone to this place. I could play chess again and I even played a simulta¬ 
neous.’ 

Your first, unsuccessful come-back you tried at the Interzonal in Rio in ' 79 . 

‘Oh no, then I had no condition. This was only months after Jesus Christ 
had saved my life. The first miracle. At that time I knew very little about 
religion. I was completely sure that a miracle had happened. So I thought, 
“That’s fantastic. If Jesus Christ did not let me die, I will play in the 
Interzonal and I will win.” But it was not like that. He really performed a 
miracle and saved my life. But he did not heal me completely. Only a cer¬ 
tain percentage. I don’t know, fifty or eighty per cent. ’ 

At this Interzonal in Rio there was a special rest room for you where you could re¬ 
tire during the games... 

‘I felt very tired. I was very cold and wearing many clothes and I had to 
leave. I just played two games, one of them unfinished. But let’s return to 
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‘86, when I went to Pesquiera where Our Lady appeared nine times. And 
now three months ago I was completely healed. I was at Piedade dos 
Gerais for the first time. That’s why I didn’t accept when they invited me 
to this tournament at the beginning of the year. Because I was afraid of the 
disease. I might be very tired and play very badly. Now in June I was 
healed completely.’ 

You went back to hospital and had yourselfchecked? 

‘No, no, no. I am a specialist in food. When I was sick I used to take ho¬ 
moeopathic medicine, no regular Western medicine. These I didn’t need 
anymore. I used homoeopathies three times a day. At least. Sometimes 
five times a day. After I was healed three months ago I stopped com¬ 
pletely. I telephoned to my doctor and told him I did not need them any¬ 
more. And he was surprised, because I had been with him for many, many 
years.’ 

Was it a feeling you suddenly had or did you hear an inner voice? 

‘No. When these people pray for the sick sometimes Jesus Christ gives 
them a word. Some words that something will happen. When I was in 
Piedade dos Gerais one young man prayed for me. He put his hands on my 
head, like they usually do. (Suddenly thinks of a related phenomenon) I 
also pray for the sick. In front of large crowds. Through me Jesus has per¬ 
formed many, many healings, too. I am famous in Brazil. I pray for lots of 
people. Once I prayed for thirty-five thousand people in a soccer stadium 
in the State of Sao Paulo. And Jesus healed a paralyzed man.’ 

You feel you have the strength to heal other people? 

‘Not myself. It’s what Jesus wants... This woman Zia Laura used to pray 
in the biggest soccer stadium in Brazil in front of one hundred and thirty 
thousand people. And Jesus healed many people. But she died of cancer, 
because one day you must die. Jesus Christ heals when he wants. Not 
when I want him to. This person should be without grave sins.’ 

Did you have thefeeling that you werefull of sins whenyou got the illness? 

‘Y es, I was out of the church.’ 

This was your sin? 

‘And other sins. Two other sins.’ 

Sins that you think other people would call sins? 

‘Now that I am a theologist I understand very well what is a sin and what is 
not. I graduated as a theologist after four years of study. (With an unpre¬ 
dictable switch) So, I want to thank the tournament very much for inviting 
me. When they invited me in February I was so sorry. I said, “Oh, I can¬ 
not go.” But the last time I was in Piedade dos Gerais this young man 
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prayed for me and he said, “In three days Jesus Christ will heal you com¬ 
pletely.” I went back to the capital of the state, the State of Minos Gerais. 
There some seven persons were two days more praying for me and Jesus 
Christ healed me. You know that twenty years ago I was very nervous. 
(In a slower, soothing tone) Now you see I play the games very calmly. If 
I lose, of course I don’t like this. But my faith is very great. And like the 
man said I was healed in three days. And I could stop all the medicine. I 
still do have my special food. I have been eating this special food since 
‘79. I’m a specialist. If I eat this food I don’t even have a cold. I’m always 
perfect.’ 

What kind of food should I think of? 

‘Natural food. I don’t usually eat meat. Now in Holland it’s cold and I eat 
some meat. But in a warm climate I don’t eat meat. (Changing the subject 
again to make one of his points) So, what I think is that this tournament is 
very difficult for me. It’s the first tournament I play in Europe after six¬ 
teen years. In the first round I met the highest rated player I could have 
gotten at the drawing of lots. And I drew today.’ 

How much practice do you really have? 

‘I played a tournament in Brazil in July, but there were no grand¬ 
masters. I only played one international master. This was a team com¬ 
petition. My team, my city won. It was the first time in my life that I 
played a sudden-death game. In my first game I was very short of time. I 
was an exchange up, he had some compensation. I don’t know if I was 
much better or if he should draw the game, but I played terribly and I lost. 
The other games I played more or less OK.’ 

Didyou actively play any chess between igygandyourmatch against Nikolic? 

‘No, I only had three months of preparation for that match. The thing is 
that during this match with Nikolic and the match with Seirawan I was 
studying theology. I didn’t have the openings well prepared. Of course, I 
should lose. I had to study theology for eight, nine months a year. The 
people from Interpolis invited me two years ago and I very much wanted 
to come but I was studying theology. I was in the last year and I had to 
decline.’ 

Didyou specifically prepare for this tournament? 

‘Yes, yes, but it’s a very strong tournament. I have hopes. I was the third 
player of the world. I have hopes to play better than before. I have chances 
even to be the World Champion.’ 

You think so? 

‘Yes, only because of my faith. Iam 42 years old. But Botvinnik was World 
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Champion when he was 53 or 54 ,1 don’t remember. (Botvinnik lost the ti¬ 
tle to Petrosian in May 1963, when he was 51 years old - DJtG) But much 
older than I am now. So I have chances. When I arrived here I told the 
press, “Look, if I lose 2-0 in the first round 1 will go back to Brazil and 1 
will return three or four months later to Europe and I will be stronger. I 
want to learn here.” My Catholic faith is above all things. I would very 
much like this Catholic Charismatic Renewal to grow up all over the 
world. They are here in a village close to Tilburg and I would like to go 
there after the tournament is finished if it’s possible.’ 

How popular are you these days in Brazil as a chess player? Every ten minutes the 
press service faxed the moves of your game to the Brazilian newspaper Folha de 
Sao Paulo. (Actually a compromise. Mecking had askedfor every move to be faxed 
-DJtG) 

‘Well, I am recovering. They are following me, but if I start to win all the 
newspapers will put that in headlines. Big, big letters. But if I lose there 
will only be a small article. The same as everywhere. But I was more popu¬ 
lar in‘77.’ 

You were incredibly popular. 

‘Yes, (starts laughing), yes.’ 

(Vas this also something you had to be punishedfor? 

‘After I finished my theological studies I prayed very much and I also 
asked the advice of a priest and of another man who now is a priest. I 
prayed and I thought a lot about what Jesus Christ wanted with my life. 
Should I be a priest immediately and play chess only with patzers, at a 
very low level without preparation? Or should I do the opposite and go to 
very strong tournaments and try to have very good victories. Well, to my 
surprise the direction they indicated was that Jesus Christ clearly wanted 
me to return to chess. It was a big surprise for me, because I had studied 
theology for four years. The first three and a half years I was thinking that 
I should be priest immediately.’ 

You also very much wanted to be a priest. 

‘Yes, after Jesus Christ saved my life I gave my life to him. I was going to 
do what he wanted, not what I wanted.’ 

Did he specifically tell you to stay in chess or is this a feeling you have? 

‘In the Catholic Charismatic Renewal we do the same thing that Saint Paul 
did nineteen centuries ago. There are some gifts that the Holy Spirit gives. 
One is the gift of healing people. If you give me a Bible I can show you. In 
the Catholic Charismatic Renewal nine more gifts are quite common. One 
of the gifts is that people can know what God wants. That’s what I have 
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too. I prayed many, many days 
and I was completely sure and 
later other people confirmed that 
Jesus Christ wanted me to play 
chess again.’ 

How concrete is this? After your 
matches against Nikolic and 
Seirawan you explained that during 
the games you occasionally asked for 
help, as specific as asking whether 
you should play ah or 05 . 

‘Yes.’ 

Was the advice to stay in chess as 
concrete as that or was it more a feel¬ 
ing? 

‘It was... (thinks, then quite pos¬ 
itively) I was absolutely certain 
about it. Now I have published a 
book in Brazil named How Jesus 
Christ saved my Life. My wish is 
to publish this book in all other 
countries. In German, French, Dutch, English, Spanish. Oh, I would like 
that very much. All the other languages. This is the reason why I should 
try to play good tournaments and try to have very good results. ’ 

How well informed are you as a chess player? Did you stay in touch, reading maga¬ 
zines and studying games? 

‘Yes, I am studying a lot. If you look at the game of today, I should have 
studied a lot to play a game like that. A complicated game against one of 
the top players of the world.’ 

Do you have a computer? 

‘Yes, I have it, I have it. (Again turning to a subject he must not forget) 
Another thing that is very important for me is that I would like to ask the 
Catholic people in Holland to pray for my win in this tournament. Oh, I 
would thank them so much. I believe that if many people are praying... 
You know what happened in this team competition I played in in July? I 
will tell you. My team was from the biggest city in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Campinas, more than a million inhabitants. There was another strong 
team with the junior champion of Brazil on fourth board. I was the top 
player of my team but the average rating of the other team was higher. 
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And so we played the decisive match. At one point I get up and look at the 
games. Oh, it was terrible. We are going to lose i'/i-'/i. Only one game was 
level. Two were lost, and one was much inferior. The probable result 
would be 3V2-V2. However, on this day, before six a.m. I had telephoned to 
a sister who wakes up at 4 a.m. to pray and I had asked her and her fellow 
sisters to pray during the hours of the match. And they began to pray, 
pray, pray. And what happened? We won the match 3-1. It was 
unbelievable.’ 

Is it fair to prayforvictory?Ifyou ’re supported by God that's quite a strong help. 
‘Why don’t the others do the same? That’s what I want. If the other grand¬ 
masters. .. Mr. Portisch is a Catholic... ’ 

So, what would happen if you played Mr. Portisch and both you and he pray for 
help? Who wouldGodhave to help? 

‘(Enjoying the problem and starting to laugh) Look, that’s very serious. 
Look, there’s another thing that’s very important for me. I would like to 
ask all the Dutch Catholic people to go to this group Catholic Charismatic 
Renewal. It’s very good. They pray for the sick and they glorify the Lord. 
Oh, it’s fantastic.’ 

But is there a solution to this question we just touched on? 

‘The thing I want to tell you is that if I were World Champion, of course, I 
would speak about chess. I would try to develop chess. Chess is a fantastic 
game, I love it. But I also do things in religion. That’s my very big wish. 
To pray for millions of people to heal them.’ 

But is there a solution to this question? You say the others should pray as well. Now 
suppose they start praying. God might be left with a problem. 

‘The persons I asked don’t pray for Portisch.’ 

But suppose they would. What would happen in this game? 

‘Well, many, many times when you ask for something, God gives it to you. 
But of course both cannot win. So, (laughs in short repetitive laughs) we 
can ask God. The thing I can tell you is that no prayer is lost. Suppose you 
pray for a person who is very ill. He’s about to die. You pray, pray, pray, 
but the person dies. That’s because Jesus Christ had another intention. 
But your prayer is not lost. Jesus Christ will use your prayer for somebody 
else or for something that is better for you. You understand? So, if I play 
against a Catholic, both of us cannot win. One must lose or it must be a 
draw. But in the Bible it says pray always, incessantly. So, that’s why I 
have good hopes to be World Champion. It’s not crazy this idea. This is 
my first tournament in sixteen years and if I could draw against an abso¬ 
lute top player with Black I have chances.’ 
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Do you have thefeeling that the chess world has changed a lot since you first played? 
‘Yes, there are many young players.’ 

Are they playing better these days? 

‘No, the same thing. The same as they did. I’m not sure that they play 
better. The ratings have been inflated. I was the third player in the world 
with 2630. At one point I had five points more. Then I was the fourth of 
the world. Now it’s 2575, the lowest ever in many, many years. I lost thirty 
points in a tournament because I got sick and tired.’ 

How strong do you currentlyfeel? What do you think your rating should be? 

‘Let’s see what will happen tomorrow. If I can win or draw, I don’t know. 
We’ll see. But I am very confident. It doesn’t matter if I lose tomorrow or 
if I cannot go to the second round. I’ll go back to my town and study and 
come back again. This is the first really difficult stage of a comeback, play¬ 
ing with top grandmasters. Imagine a player that was only playing with 
2400 players and now has to play against one that is 250 points higher. It’s 
fantastic. (In the handful of seconds I need to turn the tape he picks up a 
different theme.) The Catholic people must follow the Pope. The Pope is 
the one appointed by Jesus Christ to direct the whole church. I am very 
faithful to the Pope. Very.’ 

Don 'tyou think h e is very conservative? 

‘No, no, no, there are things in religion that can be changed, but other 
things that are from God cannot be changed. For instance, Holy Mass 
should be with bread and wine, because Jesus Christ did that. This cannot 
be done with sugar or anything. There are things that cannot be changed. 
But there other things that can be changed. The Pope is a man with fantas¬ 
tic faith...’ 

Do you ultimately intend to become a priest once your chess career is over? 

‘I don’t know. I know that I prayed very much, many days, and at the mo¬ 
ment my faith tells me that I should not be priest right now. But if Jesus 
Christ tells me to do that, oh, pfiff, I’ll do that on the same day. But now I 
have to play chess and try to develop my chess. And that’s very tough. 
(Gets excited again) Tomorrow, oh, a very difficult game.’ 

What’s the nature of yourfaith right now? Are you pledged , let's say, 1 0 celibacy? 

‘No, no, but I don’t want to marry. I want to play chess and this requires a 
lot of time. I need a lot of time to analyze games and so on. So, I don’t want 
to marry. If in the future I will have to be a priest I will be a priest. Right 
now I don’t want to be priest. (Recalls another message he should not for¬ 
get) Please add the name of the sponsor in your interview. It’s Interpolis. 
They like that. They are very nice people.’ 
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They created the possibility for you to stay in a private bungalow and to bring your 
own cook. 

‘Yes, she has been preparing my special food for four years so it’s very easy 
for her. But, please, put this that I would like my book to be translated in 
all languages. Oh, this interests me very much.’ 

What did you think when Fischer returned to chess. Did you think that you could 
return in a similar manner? 

‘Yes, but there is another thing that I am very worried about these days. 
Jesus Christ is giving many signs. Many, many persons left the Church. 
So many people are in grave sin. Jesus Christ has given many signs that 
these people should return and repent their sins. One of the signs are the 
apparitions of Our Lady in many parts of the world. Another sign are 
these crying statues of Our Lady. In Brazil there is one that has cried 58 
times.’ 

Were you happy about Fischer's return? 

‘Yes,Ilikeditverymuch.Butletme...’ 

You don’t want to talk about Fischer. 

‘No, no, he had... He said very good things about me, about my play. I 
liked this very much. I think it was very good for chess. (Picking up the 
thread again) So, if after sixteen years without playing in Europe I would 
play well, it would be another sign of Jesus Christ to these people who live 
in sin. And tochessplayers.’ 

Did you ask 0 r prayfor any moves when you were playingyourgame today? 
‘(Hesitates) Ah, eh, I always do that. Almost always. Before I make a move 
I ask for confirmation. Usually I do that. For almost all moves. Of course, 
some moves are very simple. But I’m always praying.’ 

Do you pray in silence? 

‘I can pray only thinking, and also in a very low voice that will not disturb 
the others. I use a gift that the Holy Spirit gave me. The gift of tongues. I 
pray in a different tongue. Not in Portuguese, not in Dutch, not in Ger¬ 
man, in English. You can find this in the Bible, The Acts, chapter 2. You 
know at Pentecost these people were from Galilea. They spoke the lan¬ 
guage of Galilea. But all the people there understood them. With the gift 
of tongues they spoke the language of the Arabs, the language of Libya and 
other countries. Saint Paul used this gift very much. As he says in the Bi¬ 
ble, “Do not forbid anyone to pray in tongues.’” 

Saint Paul is one of yourfavourite saints? 

‘Oh yes, yes. And Saint Franciscus. Saint Peter also. He was the first 
Pope. These three protected me a lot. And Our Lady, of course. I like her 
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very much. When I am in difficulties I pray to her a lot. As today when at 
one point I thought that I could even be worse or lose the game. Oh, Jesus 
and Our Lady helped me very much to find the correct moves in this game.’ 

H ow did your family and friends react to your conversion? Were they happy that 
you were healed or did theyjustthinkyou had gone crazy? 

‘No, no. Nowadays I direct two groups in my city. Now that I am travel¬ 
ling someone else is taking care of the group. This group consists of 
twenty to sixty persons. I have to take care of these people. Spiritually. 
When they have problems I have to give them advice. This requires a lot 
oftime.’ 

Does this imply thatyou no longer have yourformerfriends? 

‘I moved many times. Now I have been living in a small town for six years. 
For seventeen years I lived in Rio de Janeiro, the second biggest city in 
Brazil. Now I have different friends. From chess and religion.’ 

How do people in chess look upon your religious attitude? Don’t they think that 
sometimes it's a bit much? Do they never say, ‘OK, now let's talk chess again. ’ 

‘No, no, I don’t talk religion with these people of whom I know that they 
don’t like it. I understand immediately when a person doesn’t like it at all. 
Then I don’t talk about religion. But with these people of my church, oh, 
they like to.’ 

You said that when you were ill you could not think for fifteen minutes. How strong 
do youfeel at the board now? You had a long game today but still look veryfresh. 
‘Hahaha. Look, these days I don’t care too much about things. I only be¬ 
lieve that Jesus Christ chose me for a very special mission. So I’m very 
happy to be here. I’m not too worried about things. (Starts rubbing his 
hands in glee) OK, I have to go and prepare my game for tomorrow. Now I 
have to study what he plays with Black.’ 

How long do you think you are going to prepare? 

‘About two hours.’ 

You still rise very early in the morning? 

‘Yes. Yes. Today I rose before six. This is a gift Jesus Christ gave to me. 
People who have this disease must sleep more than other people. How 
many hours do you sleep?’ 

Eight. 

‘Eight. Before when I had this disease I had to sleep seven hours and 
forty-five minutes. If I didn’t do that it was terrible. Now with this gift I 
can sleep much less. Now I sleep five and a half hours. When I am very 
tired a little bit more. But not much. Last night I went to sleep at thirty 
minutes past midnight and this morning I rose at six o’clock.’ 
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And you didn 7 feel tired during the game? 

‘No, no, no.’ 

It's just a very good diet. 

‘(Laughs) Yeah.’ 

Is it only the diet or do you also do physical exercises? 

‘Yes, I run. Three times a week. One day I run, the other I don’t. About 
four kilometres. But fast. Like a boy of twenty.’ 

Do you ever drink? 

‘No.’ 

So, a very clean life. 

‘You understand that if after all these years of being sick I will be a great 
player again it will be a sign. People will realize that God did fantastic 
things in my life. Because they don’t expect me to play well again. So, if I 
do and again become a Candidate to the world title. Oh.’ 
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PETER LEKO 


‘I don’t feel any need to convince people. 
You have to think for yourself.’ 

WIJK A A N ZEE, JANUARY 1995 

Munching away at a bag of cashew nuts, a good-humoured Peter Leko 
assures us that his old vow to become World Champion in 1999 still 
holds good. No worries, he is still on schedule. The July list will finally 
see his Elo leap to 2600 and from there it will only be a small step to 
2700 and further. The youngest grandmaster in history feels at ease in 
Wijk aan Zee, the village where last year he secured his third norm at a 
record fourteen years, four months and 22 days of age. But there is 
more than meets the eye. Peter Leko is not only an approachable 
adolescent who happens to excel at chess. He is also a strong-willed 
personality with a unique outlook on life. As we discovered during a 
lengthy conversation about deriving strength from losses, sleeping 
under apple trees, his own world rankings, the Polgar parallel, and, 
indeed, much more. 


What is your earliest memory related to chess? 

‘When I was about seven years old and we were at the Adriatic Sea in 
Trogir, close to Split. I already knew the moves but never really had 
played chess. Many people were playing chess there. I was watching and I 
also tried and immediately I started to win sometimes. The older people 
were amazed that such a young boy who had never played chess before 
played so well. And they said that I really should go to a chess club to take 
up chess. That was in August, and then in October, back home in Szeged, 
a friend of the family, my brother’s teacher, who had been to the seaside 
with us, asked if I already went to the chess school. I said ‘no’ and he in¬ 
sisted that I would try. So I went to the junior chess club and they all beat 
me. Of course, it was my first time. But for me it always helped if some¬ 
body won against me because this gave me a lot of strength to continue. It 
isn’t so difficult for me to lose a game. I always played in tournaments 
where much stronger players than I took part. Then all of them beat me. I 
don’t care. The next day I will play better and win.’ 
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Y ouget an incentive to play better after you lose. Was there also something specific 
in chess that aroused your interest? 

‘I already knew a lot of games and I always loved to play. When nobody 
was at home I would play alone. Chess was also a game for me, but now 
there always were opponents, so that I didn’t need to play chess alone. I 
was always happy to go to the chess club and after a couple of weeks I was 
already the second best player there. There was just this one player who 
always beat me. Ten games out of ten. He was three years older than me. 
But then we had to play against each other at the town’s championship un- 
der-ii. Normally I always lost against him, but in this championship I 
won. Of course I also beat the others and so I came first. I was delighted 
that in one game you could win against somebody who is stronger. This is 
not as in tennis where after your opponent has lost the first set he can still 
win the match. In chess one can exploit one mistake and win easily.’ 

What camefirst for you, this drive to win or thejoy to play? 

‘At first it was this will to win that motivated me a lot. Just like any other 
child who wants to win and win in a game. In chess this was very easy for 
me. I combined very easily and also in school I was the best pupil. I didn’t 
need any luck. If I played well I won. Soon there were fewer and fewer op¬ 
ponents for me. After I had beaten them they didn’t want to play against 
me any more. So I joined the main chess club in Szeged and when I was 
nine and a half years old I went to Kecskemet, where they organized many 
chess tournaments. That was quite tough for me, because I was separated 
from my brother, who was three years older than me. During the week I 
lived in Kecskemet with my trainer while the rest of the family lived in 
Szeged.’ 

Who wasyour trainer then? 

‘It was (hesitates), maybe it is best if I name all my trainers. Otherwise I 
will have problems if I mention one and forget another. First it was 
Salanki, my trainer in this youth club in Szeged. Then, still in Szeged, 
Herpai. He was a 2200 player. Then in Kecskemet, at first Mathe, an In¬ 
ternational Master, and then also Karolyi. With them I worked longer. 
Mathe helped me a lot to get known in Germany, where he had many 
friends. And I also worked with Sosonko for a while. This stopped when it 
became a bit problematic because of the distance.’ 

So, on weekdaysyou were in Kecskemet. 

‘Yes, and I played many tournaments there. My first tournament was a 
Scheveningen tournament. They all had Elo’s except for me. I must have 
been something like 2000. As I always won in the junior tournaments I was 
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Fifteen-year-old 
Peter Leko: 

‘It isn’t enough to 
qualify for the 
World 

Championship 
match and score 
Fifty per cent 
against Kasparov, 
because Kasparov 
would still remain 
World Champion.’ 


quite convinced that I would do well. I lost all my nine games. Of course, 
against FIDE Masters it doesn’t work to play like that. So I changed my 
approach a bit and started to play less aggressively and with fewer 
gambits.’ 

You started out as an attacking player? 

‘Yes, until I saw that in this new company you could not win with the 
Evans gambit, the King’s gambit or anything where you sacrifice a pawn. I 
had studied many old games. Even when I was ten and played many 
simuls in Germany I often played these gambits and the people would go, 
“How beautifully he plays. Wonderful!” But these were all known varia¬ 
tions that had been played by Alekhine or Schlechter. These lines had 
sunk into oblivion so that I could win many games. In Kecskemet I started 
to study openings with Karolyi.’ 

Do you still live in Kecskemet? 

‘No, I returned to Szeged. Now I am travelling to Budapest, where I can 
stay whenever I want. I stay there a lot. Analyzing with Zoltan Almasi and 
others. Trainers I no longer need. It is better to analyze with another 
strong player.’ 

At tournaments you are accom panied by your mother. Has it always been like this? 
‘No, this has not always been like this. About three years ago I started to 
eat completely differently from the others. My mother always accompa¬ 
nies me because she prepares my food. I cannot eat in restaurants.’ 

What 'sso special about what you eat? 

‘I don’t eat meat, no chocolate, no sugar. Neither do I cat dairy products. 
That would make it quite difficult in a restaurant.’ 
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What made you change your diet? 

‘In Hungary we have this natural healer who is quite famous. He is called 
Istvan Ferencsik. When I am in Budapest I stay with him. Ferencsik is 
sixty years old and began to live like this eight years ago. He was very ill, 
came close to dying, read a lot and took what he needed. He discovered 
this way of life and now he is very fit. Five years ago he was told not to 
carry more than one and a half kilos. Now he can carry fifty kilos on his 
back. Mathe tried his diet. Well, it’s not a diet, it’s perfectly normal. 
Mathe had many problems and weighed 105 kilos. He tried this raw food 
and it went very well. Then, between December ‘91 and February ‘92 we 
played three tournaments in the West in a row. In Munich, Wijk aan Zee 
and Nettetal. At that time I always failed the International Master norm 
by half a point. Mathe was already eating like this and so I also tried it. In 
these three tournaments I made two IM norms and I became an Interna¬ 
tional Master at eleven. I had the strong feeling that I had succeeded be¬ 
cause of this uncooked food. When I saw that everything improved, my 
chess and my physical condition, I saw no reason to change back. Now the 
rest of my family also lives like this.’ 

You converted them? 

‘I just said, “Why don’t you try? If it doesn’t work you can eat normally 
again.” So, now my mother and my brother live like this too. My parents 
were divorced four years ago. The main reason was that I was born in 
Subotica, so not in Hungary but in Yugoslavia. My father was also Hun¬ 
garian, but he didn’t want to leave Subotica. Then my mother went to uni¬ 
versity in Szeged to study medicine. They didn’t see much of each other 
and finally they divorced. For me that’s not a problem. Such is life. These 
days I see my father more often than before. Now he frequently comes to 
Szeged.’ 

Was your mother taken by surprise when you suggested this diet? Did she look for a 
scientific explanation? 

‘She made many telephone calls when I was away to Germany to ask what 
we had been eating. First she only followed us, but finally she changed 
herself as well. Now she simply believes that it is better.’ 

What’s on your menu these days? 

‘Difficult to say. In the morning I only eat fruit. Around noon I eat sweet 
things like dates, coconuts, raisins. Of many things I do not even know the 
names. And herbal tea. I’ve been eating like this for two years and find it 
completely normal. I no longer do so because of my chess, but because I 
don’t want to go to hospital when I am sixty.’ 
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fjow important was itfor you to enter the books as the youngest grandmaster in history? 
‘That was not the most exciting aspect for me. The most important thing 
w as to become a grandmaster, and not necessarily the youngest grandmas¬ 
ter. We were short of money and the trainers cost a lot. My family had to 
pay for everything themselves.’ 

Did this put heavy pressure o n you? After all they were investing in you. 

‘I already got invitations with quite attractive conditions but still they 
were clearly less than what they could have been. The organizers would 
tell me that everything would be better once I’d become a grandmaster. 
Until then I had to pay myself and that was tough. But then I also man¬ 
aged to become a grandmaster. Also in Wijk aan Zee. In a way I already 
knew that I would become a grandmaster in Wijk aan Zee. I always play 
well here. I always gain ten or fifteen Elo-points here. I don’t know. Gen¬ 
erally speaking I do very well in winter. In winter I play much better than 
the others. I always want to exploit that. They play much better in sum¬ 
mer. For me there is no big difference, but there is for the others.’ 

This is connected with thefood you eat? 

‘Yes, your energetical position is much better, as it is always the same. If 
you eat meat you have to spend a lot of energy to digest the meat when it is 
colder. I always exploit this. From January till June I always won many 
points, after which I would keep them from July to December. Now I also 
believe that in July I will be 2600.’ 

Your play has often been described as too careful, too tranquil. As too sedate for 
your age. 

‘I have changed my style. I used to play cautiously. Now I no longer be¬ 
lieve that I should play quietly. I can do that later. Too many people had 
pointed this out and it always was terrible for me to hear that. Now I have 
started to play much more aggressively.’ 

What did you think yourselfwhenyou were playing so timidly? 

‘I didn’t say anything but I knew they were right. Then after Kortchnoi 
had said in an interview that I play like a coward I found this a bit harsh, 
but I also knew that it was the truth. That was in June last year. Now after 
Zurich he has said that I no longer play cowardly. That was a small vic¬ 
tory. My last two games against Kortchnoi were real fighting games. 
Twice I was winning, but I bungled both. One I lost, the other one I drew. 
But I came quite close. I like my new approach. The most interesting 
thing is that Petrosian is now no longer my idol. I’ve seen that I can still 
Play like that later, when I’m forty. Recently I’ve looked at a lot of Keres 
Kames, and he did play pretty aggressively (laughs).’ 
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What made you play so timidly at such a young age? The fear oflosing? 

‘No, not fear. I had this trainer Karolyi, who was a very quiet 
draw-pusher. He was always playing for a draw. Not a big fighter. We ana¬ 
lyzed a lot together and I took over his style. He was a very good positional 
player but this is not the only thing that counts. I think Karolyi is a very 
good trainer up to 2500, but from there onwards you have to play aggres¬ 
sively as well. In that sense it was very good for me to analyze with 
Adorjan. He is also careful when he plays his games but in the analysis his 
style is dynamic. I only trained with him for five weeks, but from this anal¬ 
ysis I learned a lot. I got a different outlook on the chess board. He was my 
second in Budapest and Leon, and with his help I made two grandmaster 
norms.’ 

How did you get 1 0 work together with Adorjan? 

‘We concluded that I needed someone who played more aggressively. 
We asked Adorjan and he was happy to work with me. But then of course 
there were many problems with him. He created lots of scandals at tour¬ 
naments and I got the message that if he came to a tournament I would 
not be welcome either. So that didn’t work and we stopped. Yet, I never 
met anyone who understood so much about chess as he does. He can play 
unbelievably good chess. His psychological problems are a different 
matter.’ 

What kind of scandals did he create? 

‘Pff, at the end of tournaments he would talk all kinds of rubbish. Hold 
speeches that the Jews were bad. He doesn’t like Jews. I have good con¬ 
tacts with the Polgars, but he is on very bad terms with them. So, after I 
had made my first grandmaster norm and it was quite clear that I would 
break Judit’s record, he stated that I would cause great damage to the Jew¬ 
ish cause by breaking this record. For me this was uninteresting, because 
in my view all people are equal. So I told him that if he didn’t change we 
could no longer work together.’ 

You just mentioned Kortchnoi. Two years ago you drew an uneventful game 
against him here. On leaving the hall you asked him if he wanted to analyze and his 
blunt answer was, ‘Analyze? What?’ I must confess I found this quite humoristic. 
What did you think yourselfat that moment? 

‘At that moment this draw against Kortchnoi was much more important to 
me than bothering about the question if he wanted to analyze or not. On 
the other hand I was not playing for a draw in that game. This variation 
belonged to my repertoire and my attitude was that, OK, it might be a 
draw against strong players, but against weaker players I could win quite 
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easily. The same went for my draw against Karpov. This was not my pre¬ 
meditated intention, but if he wanted to play I had no chance to play for a 
win. So, these days I have to change my repertoire because now I have to 
beat strong players and not only the weaker ones.’ 

You said you were studying Keres 'games. Are there other players that inspire you? 
‘Yes, but difficult to say who. There are many strong players. Only Tal’s 
style I like less. That is not my style. That may be OK for Judit Polgar, but 
not for me. Aggressive is OK, but there has to be a positional foundation. 
When the moment is there we will attack. That’s why I prefer Keres. He 
played both positionally and tactically. I believe that Almasi plays in the 
style of Keres. If necessary he combines and calculates very well. That’s 
the most important thing in chess, calculating well.’ 

Did you study these games together? 

‘No, whenever we are together we look at theory. This is very important in 
chess these days. The others are such good players that if you come out of 
the opening in a worse position, there is nothing you can do any more. If 
you are positionally worse against a player like Karpov, you are already 
lost.’ 

You believe there are twenty or thirty top players, in whose games the outcome vir¬ 
tually depends on the openings. 

‘Yes, I believe so. But I must add that in my view the rankings look com¬ 
pletely different from the Elo-list (laughs mischievously). For example, 
Dreev is much better than the Elo he has had for the last two years. And I 
believe that Short is not as good as people think. Nor is Timman. These 
two no longer belong to the top. I also believe that Shirov is less strong 
than his rating suggests. He plays very interesting chess and is one of the 
best in the world, but not good enough for 2740. I don’t see such a great 
difference between Shirov and Bareev, who has almost one hundred 
Elo-points less. Shirov, of course, is much better than Short and Timman, 
but not enough to be second or third in the world. For Short and Timman 
I can name twenty or more players who are clearly better than the two of 
them. 

But let me see who is very good. I think Salov plays very well. The diffi¬ 
cult thing is that we always see good players play against good players. I 
simply believe that there isn’t such a big difference between a 2550 and a 
2690 player. There are many Russians of 2560 who are very good. To a 
large extent it depends on psychology. Some of them know an awful lot 
about chess, but they cannot show how good they are because they are too 
nervous. 
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Short and Shirov have good results in category 14 tournaments because of 
their aggressive styles, but their results against the top are less. Or for ex¬ 
ample, what was quite striking, look at Kramnik who played very well at 
the Olympiad and scored plus five or plus six, but had big problems in the 
beginning against the weak players. It was only when the Russian team 
moved to the top of the table that he won everything. Against stronger 
players it is easier to win because they also play for a win. A 2550 player is 
happy to draw against Kramnik. Also for Judit Polgar that was not so easy 
at the Olympiad. 

That is why I kept playing in the Junior World Championship. I needed 
one such tournament where I have to win. At the other strong tourna¬ 
ments there is no such pressure because I cannot lose anything. At the Ju¬ 
nior World Championship it is a disgrace if I don’t win. Now last August 
I’ve finally won the Under-16 World Championship in Szeged, my 
home-town, and will call it quits. I scored 8 out of 9, because I lost to a 
Hungarian boy in the second round. I always win against him but here he 
beat me. If you want to become World Champion you have to know this 
very accurately. To have this feeling that you can win against everybody. 
Also against Kasparov. It isn’t enough to qualify for the World Champi¬ 
onship match and score fif ty per cent against Kasparov, because Kasparov 
would still remain World Champion.’ 

Where do you see yourselfon your personal rating list? 

‘I believe that for me the 2555 that I have now is too low. I think that it will 
be 2600 in July. That sounds reasonable. I looked at my statistics for last 
year in my computer and found that in 1994 I performed over 2600. I 
reach that score in all tournaments.’ 

For many years you have been trying to find sponsors. How successful have you 
been? 

‘I have never had a permanent sponsor. Now I have to buy a new com¬ 
puter. My old computer is so crammed with information that I even can¬ 
not export my opponents’ games for lack of space. With a sponsor this 
would be easier. We still live in a very small house. One and a half rooms 
for four persons is too small. That’s why I don’t play chess at home. Sim¬ 
ply because I don’t feel the urge. I don’t want to sit on the floor. At home I 
don’t train at all. I play football and do physical exercises. Chess is one 
thing, but it is not the most important thing in life. When I look at the oth¬ 
ers I know that it is not my goal to be like the other chess players. Only 
chess is wrong. You have to do other things as well. There Kamsky is 
right. I agree with his wish to become a doctor.’ 
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That was a while ago. I’m not quite sure if he still has this wish. But you mean that 
such a profession would appeal to you? 

‘This is something people cannot understand because it is connected with 
Istvan Ferencsik. This is not a goal that people would understand.’ 

This is an interview with you, not with the people. Why can’t you give your opin¬ 
ion? It ,sn ‘ something idiotic, is it? 

‘No it isn’t. I believe that this natural healing and this food are beneficial 
for chess players. When I look at chess players I believe that many of them 
are ill. Ill from my point of view. They cannot know this and doctors will 
not tell them, but a natural healer who sees them will know immediately 
that they have problems. ’ 

Kasparov makes quite a healthy impression. 

‘Yes, he lives healthily. But we will see. Right now nobody in the world 
can beat him. In four, five years somebody will. We will see.’ 

In what sense does Istvan Ferencsik influence you apart from his views on food? 
Does he teach you about philoso phical issues? 

‘Yes, also philosophical subjects. I could tell a lot about that, but this is a 
different matter.’ 

Do you talk a lot about philosophy when you 're staying with him? 

‘No, not at all. We know. For me it is all quite normal. I never thought 
about it. Right from the start I was convinced.’ 

What are the basic outlines of his philosophy? 

‘It’s a very old philosophy. I would rather not talk about this in an inter¬ 
view.’ 

Why not? 

‘People will not believe in it.’ 

Who cares what thepeopie believe. This isyour conviction. 

‘Yes, it is my conviction.’ 

You mean that you are very religious but would rather not talk about it? 

‘Yes. In Hungary all chess players laugh about me. Even though I have 
only told them very little about what I think and do. It is simply a different 
life.’ 

it that peculiar? Ifind it difficult to imagine what you are talking about. 

Well, I might tell you that last October, when it was already quite cold, it 
was very healthy from my point of view not to sleep in our house but out- 
S1 de the house under an apple tree. I said so to Almasi and he laughed his 
head off wondering what I was doing. I cannot explain why this is good. I 
K°t this inspiration. I quite often sleep outside in my sleeping bag, even if 
it is only five degrees.’ 
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You felt inspired to do so or do you have an explanation why you went to sleep 
there? 

‘I have an explanation for everything I do.’ 

Howdoyou explain the wish to lie down under an apple tree? 

‘It gives a lot of energy. For instance you derive energy from this tree. 
Furthermore, I could say many things that are bad. For instance concrete 
is very bad. There are so many things that I would rather ban rightaway 
but I am not allowed to do so. ’ 

Why not? 

‘I could not say in an interview that nobody should drink a certain a soft 
drink, because it is so terrible. That creates problems. Or chocolate. I can 
explain all ofit, but it’s no use. This is my outlook on life.’ 

Eveny our mother doesn V follow you in everything? 

‘My mother also believes that this is the best way.’ 

Shedidn ’t object whenyou announcedyou were going to sleep outside? 

‘(Laughing in disbelief) No, no. No problem. And it worked out well. 
The next day in the Hungarian team championship I beat a grandmaster 
in twenty moves. I would not say that I did so because of that, but there is a 
link. Likewise I told Salov at last year’s Hoogovens tournament that I did 
not sleep in my bed during the tournament but on the floor. And he 
looked completely puzzled. This year, too, I have put the matrass on the 
floor. Nor do I watch television during the tournament. Some people feel 
that watching too much television is not good. Your energy simply van¬ 
ishes. When somebody is sitting in front of the television his hands 
become cold very soon.’ 

You talk about this in a way that suggests that you feel you’ve said already far too 
much on this subject. That it makes no sense because in the end people will only 
laugh at you. 

‘Yes. But I don’t care what they think. That’s why I don’t speak about it 
any more.’ 

There may be people reading this interview who might be sincerely interested inyour 
views. 

‘I don’t know. Everyone can take their own decisions. I have decided for 
this and I will be the first to try it. That’s why I want to become World 
Champion - to prove that it is a good method. But it has nothing to do 
with chess.’ 

Like the Pol gars ’wish to prove a pedagogicalmethod by good chess results? 

‘Yes, but I don’t think the Polgar method is the right one. In my case it 
was completely different. I played very little chess. I don’t believe that 
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working hard on chess is that important. Of course you have to work, but 
not eight hours a day. If you play so much chess this will work at first. Till 
fifteen you will be a good player but later it will become much more diffi¬ 
cult. This is what happened with the Polgar sisters. Until fifteen they were 
all quite good, but now it is only Judit. Take for instance Almasi, who 
seems to be a big talent, he never played that much chess. But now he de¬ 
velops much better than ifhe had played a lot of chess before.’ 

You never studied a lot? 

‘(Resolutely) No. I was bom like that. I had to develop that way. I was sim¬ 
ply lucky. I love to play chess tournaments. Playing chess is a good feel¬ 
ing.’ 

You say that your relations with the Pol gars are OK. Yet, I cannot help sensing 
some form ofrivalry. 

‘Yes, as for the method. Not the Polgars. I simply don’t believe this 
method is any good. Can one become a chess genius? That’s the crucial 
question. I think your childhood is much more important than becoming a 
chess genius at all costs. There are more important things in life. There 
are many people in Hungary who follow their example. I am a bit angry 
that after I broke the record they think that it went quite easily. When 
these children don’t want to play chess their parents tell them to do so 
anyway, so that they can become like Peter Leko. Which is absolute rub¬ 
bish. This is bad. If somebody doesn’t want to play chess, do something 
else. My case was completely different. People try to see a parallel because 
at a certain point I also quit school. But this was because I had to go to 
Kecskemet all the time. My parents often even said, “Forget about chess. 
You are such a good pupil, you can become whatever you want.” But I told 
them that I loved chess. Three years ago I announced that once I became 
World Champion I would quit chess. Now I do not think so anymore, but 
neither do I believe that the most important thing is to become World 
Champion. All human beings must feel what is best for them. Nobody is 
the same. For example, many children take it very badly when they lose. 
To me it gave a lot of strength if I lost a game. Father Polgar once said that 
it was always tough for Zsuzsa if she lost. For me it wasn’t. It stimulated 
me to show that I could beat that opponent. ’ 

You once announced that your big goal was to become World Champion in 1999. 
Are you still on schedule? 

‘Yes, I am. I remained on the same level for one year, but now things will 
go much easier. The most difficult step will not be to go from 2600 to 2700 
hut to get away from my current rating.’ 
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Then you said you believed your opponent would be Anand. Do you still believe 
this? 

‘No, I don’t. (With a resigned expression) I believe I have to play 
Kasparov. But by then this will be much easier. In 1996 nobody will stand 
a chance against him. He still is much better than the others. In 1999 there 
will be chances and then I have to be there. The World Championship will 
not be the most difficult step. It’s the road there. To win against so many. 
There is no sport where it is so difficult to become world champion. The 
only thing I want to say is that this 12-12 rule is bull. If he is the World 
Champion he has to be better than the challenger. Just like the challenger 
has to be better than the World Champion.’ 

What do you think Kasparov will do when he loses his title? 

‘In the Swiss press he said when he was asked what he would do after 
2004, that he could imagine himself as Russian president. Many people 
immediately said that this was nonsense but to my mind this is a good 
thing. He has understood that being World Champion is not the end of the 
road. You should not only do something for yourself but also for 
humanity.’ 

What would you do after losing the world title? 

‘That I don’t know yet, but something for humanity. That is most impor¬ 
tant.’ 

Propagate the teachings of Istvan Ferencsik? 

‘No, this is not his teaching. These are very old philosophical rules. They 
appear in the apocryphal books. For instance now Ferencsik has published 
apocryphal texts from the Gospel according to Thomas.’ 

You wouldn’t like to spread the ideas ofthe group around him? 

‘(Explaining it once again, but still with a good-humoured laugh) It’s not a 
group. A group and a leader, that’s always very dangerous. I don’t feel any 
need to convince people. That makes no sense. I will not be able to convert 
all of them anyway. They will only call me an idiot. I don’t speak much 
about this. You have to think for yourself.’ 
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GARRY KASPAROV 


I told my mother, ‘Just pray he will play the Ruy 
Lopez. Then he will be dead. Instantly.’ 

NEW YORK, OCTOBER 1995 

‘Chess succeeded as a game. Chess very often is not seen as a sport in 
this country. Now we moved to the sports section.’ On Friday, 

October 13th, the day his twentieth match game against Vishy Anand 
had originally been scheduled, Garry Kasparov takes stock in his 
luxury appartment in Battery City, the wonderfully quiet and wealthy 
residential area at the southernmost tip of Manhattan. From his 
bedroom Kasparov has a spectacular view of the Twin Towers of the 
World Trade Center, where he and Anand played their world 
championship match in a sound-proof booth at the Observation Deck, 

‘on top of the world’. From his team’s living room, three floors down, 
he can gaze at the Statue ofLiberty. It’s breakfast time, but the old and 
new champion rapidly picks up speed when he analyzes Anand’s 
defeat: ‘What was happening in this second half of the match, in this 
crucial part of the match, was purely a loss of all respect.’ And his own 
victory: ‘I don’t think that, if I am in normal shape, anyone can beat me 
in a match.’ 

A fter eight games and as many draws the American public had not really had 
what they might have expected. And neither had you, I guess. What was hap¬ 
pening? 

‘I was not that disappointed and in fact I had positive feelings after Game 
8, because I thought that I went through a very difficult period of the 
match. Funnily enough everybody said that if Anand survives the first ten 
games, he has a good chance of winning. That could be a correct 
assesment, but it could also be wrong. Eventually it proved wrong. Anand 
w as extremely well prepared chess-wise and he had a very complex and 
comprehensive preparation. I wouldn’t say I was caught by surprise, but 
definitely I didn’t expect that his strategy would be so dry, so precise, so 
restrictive. The strategy of Anand was not aimed at using some of his big 
qualities, but at preventing me from showing my imagination and my 
chess qualities.’ 
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Or your preparation. 

‘Mmm, I don’t know. Definitely his addiction to this Scheveningen with 
Bishop e2 was a big surprise to me. I expected Anand to play as he had 
played his whole life. Bishop e3, g4,114, just to do things that are more re¬ 
lated to his natural chess understanding. Rather than to just stick to the 
ideas of his coaches. Also with Black he surprised me by completely avoid¬ 
ing the Griinfeld, even after Knight f3. He didn’t want to play any varia¬ 
tion of the Griinfeld. I felt immediately that he was really well prepared in 
the Nimzo-Indians, in any form. And a very comprehensive and very deep 
preparation of i.e4 es, which I am sure was related to our game in Riga. 
He studied the Italian Opening, the Evans Gambit, maybe even the 
King’s Gambit, and definitely the Scotch, as he showed. Very special and 
very deep preparation. In the first week I realized that I had to find out 
more about this. Obviously the thing to do, as I was quite safe with Black, 
was to try certain positions with White to see where I can go through. I 
was not that nervous, because I didn’t believe that with this kind of strat¬ 
egy he could really win. There were some psychological mistakes. I am 
surprised by that. I mean, Anand had some really very good chess coaches. 
And I think that his team was even bigger than was shown here.’ 

Who do you mean? 

‘I don’t know. I have just some feelings about this.’ 

You think Dvoretsky was on his team? 

‘No, Dvoretsky was not. Of course, Dvoretsky was there, and the biggest 
damage to Anand’s psychology was done by Dvoretsky. And I am very 
grateful to him for that. That was one of the reasons why Anand lost re¬ 
spect for me after Game 9. That was Dvoretsky’s great contribution. The 
man, as everybody knows, is obsessed with Kasparov and that obsession 
dates back to 1975, when Dvoretsky was selecting his pupils and I was not 
very keen to go with him. He took Dolmatov and Yusupov and he prom¬ 
ised to everybody to show what a real coach could do. That they would al¬ 
ways beat Kasparov. Well, that didn’t happen. The man is paranoid about 
Kasparov. You can ask anybody, my friends, my enemies and they will tell 
you that Dvoretsky is something special. And I think that this obsession 
and this poisoning didn’t help Anand.’ 

In what way? 

‘I think Dvoretsky’s influence was strong enough just to help them to lose 
respect. Because, what was happening in the second half of the match, in 
this crucial part of the match, was purely a loss of all respect. In Games 10, 
11, he was not careful. He thought, “It’s over. Kasparov can’t play any- 
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more.” It was also due to the general atmosphere, because many people 
wanted me to lose. Quite normally they wanted the world champion to 
lose. But here there were some special feelings. Some of them were cyni¬ 
cal, like for instance Sosonko. 

They realize that if I lose this will have very bad consequences for chess, 
because we will lose most of the sponsorship, but still they wanted me to 
lose. At least this was an honest position. But very hypocritical. And some 
of the GMs, like Timman and Seirawan, they just said one year ago that 
progress in chess will start when Kasparov loses the match. I can’t say that 
this is an exact quote, but it was published somewhere. Now, Seirawan has 
changed his position and in fact I think he was one of the very few, not 
Kasparov supporters, but chess commentators and players that realized 
that it’s crucial for American chess and the chess world in general that 
Kasparov wins the match.’ 

Was this reaching at a new insight or going with the wind? 

‘I don’t know, maybe going with the wind, but at least Seirawan, I am not 
going to make comments, I am just saying that what I saw... That Yasser 
Seirawan has become, miraculously, one of the staunchest supporters of 
what we are doing. Again, you can say going with the wind, but still there 
ate many people now that are blowing against the wind. At least Yasser 
had enough courage, not to recognize his mistakes, but just to say what it 
is. It is a great job done by the PCA. It’s a great job done by Kasparov. 
Fine, ladies and gentlemen, it’s very important for us that that will not be 
gone at the end of the match. He never said that he wanted me to win, but 
again, he was one of the few players here who wanted me to win. That’s 
what I felt. I think the whole atmosphere was just very destructive for 
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Anand. He was over-confident, I don’t know who and what founded this 
confidence in Anand. He was brilliantly prepared, a very good player... 
Maybe I was not very convincing the last two years, but still, you know, 
I’m the current world champion and clearly 1995 was a better year than 
1994. I mean, I was not down enough to bury me before the match, or 
write me off, as many people did.’ 

But what was happening to you in these weeks? Were you deliberately trying to put 
the weight on Anand? 

‘I didn’t have enough time for a very comprehensive and extensive prepa¬ 
ration. I studied a lot of things, but let’s say from 1990 onwards I have 
been losing my training abilities. And the crisis happened in 1993. I still 
played the same openings, and that’s how you lose your advantage over 
other players. In terms of the big training capital that I had in the eighties. 
And only this summer, in Croatia, did I have a session that satisfied me 
fully. After such a session you need at least two weeks rest, and then an¬ 
other month of full preparation. Now I had built a bone structure for my 
further preparation with White and with Black, but I didn’t have any time 
to flesh it out. At the beginning of the match I was not ready. Also psycho¬ 
logically it was difficult. I felt that I was in quite a difficult psychological 
situation. Everything was in danger. Everything that I was building was in 
danger. I had to win.’ 

You always saidyou liked to have thisfull pressure on you. 

‘It helped to a certain extent, but still, Anand is a new opponent. It was too 
much of the new. For the past two years I have had to solve too many 
problems. The paradox is that before the match I solved everything. Many 
things had been accomplished by the PCA, by the Russian Chess Federa¬ 
tion, in my private life. I finished almost everything, and now the last 
thing, just to win the match. But I felt I was not ready, I needed one more 
month. That’s why I was very pleased with the very slow pace. Now I had 
time, to prepare and to look for certain things. For me it was just a kind of 
gathering of intelligence. I was looking at things and I was in a good mood 
after week two.’ 

Botvinnik once told Spassky when he couldn V get through Petrosian, 'Why don V 
you try losing a game?, 

‘I had not anticipated the whole influence of Anand’s coaches. Anand fol¬ 
lowed the advice that he was given to the letter. He definitely didn’t, as 
they say in Russian, think his tongue. It was not exactly Anand. It was an 
alien voice for Anand and I knew that he would stick with this. I knew that 
Anand believed that that was the best way to go. From what I was told 
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about his press conferences it was clear he was not quite happy anymore, 
but still he believed more and more that this was the right way to go. After 
Game 8 I had a very serious analysis of the whole situation in the match. I 
looked at what had been played and I realized that now it was time to go. 
First of all, on Friday night I found Bishop C2, Knight b3 (a brilliant new 
idea in a variation of the Open Ruy Lopez which he successfully intro¬ 
duced in Game io - DJtG). We looked at it that night, looked at the rook 
sacrifice and checked it. White was at least OK, almost winning. The next 
morning I checked it with the computer, the position after Knight d4, 
Bishop e6. Black is dead. Now that was a big discovery. The whole Satur¬ 
day we just checked certain positions and before Game io it was ready. 
Game 9 I lost. I wanted to play White in this game. I played a very awk¬ 
ward line. Maybe I could defend the position but I was not in the right 
mood to defend such a position. I lost this game and now (slows down) in 
retrospect that was the best thing I could have done to win the match. Be¬ 
cause this game finished the match. OK, I didn’t do it on purpose. I was 
very sad, very upset, but when we look at the situation... If it was time for a 
psychological trick that was the best one I could ever have imagined.’ 

Your wake-up call? 

‘No, no, forget about me. I was ready to play. The Dragon was ready for 
Game n, and I knew it would be a crushing novelty. Game 9 killed 
Anand. Because I can tell you what happened after Game 9 .1 don’t know 
it for fact, but I believe that was what happened. He came back, he was 
very happy, overwhelmingly happy. He had good reasons to be happy. 
And he had his coaches around. I mean, I believe that Artur (Yusupov) is 
quiet, that Ubilava is also quiet. But somebody like Patrick Wolff, and I 
don’t know whether Dvoretsky was there or not, but I think he was, but I 
mean, they were saying, “Fine Vishy, Kasparov is gone. He cannot play. 
He’s impotent with White and with Black you’ve just thrown him out of 
the Scheveningen. Now we are going to kill him. It’s over Vishy, in two 
weeks you will be the world champion.” That’s what I believe they said. 
Game 9 made Anand lose his respect for me. Just an obstacle for him to be 
removed to get the crown.’ 

Did you also lose respect for him? Many people were critical ofthe way you behaved 
in Game 10. Banging your moves, slamming the door... 

‘Excuse me, I just played, what the hell was wrong?’ 

Doy ou notice what y ouare doing whenyou are slamming... 

‘(Interrupts) Yeah, exactly, I wanted just to show... That’s the only game 
that will be remembered from the match. One of my best, no not of my 
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best, because everything was prepared, but one of the most attractive 
games that was ever played. This is a unique position, whatever people 
say. Just imagine that the position after Bishop e6 is just lost for Black. 
You can check it with a computer but every computer will show that Black 
is winning at an early stage. I was very proud that my imagination is still 
working. I found this position. Extra rook, no threats, Black is to move and 
it is lost. 

Now Anand played the Ruy Lopez in Game io. That was the real mistake. 
That showed a lack of respect. In Game io he had to repeat one of the 
openings that he played before. Now clearly I had had time to prepare and 
I would shoot somewhere. And quite obviously I would shoot in the Ruy 
Lopez, because that was the best opportunity for my imagination. Now, if 
you win a game, change the opening. OK, play anything, play the Scandi¬ 
navian, play anything that day, because obviously you are in big danger. 
Now, the fact that he played it... When I left here I told my mother, ‘Just 
pray he will play the Ruy Lopez. Then he will be dead. And it will take 
very little time for me. He will be dead. Instantly.’ From the fashion he 
played his moves, I realized: over. Then he came to Game 11. OK, Game 
io was brilliant, but they told him, “Brilliant, yes, Vishy, but this was 
home-preparation. That is the only thing that Kasparov still can do.’” 

That's what I wanted to say. Y oudidn V start playing till Game 11. 

‘(Slightly offended) Wait a second, wait a second, first of all I played be¬ 
fore Game n. Game io was not very difficult in the endgame but still I 
was quite precise. In the final stage of the game I was very precise. He had 
some counterchances, everything was killed. And now he comes to Game 
11, and (spreads his hands with an astonished, questioning look), I mean, 



if they had some ideas and some respect for me... First of all, maybe I 
haven’t come with one opening. I did so against Short and I was really tor¬ 
tured, even by Nigel. Maybe I had something else and if I had something 
else it would be played in Game n. He was not ready for the Dragon. 
Now, the Dragon was the best idea I could have come up with. Because, if 
he had a chance to talk to my previous coaches, which I think he had, none 
ofthem could ever imagine... ’ 

You think he had... 

‘I think he had. I think he had talked with many. I’m sure about only two, 
Makarichev and Azmaiparashvili, that they didn’t speak. As for others I 
don’t know. But I have reasons to believe that some of them could be help¬ 
ful. But none of them could ever imagine the Dragon as an opening.’ 

So, where did it come from? 

‘From myself. You remember my game with Topalov? In March we spent 
about a week analyzing the Dragon with White. Exactly, long castle and 
g4. Exactly, not to play bishop C4. We had a very deep analysis of that and 
I won one game. Then I thought, why don’t you play the black side? And 
we spent about ten days analyzing Bishop C4. And I said, “Fine, it will be 
played.” It was not yet enough, I would have preferred to have more prep¬ 
aration. But the moment will come when I will play it. And this moment 
has come, Game 11. Now imagine you’re Anand, you’ve lost Game 10, 
and now in Game 11 it’s the Dragon, things are changing. After Game 9 
you thought Kasparov was trapped. No opening with White, no opening 
with Black. Now suddenly you see, you’re trapped. You were crushed in 
Game 10 and now you see that it’s not Scheveningen, where you can play 
Bishop e2 and try to get an advantage there. To win in the Dragon you 
should play Bishop C4 and I14 and that’s what Vishy wanted to avoid in the 
match. The Dragon was a perfect choice against his strategy. I didn’t 
know about his strategy before, but it worked perfectly. Now, I offered a 
draw after the opening. I was happy, I was satisfied that now... (pauses). 
And he said no. OK, fine, you want to show your fighting spirit because 
it’s the first day that Indian television is showing the match. Now, I play 
King g7. I mean, could you give another explanation than a complete lack 
of respect for him to think that I didn’t see, I mean to think that I lost the 
exchange? (Totally incredulous) You came to this position and you may 
have missed Rook C2, but before playing Knight b6 he spent less than one 
minute. Before playing Knight b6, could you think again? If you respect 
Kasparov, who is probably not that bad a player. Do you think he missed 
losing the exchange? (Completely baffled) OK, any more explanations?’ 
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That was the end of the match, you mean? 

‘No, it was not the end of the match. That was really the turning point. 
Decisive was game 14. An interesting opening choice. I don’t think it was a 
good opening, but it was an interesting choice. And again I was hesitant. 
For a few moves I thought, “Maybe I shouldn’t go too far, because any 
draw will secure my position.” And OK, while hesitating I discovered my¬ 
self in a strategically lost position. That was the only fight in the match. 
And I think I played a great game. OK, maybe it wasn’t enough to save the 
game, but I liked very much what I did. I just pushed all the pieces and 
again I felt that Anand, had we played in a tournament, would not have 
been surprised. OK, Kasparov can do things like that. When I played g4 
and looked at him... He couldn’t believe it, you know. He was told that 
Kasparov was dead and could only win a game after the opening, and now it 
was a game. From a very inferior position I organized something. He was 
still in the same position and I had a Pawn on a6, a Knight on es, g4_ Black 
was more than OK, but he completely collapsed and he lost in time-trouble. 
This was a big fight and I was very proud of winning this game.’ 

You are very critical of Anand’s psychological attitude. During the match you al¬ 
ways stressed that you had good, friendly relations. Anand had the feeling that this 
was absolutely one-sided. The moment anything would have gone wrong in the 
match for you, would have marked the end of these friendly relations. As he put it, 
‘Kasparov resorts to anything as long as he wins. ’ 

‘(Quietly) OK, I don’t know, definitely I would not be very happy if I was 
losing. But I don’t see any foundation for this claim. I enjoyed very much 
that I could concentrate only on chess. For me it was very important to 
prove that Kasparov’s matches can be very calm and quiet. With Anand 
it’s easy, because I didn’t see any problem. OK, I was not very happy in 
the early stages, not in Game 9 probably. I had no anger against Anand, no 
hatred, no nothing. That would stay. This statement is probably also put 
into Anand’s mind by some other people. I don’t believe he has any 
reasons to say so.’ 

I have often wondered how aware you are ofwhat you do at the board. OK, you are 
pulling faces, which nobody really minds that much, but in Game to you were also 
slamming the door. Quite typical I found what happened in Game 14. After Anand 
had played gj the noise from outside became too much. Y ou looked at him and said, 
‘This is madness. ’At the same time you could barely suppress a grin. Simply because 
you relished the tension that had arisen. 

‘This is a fact, I really liked the tension. Game 14 was probably the only 
game which I really enjoyed. A big fight, finally the big day had come.’ 
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You wouldn V have cared ifthe noise had been twice as loud. 

‘In fact, I didn’t care. For me, it’s, eh, I understand it’s bad, but I don’t 
mind. I would prefer no noise, but don’t forget when I played the matches 
with Karpov there were two thousand people in the hall, and they were 
asking for silence all the time. Game 14 was the fight that Anand had 
wanted to avoid throughout the match. And I felt, (gets enthusiastic again) 
I had planted all my energy in the pieces. With every move I pushed my 
pieces forward and forward and forward, in a very suspect position, you 
know. And I enjoyed it. And he collapsed. That was the end of the match.’ 
]Ye have seen Anand collapse miraculously quickly. Does this lack of resilience im¬ 
ply that he isn’t quite the second player in the world? 

‘That doesn’t say so, he beat Kamsky quite convincingly. If he is not num¬ 
ber two, who is number two? Not Kamsky, because there was a match 
Anand-Kamsky. Kamsky is not a chess player. OK, Karpov...’ 

People will say that Karpov would not have broken down like that. 

‘Yes, but it would be interesting to see a match Karpov-Anand. I would 
love to see that match because Anand has a very good chance of winning. 
Because Karpov no longer has the energy and resistance that he had before 
to go through such a long match. It could be a different match with Kar¬ 
pov. But I wouldn’t have such psychological problems with Karpov in the 
early stages of the match, because I know him quite well. Karpov’s re¬ 
sources are limited. Now with all my experience and sufficient energy not 
to let him too close to me to punch, I don’t think that I would have the 
same problems. I don’t think that, if I am in normal shape, that anybody 
can beat me in a match. Because I am playing chess now. After so many 
years of trouble, I concentrate on the game and I have serious intentions to 
stay concentrated on the game for a few more years.’ 

As for your American dream, if I look around me I cannot blame you for coming 
here. It was a fantastic venue, even with its obvious drawbacks. What is it exactly 
that appeals to you in the United States? Is it the American dream of a Moscow 
boy... 

‘No, no, no, I am cosmopolitan. I am still European and if I had to choose 
where to live I would stay in Europe. This is the centre of the financial 
world. If you want to succeed as a professional sport you must be in Amer- 
lca -1 have said this many many times and I can repeat it. You need Amer- 
lca - This is where the money is. Now if I go to another corporation and 
say, “I want you to sponsor chess”, I can tell them that this is not an awk¬ 
ward sport. It’s the game that was played on top of the World Trade Cen¬ 
ter. And everybody saw it. You could see it on CNN International. That 
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changed the rules of the game. We are a legitimate professional sport now. 
I am sure we accomplished more than anyone expected and that was a ma¬ 
jor breakthrough. And everyone in American chess understands that this 
is the moment American chess has been waiting for for years. It’s not like 
the Fischer-Spassky match. Fischer-Spassky was about a Cold War cru¬ 
sade. Good American versus bad Soviet. Here we have been selling chess. 
No politics, no animosity, no hatred. Indian, Russian, so what? It was only 
chess. And chess succeeded as a game. We had unbelievable coverage, 
whatever some people may say in Europe. Ask Intel, Intel will tell you the 
truth. Unbelievable coverage on television, in print media, excellent. USA 
Today had regular reports in the sports section. Now that is important. In 
the sports section. Chess very often is not seen as a sport in this country. 
Now we moved to the sports section.’ 

Finally, briefly before the matchyou said in an interview, 'If I don’t win the match 
that will be the end ofthe PC A. ’ That doesn 7 sound very promising for the strength 
ofan organization ifeverything depends on one person. 

‘No, it doesn’t, but unfortunately it is true. It’s not because of Kasparov 
and the PCA. It’s just because of the attitude of some top players. You 
need a defending champion, who will spend his time, who will make some 
sacrifices to help the organization succeed. Now, with Anand, he is a nice 
guy, but he made it clear that he didn’t want to make any sacrifices. He 
wanted to go and play chess, make more money, period. The PCA cannot 
survive under such conditions. And also you have this FIDE-PCA situa¬ 
tion, you have Kamsky and Karpov, and all our enemies in FIDE making a 
lot of noise. With Anand, the PCA would be defenceless, because Anand 
would never defend the organization. He doesn’t care. It could grow only 
with me still spending my time on organizational issues. It’s not because of 
the total weakness of the organization, which was weak from the very be¬ 
ginning, even though now it’s much stronger, but it’s just due to the polit¬ 
ical struggle in the chess world. Now the PCA is strong. The PCA is the 
only source of real money in the chess world. We will get our two-year 
contract with Intel very soon. The PCA will be around for a long time. 
This was the period of judgement here and we won, because chess is in 
America now. It looks attractive for many corporations and we do not ex¬ 
pect that we will have any more financial difficulties. And looking at the 
FIDE situation you will understand that without the PCA chess progress 
will be stalled.’ 
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VISHY ANAND 


‘It’s literally true that in chess a winner can do 
anything he wants.’ 

NEW YORK, OCTOBER 1995 

The sensational win in Game 9 that broke the deadlock of two weeks of 
draws only produced a short-lived euphoria among Vishy Anand’s 
friends and followers. The cold shower of four losses from five games 
that followed effectively put an end to all hopes and convinced many 
that in the final analysis Anand (25) had not been ready for the Big 
Challenge. A rough-and-ready verdict that Anand tends to disagree 
with. There had been nothing wrong with his chess, he explained the 
day after the last game, he purely lost his first world championship 
match on the psychological battle-field. A fresh and flowing talk about 
a month in New York. About Game 11, after which his ‘confidence 
dropped and things went wrong’, and about Garry Kasparov, the 
champion who ‘wouldn’t refrain from anything as long as he wins’. 

W hen I ran into you the day before the first game, apart from looking fit, you 
looked nervous. Not the kind ofnervousness that is indispensable for a match 
like this one, but rather edgy. What was the reason? 

‘I didn’t have this impression myself. As always it is interesting to see 
what people thought of you at the crucial moments. That’s often a sur¬ 
prise. I knew I was tense, but only the due tension that comes with such a 
match. I wanted to do well. You know, the first few games when Kasparov 
usually tries to hit quite hard. Maybe that was what was on my mind, but 
I’m really speculating.’ 

On the other hand you seemed to be fully in control once the match started. To what 
extent did thefirst games go according to plan ? 

‘There wasn’t really a plan. The interesting thing was that everybody I 
spoke to gave me this strange advice, if you reach five-five you will win the 
match. Or you will have very good chances to win the match. Strange ad¬ 
vice. I can’t really say that this was what I was aiming for. I did want to 
st art solidly. I felt I should get into it. In fact my problems were the oppo¬ 
site. I didn’t have any problems settling into the match and really playing 
well. My real problems came at an unexpected moment, starting with 
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Game 11 .1 don’t want to say that Game io started my problems. This is 
expected. You play a slightly bouncy variation of the Open Spanish... It 
can happen. Game n was really the blow. I didn’t really want to win that 
day. I just wanted to get a little bit worked up. It was just cocky because I 
ended up losing. That was a really bad moment. In an even match one loss 
makes much more difference than in a topsy-turvy match. If a match goes 
very evenly for a long time and you suddenly lose a game it’s that much 
more difficult. One loss I could take. A good loss where he beat me for 
some reason I could take. But giving a free point in a match that hasn’t 
been swinging one way or the other... After the eleventh game my confi¬ 
dence dropped and things went wrong.’ 

I asked whether things initially went according to plan. Looking back, how much 
canyouplan? 

‘You don’t plan too much. But there are intangible things you notice. 
Around Game 11 1 felt that he knew this confusion before. That the match 
was getting tense. But I wasn’t realizing it. Maybe Game io took more out 
of me than I realized. It’s the only way to explain such a drop in play in 
Game u. Even in Game 12 I was struggling. I just managed to draw. 
Game 13 I just lost without a fight. And I think in Game 14 I snapped out 
of it. But it’s the kind of snap out you don’t want, when you’re two points 
down. How much can I plan? I don’t know. Every world championship 
match will take its turns anyway. I was too focused. I was over-prepared. I 
know I am quoting Kasparov to a certain degree. But in a different way. I 
don’t mean that I was so concentrated on preparation. What I mean is that 
I did several months of preparation and I should have found some way to 
unwind better.’ 

Was the strategy in the first halfsimply to put all pressure on Kasparov? Like, I am 
not going to do anything spectacular, just let himcomein like a raging bull and then 
I will take my chances? 

‘Possibly, but I also wanted to get into the match before doing anything 
stupid. The last thing I wanted to do was do all kinds of things and then 
realize I was... I wasn’t sure what to expect. We had some rough ideas and 
of course we considered it reasonably desirable to be tied after eight 
games. And a win somewhere would be fantastic. But we weren’t playing 
according to a plan, because if then something goes horribly wrong you 
drop your plan and your feeling is that you are dropping something and 
you shouldn’t have to do that. ’ 

You worked very hard on your opening preparation. People felt that this heavy em¬ 
phasis went at the cost of your playing pleasure. 



‘That’s partially true. But what’s 
the solution? You can’t go there 
and play i.b4, can you? I think 
he is much happier sticking to a 
prepared script than me. I accept 
that point, but at the same time a 
lot of these things are simply 
necessary. Often your openings 
will give you the right to play 
your own game. That’s what 
Karpov used to say. He played 
openings just to get a position. 
That sums it up. With Kasparov 
it’s different. You could see it. 
Whenever I deviated he would 
stop, go home and look. He’s 
narrowed his way of playing as 
well. His opening repertoire is 
fabulously broad, but...’ 

He sacrifices everything for the ultimate result? 

‘He may not do this so much in tournaments, but certainly in this match 
he gave the impression of someone who couldn’t give a toss what margin 
he won by and how he did it.’ 

Understandable,you think? 

‘Oh, perfectly. This match was really a bit silly. Once you decide to make 
it spectator-oriented, you should go the full hog and make it twelve games. 
Then it’s over more quickly and the thing comes to a head much more 
quickly. After we played ten games we had both exhausted a lot of energy, 
while we were still reluctant to use all our energy, as there were ten games 
ahead. After we finished the first eight games, which was already the lon¬ 
gest series of draws, the longest match I had ever played in my life was still 
remaining, twelve games. Of course for him it’s not such a bad thing, be¬ 
cause he’s played twenty-four games a lot. We were both exhausted after a 
while. Every once in a while you can really have a slugfest, but often it is 
too exhaustive to play.’ 

In the third game you missed a good chance to take an early lead. Your sober reac¬ 
tion was that there would be more such chances. Was that level-headedness or over- 
confidence? 

‘I think it is just level-headedness. It’s not a sign of arrogance if you say 



Vishy Anand: ‘This match was really 
a bit silly.’ 
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this. Inevitably in a match there will be chances. If you start going to be 
upset in Game 3 that’s not going to help you when there are seventeen 
games left.’ 

Then in Game 6 it was Kasparov's turn to miss a win. After the game you were both 
so baffled by the position on the board that you expressed your perplexity by telling 
each other that you didn 7 have a clue what was going on. Should you not have sup¬ 
pressed this impulse? 

‘I don’t think it really mattered. What he basically does is he says, “You 
are clearly better.” So I say, “No, you’re better.” Basically what we are 
trying to do is explain to the other guy what an idiot he is for offering the 
draw, because he was better. And this just degenerated into this. Maybe 
somehow I was the inexperienced lamb being led by the nose for a while. 
Maybe, it’s possible, I don’t know. But I don’t think there’s anything 
wrong with a few words afterwards. We’re not giving anything away... But 
maybe you’re right... These are small differences. (Decidedly) But ulti¬ 
mately I lost because at the right moment I lost control. That was it. I 
don’t need to look for other factors.’ 

Before the match people in your camp said that you were not going to put up with 
Kasparov’s face-pulling and extrovert behaviour if he crossed a certain line. I got 
the impression that you felt that line was crossed several times. Yet, you didn’t 
react. 

‘I was always used to ignoring it. What else can I do? As long as he does it 
legally I cannot do anything about it. I can make faces also, but I feel silly 
doing this. Ultimately he didn’t bother me that much. It’s easy to say that 
in Game 11 I was bothered by this. What really bothered me was Bishop 
C2 (starts laughing). That was a very strong move. He was also making 
faces in some of the earlier games. As long as my position is OK, I find this 
more amusing than anything else. Especially in the games where he pulled 
amazing faces. When I realized that he was bluffing. It made it look just 
silly, not frightening.’ 

You didn 7 feel the inclination to pull somefaces yourself! 

‘I think you should also be yourself. Also, if you pull faces it is not a way of 
dealing with it, it’s a way of being affected by it. You’re reacting to some¬ 
thing you want to ignore. It didn’t really bother me.’ 

How did you undergo Game to? You ’re sitting there thinking, he only comes in to 
bang out a move, next bangs the door... 

‘Yeah, the banging the door was a bit rude. The face-pulling is OK, but 
the door-banging... But I even expected it. I expected some kind of dirty 
trick. Once I went a point up I knew something was going to happen. But I 
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felt, if this is the worst, fine. Obviously my position got so bad so very 
quickly... OK, you can stipulate that Kasparov is certainly not the best be¬ 
haved player. He doesn’t care. He wants to win and he really doesn’t care 
about these things. What can you do?’ 

Didn't you feeI the urge to decide that from then on you wouldn't talk to him any¬ 
more after the game? 

‘We weren’t talking that much. OK, it’s clear, we’re just different person¬ 
alities. I wouldn’t do this to my opponent and I knew that he would. He 
wouldn’t refrain from anything as long as he wins. This guy really wants 
to win. No questions, no holds barred, he wants to win.’ 

You felt it across the hoard? 

‘Well, of course. I mean, we chatted after every game that I lost, and he 
made a great deal out of how friendly we were, at the end. Of course he 
doesn’t mention that after Game 9 he could’t bear to say a word. It’s a kind 
of friendship that I would have lost had I won. It’s a tricky kind of friend¬ 
ship. In general I find it interesting to talk to him and there’s a kind of mu¬ 
tual respect. On the other hand, I don’t know if I should blame him 
particularly for this. It’s also that he’s used to seeing me as number Two 
and I am used to seeing him as number One. But it’s clear that he would 
not have been friendly if I had won. But I didn’t feel like being unfriendly 
because I had lost. It’s just not my style.’ 

I was wondering whether you were fighting enough against his attempts, to my 
mind, to drag you into his influence. For instance, m Game 14, when the noise out¬ 
side the cabin got too much, he looked at you after you had played gg and said, 'This 
is madness', while barely suppressing a grin. To me this seemed part of his wish to 
create an atmosphere offriendliness and smother you at his breast. 

‘It’s clear that this is a guy who is not exactly above certain things. It’s not 
like playing Yusupov, is it? It’s interesting for instance that Karpov is im¬ 
peccable. He hardly did anything really disturbing in Brussels. Kasparov 
really resorts to all these things. I just felt that this was something I 
shouldn’t pay too much attention to. But I couldn’t help noticing it. It was 
striking. I mean, he wasn’t doing this the first eight games. He stopped 
talking completely after the ninth game. The tenth game he was deadly se¬ 
rious. Then, towards the end, he was bantering and joking and trying to be 
friendly, but I can hardly take this at face value.’ 

What do you think the chess audience will think about your passivity in these mat¬ 
ters? 

The chess audience is very fickle. They will take all this in consideration 
during the match, and then at the end, somebody will say, “Yeah, but hey, 
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the final press 
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wait, he lost.” That’s it. And after that if you keep repeating your com¬ 
plaints you’re somebody with sour grapes or this or that. It’s literally true 
that in chess a winner can do anything he wants. It’s unfortunate, but 
that’s the way it is. Petrosian can complain all he wants that Fischer had 
some favourable conditions in Buenos Aires. Who remembers? Spassky 
had a genuine complaint against Fischer about lots of Fischer’s behaviour. 
Who cared? Ultimately, maybe up to the last game they will buy your 
story. It doesn’t matter if it’s true or false. It’s irrelevant. And I think it’s a 
waste of time trying to complain or make a deal about it.’ 

Were you aware of the ease with which people who at first believed in your chances 
or set high ho pes on you, counted you out after Kasparov had taken the lead? 

‘I was following some of the stuff and it’s amazing to see people change 
their opinion with every game. I mean, I’ve been an expert on world 
championship matches and I have myself commented on them. The first 
thing is that you say some nonsense like, “This guy has a chance. What 
he’s got to do is this, this, and this.” And you sound very intelligent. And 
the next day if the result you predicted didn’t happen you say, “Because 
he didn’t do this and this he lost.” I don’t know. Experts are a bit tiring 
sometimes. You will always find some grandmasters or other people who 
have something interesting to say, but you will always have this superficial 
group who are boring. You can’t blame them, that’s the reason they’re not 
playing.’ 

Did you feel hurt when Kasparov kept repeating, that your team had made major 
mistakes? 

‘No, in general, again, the winner is going to do this. Is going to sit and 
gloat. At least Kasparov is going to sit and gloat if he wins.’ 
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And there is no wayfor you to defend your people? 

‘It’s all sorts of silly things. It is clear that he is much better at public rela¬ 
tions. Much better, no comparison. For instance after Game 15. Well, you 
know, I made half out of five, and we had had five decisive results out of 
six games. So, I just said I am too exhausted. On top of that they had this 
circus with the air-conditioner. The air-conditioner failed and the game 
started two hours late. And I came here and said, “OK, I’m going to make 
a draw and go back.” For me there was nothing wrong with that. It sounds 
like giving up, but at three points it sounds more realistic that if I’d play 
that day that I would lose and then there would be a very real chance that 
there wouldn’t be a seventeenth game. It seemed much more realistic to 
really give it a try in the seventeenth game. As I proved. I took a draw, took 
a draw and gave it a real thrust. And Kasparov took the draw, eagerly, no 
problem. Now, in general he said nice things about me in the press centre 
or in front of a chess audience. But afterwards he went to a non-chess au¬ 
dience, USA Today, and he wrote them something saying, “Vishy has 
given up. But he may not want to fight with the white pieces, I do. Fri¬ 
day’s game will not be like Thursday’s.” And of course it was exactly like 
Thursday’s. He understands that for the general audience he should have 
a different attitude. I am a fighter, I am the great one who is producing so 
much excitement. I found that quite unfair. I don’t think he even realizes 
he is being contradictory. He just sees it as completely normal. Which is 
quite correct. You can really sell the general public whatever you want. As 
this match has proved, and many matches have proved. The truth doesn’t 
matter. It doesn’t matter that it was he who was offering all the draws. Ul¬ 
timately you go out there and shout your side of the case first and after a 
while ... So, it wasn’t a surprise to me that I was being blamed for all the 
draws. It struck me as totally ridiculous, but... It is clear, Americans don’t 
like draws. For this reason I don’t think chess is ever going to break some 
threshold in the US. There is certainly scope for growth. But you have to 
pretend and lie to get what you want. It’s a bit funny for me, that’s all.’ 
Publicity was the word in this match. Did you feel insulted when you were not con¬ 
sulted when the match was moved from Cologne to New York? 

‘In general I wasn’t consulted about anything. I wasn’t consulted about the 
world championship going from Cologne to New York. I wasn’t consulted 
about the reduction of the prize-money. I wasn’t sure to be insulted or not. 
As they explained it there was no choice. It couldn’t be held in Cologne. 
And while they didn’t consult me, they certainly kept me informed. Obvi¬ 
ously I was one of the last people to find out it had been moved to New 



York. Yusupov knew first and he came and told me in Spain. We kept rea¬ 
sonably in touch, but of course they were always telling me after the event 
what they had decided. I don’t think they were trying to cheat me or any¬ 
thing. I didn’t take it as an insult. I understood they just couldn’t find the 
money. Even here they couldn’t find the prize-fund. Already it’s the low¬ 
est prize-fund since ‘87. Seville was a bit more, because the Swiss Franc 
was so bloody strong. It’s not a sign that things are getting better. As far as 
I can see, it’s a sign that things are getting worse.’ 

Has the match left a bitter taste inyour mouth? 

‘Not really. You know, the climate for chess isn’t that clear. It’s messy. 
There are so many people operating at so many levels. There are so many 
factions. It’s just not very promising. It’s nice to have Joop (van 
Oosterom) around (the sponsor of the annual rapid and blindfold Amber 
tournaments in Monaco - DJtG) and some Dutch and Spanish tourna¬ 
ments. At the top things are not very clear. Like this reunification match. 
It’s not clear whether we are going to have one association or two. The 
politics are generally quite distressing. But I never had the feeling that 
Kasparov was doing anything against me. I just felt that they genuinely 
couldn’t find the money and they couldn’t raise the sponsorship necessary 
for such an event. And they were putting a brave face on it, which is fine, 
but that is just what it was.’ 

As it turned out the sound-proof cabin wasn’t all that sound-proof. It wasn’t 
view-proof either, as you could see the monitor with the commentators’ comments 
on it. 

‘It’s amazing, we could see Fritz. But there was a great story. One day, I 
think it was during the sixth game, I went outside and I heard some com¬ 
mentary. Some moves and what could happen within a few moves. Noth¬ 
ing too important, so I shrugged. Sometimes there are good moves that are 
too obvious. I saw them, they had seen them, so I laughed and went back 
to the booth. After the game, I decided I probably shouldn’t mention it, he 
might be upset. So, I figured, OK, I won’t tell him. After the eighth game 
he came charging in, we agreed a draw and he said, “You know, Yasser 
(Seirawan) is analyzing Rook e2, but I think that after this and this I can 
draw.” (Laughs with an incredulous expression) This was amazing for me. 
He took it as given that both of us could listen to this and thought, “What 
is there to pretend about?” A very refreshing attitude. I was a bit embar¬ 
rassed to admit it, but he just came and said... I found this hysterical. In 
general, trying to do things for the spectators they lost sight that you have 
players also. Something with the conditions here was just weird. It looked 
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more like the World Open in Philadelphia than the world championship. 
If you have to sit and explain to someone that you’re not supposed to see 
Fritz. You shouldn’t have to do this.’ 

Did they make too many sacrifices to have the mate hat this spectacular venue? 

‘I don’t know. If I had won I would not have felt that. You have to make 
sure you’re not complaining just because you lost. But certainly many 
things were very strange. Already I miss some good Dutch tournaments, 
and also it’s been a long time that I had something vaguely resembling the 
ambiance in a Dutch press centre, with chocomel (a Dutch brand of choc¬ 
olate milk that tends to be popular with foreign guests at the tournaments 
in Wijk aan Zee - DJtG) and the board boys. I’m getting a bit nostalgic. 
Also Linares, it’s j ust a different world.’ 

Yesterday at the cocktail party, Kasparov was still fully stressed and walked out 
with a grim face. Neither did his company look too relaxed. Your friends and sec¬ 
onds did. Is that the difference between winning and losing the championship? 

‘I was delighted that it was over. After the seventeenth game I had one day 
to get myself ready. Yusupov said, “Don’t worry about the preparing. We 
will look at something if you like but he will offer you a draw in ten 
moves.” Which true enough he did. Towards the end Yusupov could al¬ 
most predict every draw offer. He said he would offer a draw in Game 16. 
“Don’t worry, don’t bother preparing. Do you want to win?” “It would be 
nice if I could try.” “If you have any chance do you want to sit there and do 
your Holy Grail imitation? (In a perfect imitation of this legendary 
Monthy Python scene) Come back, I’m going to get you with my false 
teeth!” I said, “No, I don’t want to do the Holy Grail imitation.” “Then 
don’t worry about it and get out of it.” All my seconds were lovely. A re¬ 
ally good team. Jon (Speelman) is a lot of fun. Artur (Yusupov) is a lot of 
fun, Elizbar (Ubilava), Patrick (Wolf!).’ 

Did youfeel insulted by Kasparov's draw offer in Game 14? 

‘In general I didn’t feel insulted. Often I said, “Shit, why didn’t I think of 
this myself? Why didn’t I offer him a draw two days ago?” Things like 
that. I am trying to sit there and behave correctly. What the hell am I do¬ 
ing? This is the way to be. In general a lot of the things he did, with hind¬ 
sight I have to say, I don’t find them annoying. The only thing that was 
annoying was that I didn’t do any of them myself.’ 
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VASILY IVANCHUK 


‘It is not easy to live with a chess player.’ 


AMSTERDAM, AUGUST 1996 

When Vasily Ivanchuk (27) struggles with the tensions besetting him, 
even the most seasoned chess player looks on in amazement. Absent- 
mindedly rocking his head, he stares into space, lost to the world. 
Sometimes he sings to relax his mind, some Ukrainian folk song or 
other. Defeat can affect him so deeply that he runs outside for solitude 
and howls like a wolf. With stronger nerves he might well have been 
world champion already. But even without this title, his colleagues 
often mumble: ‘Chuky, you’re a genius.’ A conversation shortly before 
the start of the Donner Memorial in Amsterdam: ‘Sometimes I want to 
forget everything.’ 

I t is a less than encouraging start. Ivanchuk, his face utterly expression¬ 
less, has found a seat in the reception of a hotel in Amsterdam-Zuid. 
No, he has no wish at all to talk about his earliest chess years. He huffs and 
puffs. Lying back in his chair, he looks at his hands and says slowly and 
clearly: ‘That was many, many years ago. I don’t want to think about it any 
more.’ But he graciously deigns to think back on what attracted him to 
chess in the first place. His eyes actually light up when he explains how 
hugely interesting he found it. But the spark quickly dies away again. 

He looks as if we’re already done. Or do I want to know more? Earlier that 
day, he had said that as far as he was concerned, a 15-minute conversation 
would do just fine, but even this seems too much to ask now. Dully he re¬ 
counts that as a child he was constantly moved from place to place because 
of the frequent transfers of his father. As a young chess player he tried to 
pick up something from each player he studied, but Alekhine’s deep com¬ 
binations appealed to him most. 

Straightening himself slightly, he explains that there is no single way to 
learn chess. One’s personality plays an important part. And then suddenly 
he perks up, raises his eyes and says: ‘The most important thing for me is 
that I am interested. I must really feel like playing. If that’s the case I am 
brimming with ideas. Ifl am forced to work, the effect is much weaker.’ 
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‘I am constantly trying to learn new things 
in order to be able to analyse the situations 
in my life.’ 


Summer 1995. Ivanchuk 
is playing in Dortmund 
and doesn’t feel like it. It is 
impossible to get him go¬ 
ing. Listlessly he shuffles 
across the podium. When 
seated at the board, he 
hardly looks at the pieces. 
He stares into unknown 
vistas, fiddling with his 
nose. Sometimes he turns 
his chair halfway towards 
the audience and looks at 
nothing. He offers a draw 
shortly after the opening 
in virtually every game. 
Very few people dare to 
refuse. Beliavsky and Bareev reject the offer and are severely punished. 
His only defeat is at the hands of the eventual winner, Kramnik. After¬ 
wards Ivanchuk says that he was plagued by private problems. The tour¬ 
nament director scoffs that the chess player did not seem to have such 
problems when he pocketed his steep appearance fee. He will never invite 
this work-shy chess star again. When this threat is conveyed to Ivanchuk, 
he raises his dark eyebrows and admonishes mockingly: ‘Never say never!’ 
Ivanchuk does not feel like rehashing this affair. Nor does he feel inclined 
‘to analyse for himself again’ the reason why he reneged on a contract to 
play in the VSB tournament in Amsterdam in the spring of this year. He is 
worrying about anew tournament now. 

Are you looking so dejected because you are not sure whether you are going to play 
here? 

‘Yes, yes. I have many problems. Different interests and the constant 
stress in my life (sighs). In my private life.’ 

What would you go and do ifsomeone told you that didn 7 have to play? 

‘I could make excursions into the city. Visit galleries, museums. Walk 
along the canals. Or read books.’ 

What books? 

‘I have a few with me. Historical books, detective novels (laughs for the 
first time). I read more than one book during a tournament. I like variety.’ 
Kasparov told me earlier this year that he was reading a Jive-volume German work 
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about the history of mankind , because he wanted to find out for himself how the fu¬ 
ture would look. 

‘That’s interesting. I am reading about French history at the moment, the 
time of Louis XI. But I also like philosophical works. Nietzsche, Epicurus. 
I recently read about Alexander of Macedonia and now I am pleasantly en¬ 
grossed in Julius Caesar’s comments. I find his take on the world fascinat¬ 
ing, but also his approach to everyday problems. I can learn a lot from 
him. I am constantly trying to learn new things in order to be able to ana¬ 
lyse the situations in my life.’ 

In the same way that you analyse a game ofchess? 

‘Yes, sometimes I try to analyse my friends’ and other people’s characters. 
The motives for their behaviour. I try to find an explanation for why they 
did something. Sometimes my approach is too subjective, with the result 
that I don’t see them as they are, but as I would like them to be.’ 

How do you see yourselj? Doyou analyse your own behaviour as well? 

‘Yes, of course. I try not to repeat the blunders I have made in my life. I 
have already made too many. But this is not something I want to talk 
about.’ 

Doyou think you are able to analyse your own behaviour reasonably well? 

‘Not always. It depends on my frame of mind and on my concentration.’ 
Many people in the chess world do not understandyou. 

‘Maybe. But that’s normal. I also fail to understand many other chess 
players, so it’s not such a big surprise that they do not understand me.’ 

Linares, 1990. During the annual super-toumament I get my first chance to 
observe Ivanchuk from nearby for a few days in a row. A recurrent source of 
amusement are the songs that the young Ukrainian grandmaster sings in the 
crowded hotel restaurant - not to please anyone or draw attention to him¬ 
self, though. At night he eats his dinner, silently and withdrawn, sometimes 
making jerky, semi-involuntary movements with his hands and arms. And 
then, seemingly almost to exorcize himself, he suddenly starts singing to 
himself. They are lovely songs, usually, songs that sound soothing. When I 
broach this subject now, he is not surprised. ‘I do this purely to relax. Some¬ 
times I want to forget everything. Something is bugging me. That’s annoy¬ 
ing, so I try to forget it by doing something simple.’ 

Is it also a way to release the tension ofthe game? 

‘Yes, certainly, that too.’ 

The songs were not the only thing that surprised many of your colleagues. When you 
had suffered a crushing defeat during one ofthe toumamentsin Tilburg... 
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‘(Immediately) Against Gelfand (racks his memory)? Or against Kamsky?’ 

I don V remember. But I do remember that late that night in the holiday village 
phere the players were staying, you gave voice to your misery by howling like a 
wolf. Was this also a way to release tension? 

‘Yes, but it’s a rather difficult way to get rid of your stress. I try to avoid it 
these days, because it costs too much energy.’ 

Doyoufeel rotten afterwards? 

‘Yes (smiles). And for the people around me this behaviour is also pretty 
shocking, of course.’ 

To what extent are you aware of your behaviour? Do you get into a kind oftrance? 
‘No. There are several ways. Sometimes I try to sleep. Sometimes I try to 
think of absolutely nothing (sits motionless and stares). I sit in a chair or 
go to bed and am completely relaxed. Sometimes I try to think of some¬ 
thing restful. Of the sea, trees, a park.’ 

After losing a game. 

‘Not only then. Sometimes I also have to relax after a good game. If it was 
a long and exhausting one. The next day brings a new round, and this 
game must be forgotten. ’ 

Does defeat make you very unhappy? 

‘Yes. After some games I feel extremely unhappy.’ 

When is chess beautiful? 

‘When I discover ideas that I have never seen before. Nothing that looks 
like it. That’s really beautiful. An idea or combination with a new motif. 
But that’s extremely rare. Real beauty is rare. That’s a pity, but I under¬ 
stand that it has to be this way.’ 

Doyoufind the game more important than the result? 

‘It depends. Sometimes its competitive importance is so great that the re¬ 
sult is the only thing that counts. Actually, I very often regard the result as 
more important than the quality of the game.’ 

Linares 1994. For the second time in his career, Vasily Ivanchuk wins the 
‘Wimbledon of chess’. At the end of the tournament, the kitchen of the 
Anibal hotel presents him with a large cake topped by 27 candles, because 
his victory coincides with his birthday. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Ivanchuk invites the children who wait at the tournament hall every day to 
ask for autographs to come and eat it. He feels at home here. He is always 
prepared to play in Linares. When I ask him about it, he needs little 
prompting to explain why. 

‘It’s the overall atmosphere. The people who come to watch in the playing 
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hall, the children. It is so gratifying that everyone here knows all the chess 
players. It’s such a quiet town and great for walks. There’s a beautiful 
paseo with palm trees. I always feel very good there.’ 

He still thinks back with pleasure to his first victory in Linares. He had 
rarely been so in the mood for chess and his preparation verged on the ma¬ 
niacal, both mentally and physically. Gymnastics in the morning, study¬ 
ing chess for the rest of the day. After a trip full of delays and other 
misfortunes he only reached Linares at five in the morning on the day the 
match was starting. The lots had already been drawn. At the reception he 
was told that he was allowed to play his first game - against Kasparov - in 
the afternoon. It was far from ideal, but any worries proved to be un¬ 
founded. The World Champion moved too fast and gave Ivanchuk ample 
opportunity to score an extremely important point. In Round 5 he com¬ 
pleted the sensation by beating Karpov as well. In the end he finished half 
a point ahead of Kasparov. It was the first time in 10 years that the World 
Champion did not seal a tournament with victory. The people of Linares 
took Ivanchuk to their hearts. Everyone seemed utterly satisfied that this 
silent dreamer, of all people, had put the bombastic Kasparov in his place. 
Ivanchuk started feeling so at home there that a few years later he 
mounted the podium to play his game with his bare feet in shower slip¬ 
pers. The darling of the public looked absent-mindedly around him and 
the audience chuckled. Kasparov was not amused and reproached his col¬ 
league for his lack of good manners without waiting for the end of the 
round. When I remind him of this incident, Ivanchuk frowns. ‘I vaguely 
remember something like this.’ Then, after a brief pause to collect his 
thoughts: ‘But I find it hard to imagine that it was such a problem for 
Kasparov. For the organisers, okay, maybe they regarded it as a lack of re¬ 
spect. But I don’t think it would be possible to put Kasparov, or anyone, 
off their chess game by wearing slippers instead of shoes.’ 

‘ What part do Kasparov and Karpov play in your life? 

‘They are opponents. I will have to beat them. I play them from time to 
time, but it would be far more interesting if I could play a match against 
them, of course. My last match was against Anand in 1992, which is four 
years ago. Such a match would stimulate me tremendously.’ 

A match is the real test, as Kasparov is wont to say. 

‘Yes, that’s true. I don’t have enough match experience. (Continues with 
such emphasis that he has to laugh himself) I need a match!’ 

What do you think of Kasparov 'sand Karpov’s political ideas? 
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Speaking softly, 
searching his 
memory for the 
variations he 
calculated, he 
invariably manages 
to have the 
audience at his feet. 


Ivanchuk makes a brief, dismissive gesture and averts his face. 

What do you personally think is the reason why you never got veryfar in the world 
championship cycle? 

‘I am not stable when all that counts is the end result. One day I think the 
cycle is very important and the next I am not interested at all. Then I just 
want to play chess and not bother about anything else. This intermittent 
interest is my problem. If you want to become world champion, you have 
to put in a long series of consistent results.’ 

In several tournaments you also complained about problems with your heart, but I 
always had thefeeling that your problems were actually purely psychological. 

‘I think so too. It had a lot to do with my lack of self-confidence.’ 

It has often been said that Vasily Ivanchuk is a great talent, but that his nerves will 
stop him from ever becoming world champion. 

‘Who knows. But I will only be able to refute this theory by actually be¬ 
coming world champion. But when I look at all those players who did be¬ 
come world champions, then it’s clear that all of them also had problems 
with their nerves,’ 

Does that mean that you have the makings ofa world champion after all? 

‘Hmmm. As far as psychological problems are concerned, yes.’ 

Is this because of the character of the game? 

‘Yes, on the one hand you have a major intellectual effort, and on top of 
that your nerves are overburdened. This combination is enough to cause 
considerable problems.’ 

Wijkaan Zee, January 1996. Ivanchuk is playing in the Hoogovens tourna¬ 
ment and he is inspired. His games are veritable gems, and the high point 
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is a staggering queen sacrifice against Shirov. A few times he elucidates his 
games on a demonstration board in the press-room. Speaking softly, 
searching his memory for the variations he calculated, he invariably man¬ 
ages to have the audience at his feet. They seem mesmerised by the clear 
lines of his games, which are at once logical and hallucinatory. They, too, 
must have had some inkling of what his fellow-grandmasters felt when 
they looked at his games and muttered: ‘Chuky, you are a genius.’ Because 
I feel like telling him this, I do so. His only reaction is a brief nod, but what 
can he say to this anyway? 

Do you think you 're a genius yourself? 

‘That’s a difficult question. I don’t think so. My game still has so many 
weaknesses. For me, a genius is someone who is perfect. My playing is far 
from perfect.’ 

But there are games... 

‘Yes, some games. But I don’t even want to think about those. I try to con¬ 
centrate on new games. I don’t think it is any good for a chess player to be 
proud of a few of his games. ’ 

Linares, spring 1990. After the end of the tournament a coach-load of 
mainly Russian chess players heads for Madrid in the middle of the night. 
Everyone is tired, but a few people are talking. Then Vasily Ivanchuk 
starts singing a song. It is a racy Russian song, and he sings it with Kar¬ 
pov’s reedy voice. There is great hilarity, and the singer is rewarded with 
warm applause. When I dig up this memory, Ivanchuk starts chuckling to 
himself. 

‘Yes, that was a spontaneous impulse. Karpov had taught me that song 
when, as a junior player, I was invited for a training session with him. Kar¬ 
pov himself is quite a decent singer. He had invited me as a sparring-part¬ 
ner, although he was slightly too strong for me at the time. We analysed 
together, played rapid games. He usually won, but sometimes I beat him. I 
learnt a lot from him on that occasion. He has interesting opinions about 
the world and about all kinds of people.’ 

What interesting things did you learnfrom him? 

‘In those days I couldn’t possibly imagine that someone like Karpov 
needed to worry about anything as far as chess was concerned. I thought 
that once you became world champion, all these problems would sort 
themselves out. And now I saw that this wasn’t the case at all (laughs 
elatedly). What do you mean: problems when you are world champion? It 
was a real eye-opener for me.’ 
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ff 7 io,/oryou, isthereal World Champion, Kasparov or Karpov? 

‘They’re both the real World Champion, of course. You should formulate 
the question differently. What is real and what is not real? The question is 
n ot who is the real champion, but which organisation is real? If Kasparov 
is the real World Champion, then the PCA is the real federation. If Kar¬ 
pov is the real World Champion, then it’s FIDE.’ 

Are therefellow chess players who have become your friends? 

(Abruptly) ‘No, I have no chess friends. I get along quite well with some of 
them, but they are not friends.’ 

Would it be possible? 

‘Very difficult. Virtually impossible. Chess is not only a game, it’s also a 
fight. I cannot fight against a friend. I find it illogical.’ 

It has always amazed me that chess players are able to analyse so peacefully after a 
game. 

‘If you pay attention, you will see that I hardly ever analyse a game with 
my opponent afterwards. I just don’t like it. I prefer to go to my room and 
relax. And I prefer to do my analysing with my second. To me, that’s part 
of the rules of the fight. I can’t be too friendly with my colleagues. I must 
keep my distance.’ 

Botvinnik’s old idea that one should hate one's opponent? 

‘No, nothing like that. The best thing for me when I am playing chess is to be 
able to think exclusively about chess. And not to have to see my opponent as a 
person. I only think about his psychological traits insofar as they have a bear¬ 
ing on chess. Ifl am able to exploit those, then that’s good for my game.’ 

Spring 1991. Things are going well for Vasily Ivanchuk. Shortly after his 
shared win in the Interpolis tournament he inflicts a decisive defeat on 
Yudasin in their Candidates’ match. After the Tilburg tournament his 
comment on Dutch television took the form of him reading Pushkin’s 
poem ‘Talisman’. His talisman was Alisa Galliamova, one of the strongest 
female chess players in the world. Shortly before the match against 
Yudasin they get married. Ivanchuk plays as if in a trance and also wins his 
first Linares tournament. Later that year a son is born to them. The prob¬ 
lems he is constantly referring to now are intimately tied up with the fail¬ 
ure of their marriage. He refuses to elaborate, but admits that there is a 
strong correlation between the good and bad times in his private life and 
his chess results. 

‘Yes, it had an extremely positive effect. There was a very strong connec¬ 
tion.’ 
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Does having a wife have a stabilizing effect on a chess player? 

‘That’s very individual. To release your tension the best option is not al¬ 
ways to talk with your wife. That depends on the player and on the 
woman. And on your mood. With women, a lot depends on their mood, of 
course. Sometimes you’re better off just saying nothing.’ 

Did you have thefeeling that you were an easy person to live with? 

(Surprised) ‘With me? No, that’s not easy.’ 

I would say it’s pretty hard. 

‘Yes, of course. I know.’ 

And there isn 't much that can be done about it? 

‘Difficult. It is not easy to live with a chess player. If he wants to do his 
work well, he will have to isolate himself. Close the door and study. Un¬ 
hook the telephone and analyse, analyse, analyse. Normally speaking, 
phess players are not very communicative people. It’s a lonely occupation.’ 

During our conversation I offered Ivanchuk a piece of chewing gum be¬ 
cause I took one myself. To my slight surprise, he accepted it at once. I 
had never seen him use chewing gum before. Maybe that why he started to 
chew so vehemently. 

Four hours later I saw him again at the opening ceremony of the Donner 
Memorial. When the lots were drawn, the players were called forward one 
by one and given a little tube containing a piece of paper with a number. 
The first few players fiddled awkwardly with the thing to get the paper 
out. When it was Ivanchuk’s turn, he mounted the stage with resolute 
steps, accepted the tube, blew into it hard and was satisfied to see the little 
paper flutter out effortlessly. Before the audience had finished laughing, 
the chess player was back in his chair, looking stoically and chomping 
away at a chewing gum. I wondered if it was still the same piece. 
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KIRSAN ILYUMZHINOV 


‘It depends on God. If I feel the moment is there 
I will go into a monastery.’ 

YEREVAN, OCTOBER 1996 

At a tumultuous and confusing FIDE Congress in Yerevan, Kirsan 
Ilyumzhinov was re-elected as FIDE president. His re-election was 
not the mere formality that many had foreseen, however hard it would 
have been to find someone in the Armenian capital who did not sing 
the praises of the Kalmykian ruler and multi-millionaire. Ilyumzhinov 
followed the bickering with a stony face, handed out gifts and 
promised to make chess the most profitable sport in the world. The 
chess players await his actions in keen expectation. Kirsan himself has 
no doubts. The Karpov-Kasparov match is in the making, as is the 
knock-out world championship with a five million dollar prize-fund. 

And this is just the beginning: ‘Don’t forget that I have only been 
FIDE president for eight months. I have plans until the year 2000.’ 

T he spontaneous applause that welcomes him has a sound of relief and 
anticipation to it. Kirsan Ilyumzhinov walks straight to the table in 
front of the audience and looks frankly at the journalists he has invited. 
Without further ado he begins to speak: ‘I want to meet you because I am a 
new man in chess. I am the president of FIDE and that’s why I want to in¬ 
troduce myself. There are a lot of articles about me, but I wanted to meet 
with you eye to eye. I am 34 years old and I am Kalmyk. The Kalmyk peo¬ 
ple are the only Buddhist people living in Europe. The Kalmyk Republic 
is situated in the southern part of the Russian Federation, where the Volga 
river flows into the Caspian Sea. I am also president of the Kalmyk Re¬ 
public. I was elected president of Kalmykia when I was 30 years old. Last 
October I was re-elected for another seven years. I am also a member of 
the Russian parliament. In the Russian parliament I deal with the foreign 
Policy of the Russian Federation.’ 

Ilyumzhinov chooses his words calmly and they do not sound immodest. 
His English is certainly not flawless, but it is astonishingly good for a man 
who had very few words at his command in this language only a couple of 
months ago. He hardly moves. He emphasizes his words with a slight ges- 
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ture of his hands or a smile from his eyes. Behind him two bodyguards 
keep a close watch. A blond Arnold Schwarzenegger clone and a dark man 
with the lazy gaze of Sylvester Stallone. 

Ilyumzhinov loosely clasps his hands behind his back when he continues: 
‘You know that eight months ago I was elected president of FIDE. I was a 
chess player. Now I have no time to play chess. When I was a schoolboy of 
fourteen years old I was a champion of the Kalmyk Republic and in Mos¬ 
cow I was champion amongst the Moscow students. I wrote three books 
on chess and when I was elected president of the Kalmyk Republic the 
first official decree I signed concerned government support for chess in 
Kalmykia. Now one hundred per cent of the Kalmyk people play chess. At 
school children must study chess. Everybody who wants to be a minister 
or a member of parliament must play chess in Kalmykia. ’ 

His words draw the inevitable response. His audience applaud enthusias¬ 
tically, casting another expectant look at the big heap of plastic bags that 
Ilyumzhinov’s aides have deposited in a corner of the room. Everyone 
knows that the president has visited virtually all 113 teams participating in 
the Olympiad and that he also received the arbiters earlier this day. At the 
end of these meetings the Kalmyk millionaire presented everyone with a 
bag full of gifts. 

For the moment the journalists have to exercise patience. First 
Ilyumzhinov tells them about the Russian championships and the match 
between Karpov and Kamsky that he organized in his hometown Elista. 
And about the two million dollars he spends on chess every year. In 1998 
the Chess Olympiad will be held in Elista, too. Nobody thinks this is pos¬ 
sible, but Ilyumzhinov explains that by then two new hotels, an Olympic 
village and the first chess museum in the world will have been 
constructed. 

As FIDE president he has already visited 42 countries, as it is his philoso¬ 
phy that many more people have to be attracted to chess. He says: ‘Chess 
is not only Karpov and Kasparov’, and again he is treated to a round of 
warm applause. 

Then the great moment arrives and the journalists and other guests flock 
forward to shake hands with the president - or take no risk and go for the 
bags first. The contents are quite impressive. Apart from gadgets such as 
buttons, pins and calendars illuminated with the president’s image, there 
is a splendid book on the Karpov-Kamsky match with an introduction in 
which Ilyumzhinov explains his chess plans up to 2000; a box with his 
photo on the lid, containing a bottle of Kirsan vodka and a small jar of 
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Kirsan 

Ilyumzhinov in 
his presidential 
office in Elista. 


Kirsan caviar; a gold-plated watch with the words ‘FIDE’ and ‘Kirsan’ on 
the watch face; and finally a number of autobiographical booklets, includ¬ 
ing the story of his life told and depicted in cartoons that causes a lot of hi¬ 
larity. The total value of the gifts is difficult to assess, but it is clear that 
the watches were appreciated the most. At the FIDE Congress many dele¬ 
gates proudly wore them. In the playing hall several players sold their 
Kirsan watch, which did between sixty and eighty dollars. 

Kirsan Ilyumzhinov had come to Yerevan to be re-elected, and in line 
with all expectations that was exactly what happened. The only surprise 
was that his re-election was not a smooth affair at all. Whoever asked the 
floor in the General Assembly, including his adversaries, praised the sit¬ 
ting president to the skies. Nobody, really nobody raised his voice to ques¬ 
tion his policy. Neither were the problems he encountered connected with 
the fact that he was not an official candidate. Only two candidates had an¬ 
nounced their candidacy and presented their teams in time: Jaime Sunye 
Neto from Brazil and Bachar Kouatly from France. Ilyumzhinov did not 
feel the need to present a team. He wanted the General Assembly to judge 
his first eight months in office. If they were satisfied with his work so far 
they should vote for him. Once he was re-elected he would compose his 
team. 

Not everyone endorsed this plan, for the simple reason that it was in direct 
conflict with the FIDE statutes. Still, it did not look as if the ambitious 
President would be stopped by these reservations. Even if the opposition 
a Kainst his arrogant attitude became serious, nothing would be lost for 
%umzhinov. Kouatly’s team, with Anatoly Karpov as candidate for 
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vice-president, was entirely pro-Ilyumzhinov and had expressed their 
outspoken wish to keep Ilyumzhinov in power. 

Which only left Sunye Neto’s team, which had presented themselves as 
the representatives of a number of decent western countries who were fed 
up with the chaos in the world chess federation a couple of months back. A 
remarkable member of Sunye’s team was Andrey Makarov, the 
pro-Kasparov president of the Russian Chess Federation. What should 
have been a valuable asset turned out to be a Trojan horse. In Yerevan, 
Makarov pulled the sting out of Sunye’s team. Following a brief absence, 
he returned to the Armenian capital to announce that he left Sunye’s team 
and that from now on he would give unconditional support to 
Ilyumzhinov. 

Makarov’s change of heart, probably caused by political pressure from 
Moscow, was a heavy blow to Sunye’s chances. Makarov’s switch also ef¬ 
fectively put an end to the talks between Sunye’s team and Ilyumzhinov 
about a compromise according to which Ilyumzhinov would remain presi¬ 
dent, but Sunye would become chairman with considerable power. 

So it didn’t go like this at all. First, in a tense atmosphere the General As¬ 
sembly rejected a motion to elect only the president. Then a second mo¬ 
tion was accepted with a two-thirds majority that said that seven-person 
teams like Sunye’s and Kouatly’s, conflicted with the statutes, which 
called for teams of five. The entire proceedings were quite absurd and 
nonsensical. Essentially what happened was that several days were dedi¬ 
cated to annulling the candidacy of the legitimate candidates and to clear¬ 
ing the way for a candidate who had made no attempt to follow the rules. 
Still, a clear majority could live with the ultimate result, viz. an election 
with two five-member teams, one headed by Sunye and one led by 
Ilyumzhinov, after a third motion, asking again for the direct election of 
only the president, had also been rejected. 

Finally Ilyumzhinov scored an easy victory with 87 against 46 votes, and 
as if the past days had been spent in perfect harmony, the delegates em¬ 
braced and congratulated each other. Still, the winner did not emerge 
from the battle unscathed. The night before the decisive vote Kouatly 
caused quite a stir when he lodged two severe accusations in the General 
Assembly. The Frenchman had withdrawn his candidacy and still sup¬ 
ported Ilyumzhinov, but he condemned the way the meeting had been 
conducted. His first accusation concerned the memorandum that 
Makarov had shown to the delegates, in which Karpov and Kasparov had 
laid down their intention to play a match outside FIDE. Kouatly claimed 
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that Karpov’s signature on the document was false. The next day Kouatly 
was proven wrong, but he caused an even bigger stir with his story about 
jgnatius Leong, who was the Singapore delegate and also Ilyumzhinov’s 
chess secretary. According to Kouatly, Leong had offered Ilyumzhinov 
his resignation that afternoon as he no longer supported his line. On hear¬ 
ing this, Ilyumzhinov had flown into a temper and summoned Leong to 
hand in his Singapore vote and the three proxies he had. Then Leong was 
taken out of the building. No one knew where he was now. Most probably 
he had gone in hiding. 

Ilyumzhinov patiently listened to the accusations, but once he started his 
answer he seemed to be gripped by emotion. Kouatly’s words were all lies 
and he had not only insulted him, but also the Kalmyk people who had 
elected him with a huge majority. With a grim face he rose from his seat 
and adjourned the meeting till 9 a.m. the following day. In the ensuing 
commotion Sunye urged the delegates to keep their calm. At first he also 
invited them to continue their talks but there was no such chance. Imme¬ 
diately half the lights in the hall were turned off and the microphones went 
dead. 

The following morning Leong turns up in the General Assembly, to ev¬ 
eryone’s relief. In the middle of the night, Herman Hamers, the president 
of the Dutch Chess Federation, had traced him and taken him to the 
American delegate Steve Doyle, where he spent the night. He was taken to 
the congress in a US embassy car. After repeated urging by Florencio 
Campomanes, Leong agrees to come forward to tell his side of the story. 
He does not say much, but one point he wants to stress: in no manner 
whatsoever has he been physically threatened. Late last night he had ac¬ 
cepted an invitation of the president to have another talk and had reacted 
positively to his request to withdraw his resignation. At the same time, the 
president had offered his apologies for his agitated behaviour. Now Leong 
wants to retract his promise to withdraw his resignation after all. He has 
had enough. One and a half months ago there had also been a death threat. 
He is going to do something else. Finally, Leong wishes his friend Kirsan 
all the best. 

In the next break I find Leong in a corner of the hall, smoking nervously, 
with his eyes darting to and fro. I ask what he meant when he said that one 
and a half months ago he had had a death threat. He answers that he was 
highly surprised that no-one in the Assembly wanted to know. During a 
meeting in Moscow, Makarov had snapped at him that Karpov’s candi- 
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dacy as vice-president was an insult to the Russian Chess Federation. In 
the presence of some ten people he had added: ‘I could kill you.’ 

Leong shies away from further questions. It is difficult to say whether he 
is confused by threats made at him, or that he is overworked and cannot 
think straight. In the days before the incident I heard several people speak 
positively about Leong and describe him as a hard-working and dedicated 
man. When a French friend asks him a few questions, he becomes more 
accessible. Does he dare to go back to Elista to go and fetch his belongings? 
Leong shakes his head in denial: ‘Not because of Kirsan. I expect nothing 
bad from him. But I don’t know how his people will react. No matter 
what, they will think I have insulted Kirsan.’ 

One day later the closing ceremony of the 32nd Chess Olympiad takes 
place in the Sport and Concert Complex, a giant concrete space ship sit¬ 
ting on a hill on the outskirts of Yerevan. Ilyumzhinov sits in front row in 
the company of Kasparov, Makarov, Campomanes and the Armenian 
president Levon Ter-Petrosian. When the last song has died down I hurry 
to the FIDE president’s office, deep down in the labyrinth of corridors. 
Ilyumzhinov’s memory seems to be excellent, but nevertheless I worry 
whether he has not forgotten our appointment. Or whether he has the 
time to stick to it. Surrounded by dozens of delegates, all with their own 
question to ask, I had asked him for an interview at the end of the Assem¬ 
bly. Ilyumzhinov remembered an earlier encounter in which I had an¬ 
nounced my wish to speak to him, and thought for a little while. After the 
closing ceremony was fine, he said, before he added a courteous ‘Thank 
you’ and lent his ear to thedelegatenext in line. 

My worries prove unfounded. An employee of the Kalmyk consulate in 
Moscow notifies Ilyumzhinov’s secretary, who returns within ten seconds 
with the request to follow him. In the corner of his improvised office 
Ilyumzhinov rises from behind a writing-desk, where he has been working 
underneath a light blue FIDE flag. Relaxed, as if the rest of the day be¬ 
longs to us, he offers me a seat. He remains relaxed, even though his 
schedule is extremely busy till late that night. Three quarters of an hour I 
get, with an interruption when he has to meet a few other commitments. 
After half an hour his secretary warns us that the blitz tournament he has 
organized for the FIDE delegates is about to begin. At a gallop we head for 
the playing hall, where in his short speech the president repeats that he has 
offered a ten thousand dollar prize-fund for this special tournament, 
which has drawn some thirty participants. To my utter amazement, both 
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Kouatly and Sunye Neto take part. The Frenchman takes the three thou¬ 
sand dollar first prize, the Brazilian has to settle for the two thousand 
dollar second prize. 

Our next destination is the congress hall, where Ilyumzhinov is to give a 
press conference. In the absence of critical questions he uses the opportu¬ 
nity to tell a few interesting tidbits. He is negotiating with Karpov and 
Fischer to have their 1975 match played af ter all. His hopes are to organize 
the match in the Philippines with a five million dollar prize-fund, the 
same amount that Marcos was willing to spend at the time. 

It also becomes clear that he does not limit himself to chess to draw 
Kalmykia from anonymity. Diego Maradona has accepted an invitation to 
come to Elista for a week, together with his wife and children. There they 
will be his personal guests. First they will go fishing and hunting. Later 
the president hopes to discuss with the Argentinian football star what he 
can contribute to Kalmykian football, either as a player or as a coach. But, 
as pointed out earlier, first we discussed chess in the president’s office. 

Did you expect that the elections mould be this dijjicult? Many people foresaw an 
easy win for you? 

‘I knew that they would be very difficult. Why? Because in Elista at the 
last Board Meeting we had decided to be one united team. But in Amster¬ 
dam some federations decided to go their own way. Bachar (Kouatly) cre¬ 
ated his ticket and then I understood that it would be a difficult fight. And 
when I came here (hesitates briefly before he starts laughing) I noticed 
that FIDE remains FIDE. There were a lot of games under the table.’ 

Did you have to get used to this or was it something you were familiar with from 
your political career in the Soviet Union? 

‘You see, I have great experience. Four times I was elected as a member of 
the Russian parliament. First of the parliament of the Soviet Union, later 
of the parliament of the new Russia. Twice I was elected president of the 
Kalmyk Republic. I know the system and the structure, the laws of this 
fight. As a fight this was not difficult for me. I knew the ropes and knew 
that I would win. I only didn’t know by what margin.’ 

You never lost confidence? Never had any doubts? 

‘No, no.’ 

You speak about your familiarity with this kind of elections. On the evening of the 
last day I was convinced that you would try to gain time. That you would try to 
postpone the election till the following day. So that you had another night to con¬ 
vince yourself that you had sufficient support to win. Bachar Kouatly's attack 
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handed you the opportunity to get angry and feel insulted and adjourn the meeting. 
Was it an orchestrated adjournment? 

‘Yeah, the situation was very nervous. And all the information from 
Bachar Kouatly were lies. About Karpov’s signature and so on. I knew 
that and decided to have a break so that during the night everyone could 
convince themselves that the signature was genuine and that the informa¬ 
tion Bachar had given about Leong was false. Therefore I decided on a 
break. It’s a political method. To have a break and wait. Time will work 
for you and in the morning everything will be very clear.’ 

Still, you agreed that you lost your temper with Leong and that later you apolo¬ 
gized. 

‘Yes, because it hurt me very much. Leong had been living in Kalmykia 
for several months. He lived in my house. Like a brother. And I trusted 
him very much. Every day he was near me in hotel Armenia, from the 
morning till the evening when he wrote a report. Our relations were very, 
very close. When he turned against me I was very surprised and I invited 
him and asked him: “What’s the reason Leong? What’s the reason?” And 
he apologized a lot, “Kirsan I am sorry, but now I like Bachar.”’ 

In general your outer appearance is very quiet and impenetrable, so it was quite sur¬ 
prising to hear... 

‘Because during my political life I have gotten great experience with my 
friends. Sometimes they use you, sometimes they leave you. But I don’t 
understand Leong, because he knows that I love chess. Not just because of 
this post of president. Leong knew my position. That evening he asked me 
all kinds of questions, we discussed all this, and then he told me that some¬ 
one had misinformed him. That’s why he had not understood my 
strategy.’ 

When you appeared in the chess world you were heralded as the man who was going 
to bring together Karpov and Kasparov. It looks as ifyou are making progress, al¬ 
though there is still a lot to be solved. What do you think are the special qualities of 
both Karpov and Kasparov? 

‘As persons I like them both very much and I have very good relations 
with both of them. Sometimes it’s difficult to talk with them, because you 
know their relationship. But I think that they can sit together and discuss 
matters. You know that last August on the 23rd I invited both of them. We 
talked and then we had lunch. We were sitting together very quietly. I 
think that for the future of chess this match between Karpov and 
Kasparov is a good thing. It is good that they are in dialogue. As long as 
Karpov and Kasparov fight each other, some people will support Karpov 
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Khan Kirsan in 
traditional 
costume: ‘The 
Kalmyk people 
are the only 
Buddhist people 
living in Europe.’ 


and some people will support Kasparov. Some journalists will be pro-Kar¬ 
pov and some will be pro-Kasparov. And the chess world will be divided. 
What we need is unity.’ 

You might also say, me need to get rid of one of them, because we need one cham¬ 
pion. 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

There are many stories about how you gathered your wealth. A couple of years ago 
Kasparov explained to me in an interview that at that time Russia was a fascinat¬ 
ing country to do business and to make money. He had never done anything against 
the law, but fortunately there were quite a few loopholes in that law. Should we see 
your wealth from this same perspective? 

‘You know that when I graduated from the Moscow International Insti¬ 
tute in 1989, we still had the Soviet Union. I worked very hard, with the 
Japanese and others. But all this time I was also a politician. A member of 
parliament and people were watching me. It is very difficult to break the 
law if everybody is watching you. I would never have been elected Presi¬ 
dent of Kalmykia or as a member of parliament. That’s why your business 
should always be clean and straight. And open. Everyone knows how I 
earned and earn my money. Usually when I earn money I spend it on 
building churches and things like that. Ninety-five per cent of what I earn 
I usually give to the people. For the support of chess, for everything.’ 

But still you must have profited from the situation in Russia to do such good busi¬ 
ness? 

‘Yes, the Soviet Union and Russia. But I have business in many countries. 
In Germany, in France. Four years ago I had businesses in France, in Ja¬ 
pan, in the United States of America, in Korea...’ 
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What kind of business should I think of? 

‘Oil, trade, buying and selling, the production of consumer goods, textile. 
Many kinds of business. Hotels. In Viet Nam I now built a hotel and a 
business centre in Saigon. Any business.’ 

Should the presidency of FIDE also support your political career? Or your business 
career for that matter? 

‘No, no. I spend a lot of time on chess. If I did not spend this time on chess 
that would be better for me as a politician and a business man. You see, 
during the two weeks that I was here (starts laughing contagiously while 
the pitch of his voice rises) there was no business, no politics. Just chess, 
chess, chess. Every day, all through the day, chess federations call me and 
explain their problems to me.’ 

At the same time you announce all kinds ofchess events in countries that you also do 
business with. 

‘Yes, because I have very close relations with business men in Korea. For 
example the honorary chairman of the Hyundai Group. They produce 
cars, ships and so on. Also in the United States I have a lot of friends 
among big business men. And I ask them to help chess. (Laughs in feigned 
desperation) But they don’t know chess. They don’t play chess. And every 
time I ask them to help chess. I am using my relations for chess. These 
business men, of course they cannot earn anything from chess, but they 
donate to chess because they know me.’ 

Don’t they want something back for their money? 

‘Not now, but maybe in several years when I will have raised the image of 
FIDE and of chess. Then. Now chess doesn’t give back money. I have in¬ 
vested several millions of dollars in chess but I have not yet earned back 
anything.’ 

There have always been questions about your image. In the autobiographical comic 
book that you hand out there are several jokes on this subject. In your student days 
the KGB investigated suspicions of speculation, narcotics, abuse, pimping and even 
espionage on behalf ofAfghanistan. OK, this is all very funny, but somebody else 
might say, where there’s smoke there must be some fire. Why did they investigate 
this? 

‘You see, I always was in a very prominent position. Excellent student, ex¬ 
cellent worker, excellent business man. Some people don’t like this. I work 
very hard. What is the secret of my success in business and so on? That I 
never take holidays. After I graduated from the Moscow International In¬ 
stitute in 1989 I only worked. I don’t have Saturdays or Sundays, no week¬ 
ends, no holidays. And I work twenty hours a day. Usually I go to sleep at 
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three o’clock in the morning and get up at seven. Four hours is normal for 
me and I work, work, work. And if you work very hard, God will help you. 
And God helps me. If you work hard and you go the right way and do not 
do anything bad to your friends or other people, if your road is straight 
and clean, then God helps. That’s the secret of my success. Others, who 
don’t like this, because they don’t want to work hard, will say that Kirsan 
steals money, or whatever and write to the KGB. Like Bachar Kouatly did 
here. Dirty things.’ 

In this comic book it also says that as a student you liked to go out and drink. Do 
you drink? 

‘No, no, only a little. At a party or a celebration. Usually one glass of 
champagne or wine. Not much.’ 

You look very ascetic. Is that what you are? 

‘Yes, I don’t like to eat much or drink a lot. My hobby is my job. I don’t 
like special dinners or lunches, because I don’t feel very comfortable. I 
think that I waste my time there.’ 

What worldly goods do you appreciate? What is important fo ryou to have? Do you 
like to go to Paris and buy nice suits and ties? 

‘No, my suits are nothing special. I have a Rolls Royce. I have a lot of cars. 
Porsche, Mercedes, but it doesn’t matter to me, cars or diamonds or suits.’ 
Then why do you buy them? Why do you buy a Porsche? 

‘Not because I want to buy it, but it’s a good car. Both Rolls Royce and 
Porsche. In Moscow I sit in the Parliament, in Elista I sit in my office, so 
usually my friends drive them.’ 

You have your Rolls Royce in Elista and your Porsche in Moscow? 

‘I have Rolls Royces and Porsches in Elista, in Moscow, in the United 
States.’ 

Is it also part ofyour personality cult? The gifts that you are dealing to people all 
carry your image. In a way you come across as a modest man, yet at the same time 
it’s Kirsan all over the place. 

‘Yes, why? Because Kirsan Ilyumzhinov is a difficult name to pronounce 
and to remember. I want a clean position and a clean strategy. Why do I 
meet with everybody, with all the chess players, all the teams here? One 
reason, because they will see me. My face and who I am. The gifts I give 
for several reasons. Kirsan, Kirsan. They will not forget my name. Kirsan 
Ilyumzhinov. This is one reason. The second reason are the books. Kirsan 
1S a Kalmyk. The Kalmyk people are a small people. Only four hundred 
thousand people. Nobody knows about them and now there suddenly is 
Kirsan the Kalmyk. My book with pictures of Elista. It’s propaganda for 
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my small nation. Because I 
am the president of Kal¬ 
mykia. We want to be well- 
known in the world.’ 

This is also the reason why you 
meet with famous people like the 
Dalai Lama... 

‘Yes, the Dalai Lama, the 
Pope of Rome. I have very 
close ties with many leaders.’ 

Because these are people who 
work just as hard as you do? Or 
just because they are famous? 

‘No, no, no. Because it is in¬ 
teresting for me to speak 
about religion. I think we 
have one God, and Buddha, 

Mohammed and Christ are 
sons of that one God. I dis¬ 
cuss this with the Dalai 
Lama and the Pope and that 
is most fascinating.’ 

You got into some problems when you went to see Saddam Hussein and proposed to 
have the Karpov-Kamsky match in Baghdad. Do you see this as a mistake now, 
something you regret? 

‘Ehh, it was a mistake, but it had to do with the fact that FIDE is not yet 
ready to separate politics and chess. Chess and politics are still very much 
entwined (clasps his hands in a firm grip). I wanted to show people that we 
should separate chess from politics. Maybe we are not ready for this, but it 
was only my first attempt. In Baghdad people like chess. Why can’t we or¬ 
ganize a chess match there? Because of one leader? It also has to do with 
my position in Kalmykia. I usually work not only with ministers. I work 
with the people. Like here. It was the first time the president of FIDE met 
with all the chess players. The president is in a high position, but I like to 
come down. In Kalmykia I talk to workers and farmers, because my minis¬ 
ters do not always tell me how things are. They don’t want to bother me or 
hurt me. When I meet people who have problems they can openly say, 
“Hey Kirsan, it’s your mistake”. That’s the approach I like, open and in 
dialogue.’ 



Kirsan meets Indiana Jones in his 
autobiography in comic-book style. 
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Is it true that you promised all the people in Kalmykia one hundred dollars if they 
elected you as president? 

‘No, this was a joke of American journalists. Before I was elected as presi¬ 
dent ofKalmykia I had said that if I were elected I would raise the monthly 
income of the Kalmyk family to one hundred dollars. Some journalists 
wrote that the income would be one hundred dollars, some wrote that 
Kirsan would give one hundred dollars to each family and others even 
wrote that I was going to give one hundred dollars to each person.’ 

When you went to Baghdad I figured that you were going there for your own busi¬ 
ness interests or because you were sent there by Moscow because of their close ties 
with Iraq. 

‘No, no. It was my own philosophy. Usually in politics I am independent. 
What I want I usually do.’ 

But after the idea of the match in Baghdad had been rejected by FIDE you still 
went there as an official representative of the Russian government to attend 
Saddam Hussein’s birthday. 

‘Yes, I was a representative of the Russian leaders, because I am a senator 
of the parliament. I am a member of the Presidential Council of Boris 
Yeltsin. I went to Saddam Hussein’s birthday and I took the official letter 
of Boris Yeltsin and gave it to him. Sometimes they ask me to speak to 
leaders when I am visiting countries.’ 

When there were protests about this match in Baghdad, you said that you had 
talked to Saddam Hussein and that he was a great statesman. Do you stillfind this? 

‘A great statesman? Yes, yes. Journalists and the mass media depict 
Saddam Hussein as a dictator. We talked many times, like we are sitting 
here now, and spoke for hours. Some of his ideas and principles I liked. He 
is a great personality. He has ideas. I think that leaders of countries should 
be around the table and not fight each other. That’s my philosophy. 
That’s why yesterday after I was elected I invited Bachar to shake hands. I 
have no problem with this.’ 

Canyou really forget what he said? 

‘Pff, for me it doesn’t really matter. OK, it hurts and it’s not good when 
you trust someone. But I feel normal about it, because life is life.’ 

Do you really believe there is a big futurefor chess? 

‘Yes, ever since last year there has been a revival. Before my election the 
chess world was divided. Karpov, Kasparov, no match between Karpov 
and Kamsky, and fighting between the members of FIDE. Now many 
newspapers are writing that the image of chess is on the rise again. I think 
there is a great future for chess.’ 
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Even so great that there will be five million dollar prize-funds? 

‘(Matter-of-factly) Yes, yes, five million, ten million, twenty million. Like 
in tennis or in boxing. Chess is a clever sport. In the United States people 
usually say, “If you are clever, then why aren’t you rich?” If chess is the 
cleverest sport, why then do people who use their hands like in boxing, or 
who use their feet like in football, why do they earn more money than 
chess players who think with their heads? The next century will be the 
century of the intellect. Of high technology. And I think that the salaries 
in chess will be very high.’ 

So far they have been selling the product wrongly? 

‘I look at chess and the income from chess, just like I look at a business. I 
know how to organize a company. If tomorrow I will no longer be presi¬ 
dent of Kalmykia or president of FIDE, and I have to start from scratch 
again and can organize a company, I will make it grow again and in a few 
years’ time I will be rich again. Several years ago I created more than fifty 
companies and banks. I know how to do this, how to earn money. This is 
my profession. And I see chess as a business, too.’ 

You say you work twenty hours a day. You're also married with a seven-year-old 
son. Is it easy to be married to you? Your wife will hardly see you. 

‘That’s why I said to my wife: “You elected me as president of the Kalmyk 
Republic.” She was one of the voters, wasn’t she? (Starts laughing heart¬ 
ily) You elected me, so that’s why I have to work for all people. ’ 

There was this rumour that you were in favour of reintroducing polygamy in your 
country. 

‘That was a joke.’ 

Shouldn 'tyou be more careful with your jokes? Some of them are written down and 
spread all over the world. 

‘They were writing mockingly about the great Kirsan and that probably he 
was also in favour of polygamy. T o which I reacted, “Why not?”’ 

The question that has been raised time and again during the past few days concerns 
the conflict between the knock-out world championship and the Karpov-Kasparov 
match. What is your strategy behind this? 

‘I think we need time now. Time will tell. In my opinion the knock-out 
system is the system of the future. Many players from many countries can 
take part and earn money. And perhaps Karpov and Kasparov will also 
take part.’ 

So in fact it’s better to first have their match and only then the knock-out champi¬ 
onship? 

‘Yes, I think so.’ 
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Some time ago I asked somebody who had been to Elista if you spoke English. The 
answer was, ‘No, but he speaks Japanese fluently” You even wrote a book in Japa¬ 
nese, didn't you? 

‘Yes, a crime-story. Next month I hope it will be ready.’ 

How did you pick up your English this quickly? 

‘I studied it. Now I also started to study Persian and Chinese. It’s fascinat¬ 
ing. (With a broad smile) I like well-educated men. That’s why I also find 
it so interesting to study religions. When I studied Buddhism I under¬ 
stood that I should next study Christianity and the Islam.’ 

Which religious book has made the deepest impression on you? 

‘The Bible. Very interesting. Very interesting.’ 

You have said that you consider to go into retreat in a monastery one day. Was this 
ajoke or is it a serious plan for the near future? 

‘Maybe in a year or two I will go into a monastery to clean myself. To clean 
myself from politics and business. To talk with God. The last time I vis¬ 
ited the Dalai Lama in India, he said: “Kirsan, if you want you can stay for 
a month or two.” The Pope has suggested the same to me. He offered me a 
cell in a monastery in Assisi. It depends on God. If I feel the moment is 
there I will go into a monastery.’ 

Whatever you do I always have the feeling that you keep a clear eye on your ulti¬ 
mate goal. What is your next goal? President of Russia? 

‘(Laughs) My future goal I don’t know. But my main goal is to work for 
people. To work very hard to find out what I am capable of. I want to show 
myself what I can do. My abilities. This is my aim. I know that everyone 
will die. I will die in maybe ten or twenty or fifty years and I cannot take 
my Mercedes or Rolls Royce or my diamonds with me into the ground. 
They will give me two meters and perhaps a new suit. For the rest noth¬ 
ing. And only my name will stay here. I work for my name. My good 
name.’ 
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DAVID NORWOOD 


‘Chess players seem to think the world owes 
them a living. And it doesn’t.’ 

YEREVAN, OCTOBER 1996 

Fortunate is the man who knows his luck. David Norwood (28) fully 
realizes he is having his cake and eating it too. Earning a comfortable 
income in the world of finance, the one-time promise still dabbles at 
tournament chess whenever he feels the urge. As he did last summer, 
when his curious blend of relaxation and determination won the 
English grandmaster shared first in the Donner Memorial Open. 

Norwood has looked at life from both sides now. In Yerevan, where he 
was the captain of the English team, the lucky man gave his outspoken 
views. On the chess player’s dilemma and the misguided attitude of the 
chess world. And, more enjoyable, on his own life and projects. His 
work for the BBC, his inimitable accent, his long-awaited biography of 
Anatoly Karpov, and, if inexplicably all his plans will come to naught, 
his contingency plan: Plan B. 

I n a way you are a chess player’s dream. From time to time you are playing a 
tournament and in between you 're making money ony our cellular phone. 

‘Yeah, I’m not even sure what I am anymore. In fact, sometimes I actually 
forget I am a chess player. It’s only when someone mentions it to you. Of¬ 
ten I will go three or four months without playing a serious game. I think it 
all goes back to when I was at university. I made my grandmaster title 
while I was at university. Which is a great bonus. It meant that when I was 
a student I could make lots of money playing chess. Because in those days 
a grandmaster title actually earned you some money. But from when I left 
in 1991, it has just become impossible to make any money. A grandmaster 
like myself would perhaps get a thousand pounds for a tournament. I’d be 
lucky to get my own room. 

So, I was never actually a professional and I never had this dilemma which 
I think all the chess players are going through at the moment. I just 
thought to myself that I should see myself as a chess player in my spare 
time. Chess had to become my hobby. I resolved from that point that I had 
to find other means to make money, whether it was in finance or in writ- 
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ing, I realized that there 
was no way I could rely on 
chess as a source of in¬ 
come. And that’s why I 
think, yeah, it’s an ideal 
situation.’ 

How active do you try to be as 
a chess player? 

‘I tend to play two tourna¬ 
ments a year. But, you 
probably have seen it in 
Amsterdam, I don’t take it 
very seriously. For me it’s 
a holiday. My preparation 
is ridiculous because I al¬ 
ways know what I am go¬ 
ing to play, i...g6 and 
i.g3. I don’t have to do 
any work. And I go for 
drinks during the game. 
At the Donner Memorial, 
which I enjoyed a great 
deal, I’d spend the first hour of play on the phone. To tie up my business 
deals in London. By the time I’d done that I was ready for a few cold beers 
and a nice whisky and I started to eat. That’s why I kept getting in horrible 
time-trouble. My game against Tiviakov went on for so long, a seven-hour 
session, I’m sure I was a bit drunk to wards the end. ’ 

Still, every time I saw you sitting a t the board you were immersed in the game. 

‘Yeah, that’s the thing. I go to a tournament with a view, ah, it doesn’t 
matter if I win or lose, ‘cause I am not a professional and I make plenty of 
money now. But as soon as you get to the board all anger gets back, you re¬ 
ally get into it. If I do lose I still get so depressed. I think that will never go. 
I tried to explain this to my girl friend who has never actually seen me lose 
a game (starts laughing). I think she is in for a shock when I lose a particu¬ 
larly bad game. She’ll probably break off with me straightaway.’ 

You just mentioned the dilemma chess players face at a certain point in their career. 
Should they continue, should they quit, can they quit. Did you never have this idea 
that there was going to come this moment when you really had to make up your 
mind? 



'We would usually have a few drinks before 
the program. That would be quite fatal.’ 
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‘All the time chess has been in conflict with something. It’s been in con¬ 
flict, say, with my social life. I grew up in Bolton, the same place as Nigel 
Short, and I always found that my friends did not understand why I was 
playing chess. They thought I was a little bit weird for this. There’s been 
this continuous conflict between social life or school. I have always sort of 
resolved in favour of a slightly more conventional life-style. At sixteen I 
was very strong, I was probably one of the best juniors in the world and I 
decided I was going to carry on studying. Chess had to take a back seat.’ 

Was this your personal decision? 

‘Yes, very much so. You see, I like chess, but I have never been able to 
study, to take it seriously. I like playing the game. As you say, when I am at 
the board I look very determined. But I never studied. I’ve written more 
books than I have read on chess. The idea of just sitting there and studying 
chess is just impossible. Looking at sort of rivals, well they were rivals at 
the time, believe it or not, people like Piket, I always thought that they 
took the game much more seriously. I thought, well I can never compete 
with them in the long run, because I am not engrossed in it. I was too en¬ 
grossed in other things, like girls or studies or having a good time. All 
these things were in a way much more important. So I never had such a 
strong dilemma as I think other chess players have had. And I am very 
lucky for that.’ 

Was it also an extra incentive? Playing well while this guyfrom outside... 

‘Yeah. It’s lovely to be able to come back and play chess. And when I am 
playing I can play as well as pretty much anyone. I think that’s fair to say. 
Yes, that’s what I like. To turn up at a tournament like the Donner, which 
is an incredibly strong open, with everyone really trying, and then still tie 
for first. That for me is a great challenge. But I don’t have any great ambi¬ 
tions, like get into the world top ten or something like that. My next ambi¬ 
tion I have decided is to get to 2600 while I am still working the whole 
time. That’s my new challenge, because after I made my grandmaster title 
I have lacked any kind of goal in chess. Now my new thing is to become a 
super grandmaster without doing any work whatsoever. While still doing 
my deals.’ 

Is this boosting your ego or d oyou want to rub it in that other chess players are tak¬ 
ing things too seriously? 

‘Yeah, I love to do that. It’s not an ego thing. I have no real ambitions in 
chess. I hate losing, but af ter I lost a tournament I am not going to sit down 
and think: “Right, the next six months I am really going to get better.” I 
just tend to forget about it and get on with life. But I love the idea that I 
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can see these people work incredibly hard and I can still play as well as 
them most of the time. And, yes, I think people take chess too seriously. 
Another thing is there’s not many fighters around. Even though I am a 
much weaker player than most strong grandmasters and I know a lot less, I 
think I’ve got a lot more spirit. I was always fighting incredibly hard. That 
for me is the thing, to show that you can get so far just by your spirit and 
trying very hard when you’re at the board.’ 

From a psychological point of view one might argue that with this unserious ap¬ 
proach you acknowledge that for you there is no higher aim in chess. Even if you did 
everything possible you could never dream of fighting for, let’s say, the world cham¬ 
pionship. 

‘Yeah, absolutely. I don’t have any unrealistic expectations. I can set my¬ 
self a clear goal that is achievable. I don’t think I have ever been in the po¬ 
sition where even if I worked incredibly hard I’d be world champion. So, 
it’s much easier for me. I can really afford to have fun. I can sit down and 
against anyone in the world I will play and enjoy myself. That’s a nice 
situation to be in.’ 

What is the nature ofthe work you are doing? 

‘It’s very confusing. I look after people’s money including my own. I tend 
to invest in the stock market in England, very small companies. What can 
be termed special situations. Also considered very very high risk. I don’t 
want to go into too much detail about it, but I’m doing very well. I’m a 
consultant for Duncan Lawrie, who sponsor the England team actually 
and have sponsored chess for many years. I’m a consultant. I go into the 
office when I like. It’s a bit like chess. As long as you keep making money 
no one can argue with you. No one can bullshit with you, it’s a pure sci¬ 
ence. As long as I have my mobile phone with me I can be pretty much 
anywhere in the world. It doesn’t seem to work in Yerevan which has 
caused me a few bad moments. I’m always working and I’m never work¬ 
ing. I’m always on call but I’m never stuck in an office. My work involves 
going to companies and judging a situation. I find it a lot easier than chess. 
I think that the point about chess is that in chess you have what we term in 
finance an efficient market. You’ve got thousands of incredibly good play¬ 
ers chasing an extremely small amount of money. Whereas in finance I 
don’t think you have anything like the skill of the players around. The 
equivalent would be sort of a lot of 2200 players and the pool of money is 
extremely large. It’s a very simple arbitrage which I spotted a few years 
ago. The ability to buy caviar in Russia for one dollar a tin and sell it some¬ 
where else for thirty dollars. It’s much easier, you can be operating on this 
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level. But basically chess is a very efficient market. There is no tourna¬ 
ment with a twenty-thousand dollar prize-fund with only a couple of 2400 
players. If there was a twenty thousand dollar prize-fund you can bet your 
boots that about all the top players in the world would be there. Finance 
isn’t like that, believe it or not.’ 

In a may you are saying that you don't have to be extremely gifted. Still, where 
does yourfinancial talent comefrom? 

‘There are similar skills in chess and finance. I think everyone’s got very 
confused about it. For instance, Banker’s Trust, you may know... (starts 
laughing) I mean, it can be taken too far. Chess players are very guilty of 
the idea that because they’re good at chess they can automatically transfer 
that skill to any other subject. Which is clearly nonsense. But certainly 
some of the qualities which are required to be a good chess player can be 
very usef ul in the world of business.’ 

When I saw the Banker's Trust advert asking specifically for chess players to apply 
because oftheir special qualities, I figured that the link to chess was rather artificial. 
‘Yeah, you can’t draw a straight comparison and that’s what they were try¬ 
ing to do. But then, you know, they did employ me. I ended up leaving, 
because I found it didn’t suit me. But it wasn’t necessarily a stupid idea. 
They did interview two thousand people, or something ridiculous, and 
they selected about two (laughs lengthily). Or so I understood. Yeah, 
chess players have lots of qualities, you know. Determination, hard work, 
concentration, which you could see them being useful in business. But 
chess players also have got a lot of negative qualities. They might not be 
very good at dealing with people. In finance you have to deal very much 
with people the whole time. A lot of chess players are not very good at 
that. Players can be too opinionated as well. Too wanting to believe 
they’re right. In finance you have to be more willing to compromise. So 
there are some qualities but it’s maybe about thirty per cent of the 
equation.’ 

You might as well draw a parallel with bus drivers. They also /have to think 
ahead... 

‘Exactly, yes. But you know, I find there’s one thing that a chess game 
does teach you. It teaches you to cook through all the bullshit. It’s a bit like 
doing an exam. I was always incredibly good at exams. I never did any 
work really, but when it came to exams I really shone out. An exam is very 
similar to a chess game. You know you’ve got a certain amount of time, 
and you know that at the end of the day you want to get the best moves in 
to get the result in that given time. An exam is exactly like that. It’s not 
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about knowing everything. You need to answer a few questions as best as 
you can. It teaches you about results. About what’s important. A lot of 
people in finance, especially in my line of work, tend to lose sight of the 
aim, which is actually to make money. The same way a chess game is about 
getting a one, possibly a half, but not a zero. It’s very much result orien¬ 
tated. If I look at a deal, I know exactly what I want. It’s that single-mind¬ 
edness chess certainly helps you with. Sorting out all the nonsense and 
focus on the problem. ’ 

What did you study a t university? 

‘I studied Modem History at Keble College Oxford. I had three great 
years at Oxford. Enjoyed myself and got on with my chess career. Again, 
history is quite different from finance, but there’s lots of disciplines that 
studying history teaches you that apply to finance as well. The key is to 
draw on all kinds of sources. If I sit down to do a business deal I wouldn’t 
think I am a chess player, I wouldn’t think I am a historian, but I am sure 
the experience of all of them helps me a lot. It teaches you to look at prob¬ 
lems in a more balanced way.’ 

From the way you approach matters it appears that you truly enjoy life. That might 
be a good basis. 

‘I think that is absolutely the key. What strikes me more and more is just 
how unhappy some of the chess players seem to be with their lives. When¬ 
ever I am talking to people they are talking about giving up and they seem 
miserable. Just not happy. Maybe it’s because I am a lot happier and I did 
not notice it before. Or maybe they’ve just become unhappier. I feel I live 
everything to the full. I am writing my article for the Telegraph or the 
Economist, or working with the BBC or doing some deal or playing some 
chess tournament, everything I do I enjoy. Talking to some professionals, 
who in a way should be happy, because they are doing what they want to 
do, I feel that they just seem very depressed.’ 

Could this be an underestimated problem in the chess world? I was talking to Julian 
Hodgson the other day and he frankly said: "If I had to do it again I wouldn 7 do 
•I" You rarely hear this, whereas it must be true for many chess players. 

‘It’s a massive problem and the problem is getting worse. I think there’s 
going to be a great crisis for chess players, because it’s very difficult to 
know where they go from here. If you get a job, as long as you are reason¬ 
ably intelligent you will always keep it. It’s very hard to lose a job if you’re 
clever. Unless you do something silly you tend to be promoted gradually 
and you make more and more money. Your expectations increase, you get 
wives and kids and mortgages and that’s when your job progresses higher 
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and higher. You start on fifteen thousand pounds a year and by the time 
you’re forty you may be on fifty thousand pounds a year. This sort of pro¬ 
gression isn’t there. Actually it’s getting harder and harder. It must be in¬ 
credibly difficult. I see the stress on my friends, like Julian, to make a 
living. And all of them are talking about, yes, I need to get into something 
else. But I think that if you spend the first ten years of your working years 
playing chess it’s not that easy to jump into another thing. With so many 
Russians around and all the other problems, where does it all end? I’m not 
sure.’ 

What was the good thing about being a chess player while you were one? 

‘One of the lovely things about chess, of course, is the ability to travel the 
world and see different cultures. That is why you do it. Because you get 
this freedom to see places that everyone else has to work for. Safe up an 
entire year and then take a two-week holiday. Chess players get that for 
free. OK, the downside ofbeing a chess player may be that you’re not on a 
stable income, but the upside is that you get free time and lots of interest¬ 
ing countries to see. That for me was a great benefit. But that also seems to 
be a problem. Chess players while they are travelling they almost go into 
the groove of, well, it’s just another city. They stay in the hotel and not re¬ 
ally enjoy the experience. Partly again because everyone has to take chess 
so seriously. If you have to spend all morning preparing and then an early 
night. Whereas for me, I have just got the game during the day and I’ve 
got the evening to try out all the restaurants and the morning to take walks 
or whatever. 

It’s actually quite romantic that lifestyle. But again you’ve got to appreci¬ 
ate it. Living out of a suitcase. Chess players are artists, they have to suffer 
in some way. If they constantly think: “Oh, god, I don’t like this”, then 
they shouldn’t really be there. Unless you like that lifestyle, then why do 
it?’ 

For a while you were the Publicity Officer ofthe British ChessFederation. Did you 
have thefeeling that you could do somethingfor chess at that time? 

‘Yeah, I always felt and still feel almost that I could be a good promoter of 
chess. But I find it’s too difficult. Chess players can be their own worst en¬ 
emies. Some of these things just make me cringe. I remember the London 
leg of the Intel Grand prix. This really is a classic. I was sat in the audience 
a few seats away from one of the Intel sponsors, who I think brought a cou¬ 
ple of corporate clients along. Ivanchuk had won the tournament and he 
was getting his twenty thousand dollar check or I don’t know how much it 
was, and then he makes this speech at the closing ceremony saying: “I only 
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want to say that we never should allow computers in in future events.” 
Why the hell are Intel, microprocessor manufacturers, why are they hand- 
ingout twenty thousand dollars to the likes of Ivanchuk and then all he can 
do is tell them they shouldn’t have a computer in. When a computer gives 
them the possibility to get great publicity. 

Chess players may not like to play against computers. There’s two op¬ 
tions. You can ask to not have them in the tournament or you can ask the 
sponsors not to bother sponsoring chess. Because the sponsors have to get 
something out of it. They’re not there to feed the likes of Ivanchuk and all 
these guys. That’s why I came to the conclusion that it’s very hard to help 
chess players. Because they never appreciate things as far as I can see. 
They seem to think that the world owes them a living. And it doesn’t. 
That’s one of the harsh economic realities. In this age no one is given a liv¬ 
ing anymore. As a chess player someone has to pay for you, so you have to 
give back something to the public or the sponsor or whoever it is.’ 

Didyou try to re-educate people on this point when you were doing this work? 

‘Yes, but you can only make limited headway. Chess players just want to 
turn up at a tournament and play their game. They don’t sort of see the big 
picture. They don’t see that they have to sell themselves in a way. They 
need public recognition. OK, it’s very difficult to glamorize chess, but you 
can do lots of things. You can emphasize the educational value of the 
game, so that when parents bring their children they can see it’s good for 
their studies. Or you may want role models. If young children saw a lot of 
chess players their parents might not necessarily think (starts laughing)... 
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Another thing is these quick draws. It’s just incredible. Like the Board 2 
in the last round of the Donner Memorial Open should have been an epic 
clash. They were playing for clear first place. Both grandmasters had been 
paid a good appearance fee to play. And the game was over before I turned 
up to my board. Imagine that happening in football. That two teams come 
on to the pitch, they kick the ball round for ten minutes and say: “Oh well 
boys we’re not going to make any progress today, let’s agree a draw.” What 
would the crowd do? Chess players are very stubborn, very inward look¬ 
ing. Maybe I’m too harsh. Maybe the two players needed the money to 
pay the rent. But at the end of the day, you know... That’s the difficulty. 
You have to be pushing chess to the crowd. You have to think about the 
people below you. I think the chess players tend to forget that.’ 

Here you are the captain of the English team. How come? 

‘There have been a few rows on the English chess scene in recent years. 
And certain clashes of personalities. I think I get on with all the players. I 
got a relaxed approach to my captainship. Perhaps too relaxed, some peo¬ 
ple might say. But everyone seems to be getting on quite well. That’s 
about half the story. People feel relaxed. I’m a sort of a compromise 
captain.’ 

I 1 'sgot nothing to do withy our position at Duncan Lawrie? 

‘No, no, no. As long as I keep making them commission money they’re 
quite happy for me to do whatever I like. I was selected by the players. It’s 
a difficult job (starts laughing). At the start of every game I have to carry 
them drinks. Any time of day or night they can knock on my door. I got to 
go drinking with some members, I’ve got to get up for breakfast for some 
others. But it’s been fun.’ 

What do you think of the phenomenon Olympiad? 

‘It’s a superb event. I’m very impressed with Yerevan. It’s so well orga¬ 
nized. I think it’s a great thing. The Olympiad involves all these little 
countries. I’d like to see more of this integration. These category 20 tour¬ 
naments or whatever they have all the time. A dozen players playing each 
other all the time. I just can’t see the interest that can have for the chess 
public. I don’t understand it. It doesn’t involve many chess players and it’s 
also above a level most people can appreciate. It doesn’t seem to matter to 
me if a tournament has an average of 2700 or 2750. But this seems to be the 
entire goal of all the organizers, just to get the strongest possible tourna¬ 
ment. With almost like a closed group of players. That is much too elitist. 
Things like the Olympiad are great for the interest in chess. That’s why I 
like this knock-out idea for the world championship. It may not be pure 
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chess but it’s what the chess world needs. I mean, the Kasparov-Anand 
match should have been a great thing, but no-one was interested in that 
match. Beyond the chess world it commanded virtually no interest. Which 
is a great shame. So, we must be doing something seriously wrong. When I 
w as doing the BBC commentating for that match, every time I saw chess 
players they said: “I loved you on TV, it was great fun”, but the general 
public, no one watched it. It was a great shame.’ 

Olympiads are wonderful events from a social point ofview, but I wonder ifthey are 
sellable from a commercial point ofview? 

‘I think it has to be done by these countries who seek international recog¬ 
nition like Armenia. For them it makes great sense. I’m sure it wasn’t to¬ 
tally coincidental that it was during an election as well. But so be it. 
Because something like this would be impossible to sell in London or even 
in Amsterdam, where they love chess, and certainly in New York. So in a 
way I understand why it has to be in these dark and distant republics. But I 
think that’s quite fun as well. 

I’m amazed that you have these sort of closed tournaments. They make no 
commercial sense. I’ve spoken to major banks and all sorts of people, 
about sponsoring chess. It’s quite clear that there’s no real commercial 
pay-back from them. I just don’t know. Maybe there are just too many 
professional players for a game that has limited public appeal. For a game 
that has limited television appeal. We’ve got several hundreds of profes¬ 
sionals in the world. Maybe that’s the fundamental problem.’ 

Talking about the image of chess, I've always been surprised about the way you 
treated your own image. You more or less cultivate an image, or maybe it comes ab¬ 
solutely natural, of one pint is OK, but two pints are even better. You do not make 
any attempt to get rid of your northern accent, even when appearing on BBC. Do 
you do this on purpose? 

(When he finally finishes laughing) ‘It’s quite funny my accent. I never 
realised I had an accent until I listened to myself on those BBC programs 
and I just sounded dreadful. But you know, I got to be careful. If I try to 
do something about my accent I might sound like Nigel (Short) and that 
would be a real disaster. I keep saying this to Nigel, who had an accent like 
me. He was bom a mile away from me in Bolton. He sounds like a cross 
between a Russian grandmaster and a Darlic, these creatures in Dr Who, a 
series on English television, who go (starts speaking in a creaky mechanic 
voice): “We will exterminate, we will exterminate.” And I just don’t know 
what’s going on. And it takes him a very very long time to get a sentence 
out. So that’s why I am careful... 
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And I’m the one who went to Oxford. I’m the one who should have a 
bloody posh accent. It doesn’t seem to work like that. I think it’s very diffi¬ 
cult to change your nature, I sort of see that. I’ve always enjoyed having a 
lot of fun. As long as my life seems to keep ticking along quite well, I just 
keep going. I have a great time and I certainly have not cultivated it 
(laughs). It’s one thing that comes very natural (laughs even louder). ’ 

While you were a I Oxford or during these BBC sessions there was never anyone who 
said: 'WellDavid,perhaps... 

(Laughing as if he recalls several occasions) ‘Well, they tried to sometimes 
calm me down, but they might as well have thrown me off the program, 
because I can’t change. I get excited. We would usually have a few drinks 
before the program. That would be quite fatal. The opportunity to argue 
with Dominic Lawson is always great fun. I just always enjoy myself and 
sometimes it gets me into a little bit of trouble, but I usually manage to get 
myself out somehow. ’ 

One of your other hobbies is writing chess books. You had quite a personal approach 
in your biogra phy ofAnand... 

‘Yeah, Anand actually said to m e about i t, thanks you included mein your 
book. I said, you feel I have not given you enough attention in the book? 
He said, “As a biography of you Dave I get quite a lot of mention, but as a 
biography of me I’m a bit neglected.” (Laughs) The thing is I did actually 
go to India to interview his parents. But I got sidetracked and went to the 
seaside instead. And only managed to spend an hour with them. So I was 
very short of material. Vishy was too busy preparing to talk to me. So I just 
had to talk a lot about myself. I rung him up while he was preparing, and I 
said, “Don’t worry Vishy, you don’t have much interesting to say any¬ 
way.” (laughs). I said, “I can always copy off Dirk’s interviews.” I know 
Vishy quite well, so I tend to know enough. It was a light-hearted 
approach that book.’ 

Your new plan is to write a biogra phy ofAnatoly Karpov .>, 

‘Exactly.’ 

Wha t role will he have in this book? 

‘I think Karpov needs liming up. I was telling him this after I had had 
quite a few drinks. I think I told him repeatedly he needs to get a much 
better image. Maybe I need to take him out in London for a few drinks. 
Get perhaps some light-hearted gossip on him. Just to jazz him up a bit. 
There is no reason he has such a dreary image. He is a quite fun person. 
He’s got a good sense of humour and he smiles very easily. I think he’s 
much more good-natured than Kasparov, who always seems incredibly 
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tense and a bit vicious. I find him quite intimidating. It’s strange Karpov’s 
got this very bad image. If he could lighten that up a bit... And then defeat 
Kasparov. That could be excellent for my book especially.’ 

Did he reactfavourably to the idea? 

‘Well, he was a bit confused. (Again laughs heartily) But after I had given 
him a few glasses of champagne I think he was coming round to the idea. 
The thing is he probably wants to put in something about chess and I 
don’t really want to get involved in that. He’s had all these incredibly dull 
biographies and autobiographies. They really are turgid. You really don’t 
want to read those. So I want to give him the idea of something more 
light-hearted. I think he will come round to my kind of thinking.’ 

We more or less covered your major projects. Or did we for get something? 

(Thinking) ‘What am I doing? I’m writing a sort of autobiography, a travel 
book. Sort of my adventures in finance and chess and whatever, which got 
stuck on page seventy. This book is called Plan B. When I was at univer¬ 
sity I had all these plans. My first plan, Plan A, was to become a sort of fi¬ 
nancial wizard with Banker's Trust. Plan C maybe was to be a chess 
player. Plan D, I don’t know, would be to become a writer or a journalist. 
And I could never decide what to do. Because there was a flaw with every 
one of them. The finance one involves you working too hard, the chess one 
involves you being penniless. I never knew quite what. But I always had 
the Plan B. And Plan B is basically just to bugger off, to head off into the 
sun and not worry about anything. I kept this plan as my Plan B. And 
whatever became my Plan A, Plan B would be the same. This book is very 
much about this concept of disappearing off around the world. I’ve just 
bought a small beach in India, believe it or not. Actually very close to 
Vishy Anand’s. In Mahaballipuram which is a seaside town which features 
in my Anand book. Basically it features quite happily. It’s a great little 
place with superb seafood. I bought about an acre of prime beach with a 
couple of mates. And I am building a wooden hooch and there are coconut 
trees and things like this. This is going to be my sanctuary. That’s my al¬ 
ternative plan, my contingency plan. My Plan B. When I do a deal and I 
lose all my money I can just head off there and lie in the sun for ten years 
and then come back.’ 
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ROBERT HUBNER 

‘I have seen that I don’t understand 
too much about chess.’ 

THE HAGUE, DECEMBER 1996 

Sixteen years ago, an aggrieved and disappointed Robert Hiibner (48) 
turned his back on the press. Their world was not his world. A 
prolonged period of public silence ensued. Until the greatest German 
chess player of the post-War era, much to our pleasure and 
considerable pride, did accept our invitation for an interview. In three 
lengthy sessions the Cologne grandmaster and papyrologist talked 
with candour and dedication about his views and passions. In flawless 
Dutch he touched on the wondrous possibilities of language, the 
difficulty of chess, the press shyness of Bobby Fischer compared to his 
own, and the warped democratic notion that quantity is quality. All 
this, and more, with frequent reference to his legendary stupidity. Or: 
a brief course on how a victory of reason over emotion could help 
man’s progress. 

A is A. And matter exists. On these seemingly simple axioms Robert 
Hiibner builds his life view. They also prove to be an illuminating 
starting point for our talk. A talk that came about when finally my insis¬ 
tence wore down his doubts and reservations. The subjects we are to touch 
on have not been specified. ‘We’ll see’, Hiibner said matter-of-factly when 
I phoned him up a couple of days before we were to meet at my place. 
With typical self-mockery he added: ‘It doesn’t matter too much, as I 
know nothing anyway.’ That sounded familiar and encouraging. Anyone 
who has ever talked to Hiibner knows the shrug of his shoulders and the 
curl of his lower lip when he dismisses references to his erudition before 
he proceeds to a brief expose on his stupidity. 

So, as a good host I try to put my guest at ease when I start the first session 
with a show of my own stupidity. Prompted by the several occasions that I 
happened to meet him at breakfast during chess tournaments reading 
Plato, I ask him about his admiration for the Greek philosopher. And, 
once he has told me about his first acquaintance with Gorgias in grammar 
school and his growing interest in Plato during his Greek studies at uni- 
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versity, I try to find a link between the axioms mentioned above and a re¬ 
mark Hiibner made years ago in a philosophical discussion. With a 
surprised look he explains that these axioms have nothing to do with Plato, 
but that I should rather think of Kant’s epistemology. 

Fortunately, sometimes luck favours the stupid. As he further explains his 
fundamental attitude towards reality, we smoothly enter the world ac¬ 
cording to Robert Hiibner. 

‘I think indeed that this is how it is: reality exists, but we can never be cer¬ 
tain that we truly grasp reality with our senses and our mind. Seeing an 
object, one person might perceive this as one thing, another as something 
else. Giving different names to an object may be a matter of language, but 
it can also indicate a different grasp of reality. You never can prove any¬ 
thing about the existence of reality. No matter how much man measures, 
his approach is always subjective. The larger part of humanity agrees on 
certain things because the construction of our brains is identical. But is 
this as they truly are? A fly may perceive them quite differently. ’ 

Why do you think this? Because you read this somewhere? 

‘Of course, it is also an emanation of a certain feeling of life: an uncertainty 
about everything one thinks and sees. Nothing is ever certain for me. “Ah, 
so that’s how it is.” That feeling I don’t know; my footing in this world is 
not that firm.’ 

It is tempting to look for a connection between this insecurity and your occupations. 
Your attempts to get a grip on a number of separate mini-worlds. Chess is a world 
on its own, as is the philology of a dead language like old Greek, and even Finnish, 
given the small number of people that study that language, may be seen as a dearly 
separate field. 
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‘In chess it is important that - theoretically speaking - you have full infor¬ 
mation about all the forces at work on the board. You can think that you 
may come to a convincing solution of a question if you are diligent. In any 
case this attempt looks promising compared to an attempt to understand 
the chaos of the world. In chess you have a well-defined, limited world, in 
which you have a fair chance to see what you are doing; you can make good 
attempts at verification and falsification. 

Philology is different. With chess man has created a separate world; in 
philology you deal with many facets of life. Being occupied with ancient 
Greek also involves dealing with history. The study of philology, much 
more so than dealing with chess, is an attempt to approach man, to get a 
grasp on the subjective side of life. 

Man tries to depict reality through language. This is why language is of great 
importance. The common translation of ‘philologist’ as ‘a person who loves 
the word’ is, of course, not correct at all. ‘Logos’ does not mean ‘the word’. 
Here this word has been translated just as wrongly as in the Bible. The trans¬ 
lation ‘In the beginning was the Word’ is utterly wrong. A philologist is a per¬ 
son who loves the ‘logos’: thought as it is reflected in language.’ 

In the beginning was... ? 

‘Was the logos. This word has gone through a long development. I don’t 
know what it is supposed to mean here. I think that the person who used it 
was not too sure either. For he says: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God and the Word was God.” Of course, that is 
self-contradictory. The Word cannot be, a) with God, and b) be God. I 
think that because he didn’t know exactly what he was talking about, he 
tried to make his listeners drowsy by his rhetoric.’ 

He was trying to create a certainfeeling. 

‘You can compare it to the politicians of our days, who use expressions 
that have a good ring, but essentially mean nothing. I am still amazed 
when people say that the beginning of the gospel according to St. John is 
so impressive. I’ve never understood this. To me they are only words, and 
once I start to think about them I am soon stuck. But I have digressed.’ 

Not quite. We were talking about the fact that philology is not only a secluded 
world, but that it also takes a keen interest in the subjective side of life. 

‘Yes. Language is an old and impressive tool, and also a wonderful toy. I 
am really astounded that this fact is so little appreciated today.’ 

It annoysyou if people are sloppy with language. 

‘Yes. It indicates that they are not interested in it. I have often people- 
heard saying: “It’s enough if others understand what I mean.” To me that 
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■ s ra ther disquieting, as in fact it makes you lose the basis for communica¬ 
tion. If somebody says, oh well, you know what I mean, and someone else 
doesn’t or doesn’t want to understand, it becomes a mess. If you start ne¬ 
glecting the most important tool of approach to reality, you will end up in 
chaos. That’s my feeling.’ 

/ remember I once made a remark about the insufficiency of language to express 
feelings. You reacted by saying that, on the contrary, it was a miracle how much 
one can express with language. 

‘Yes, that is correct. This reminds me of something I read the other day by a 
fairly unknown modem philosopher, Gunther Anders. His main work is 
called Die Antiquiertheit des Menschen (The Obsolescence of Man). He also 
writes about the indifference with which language is treated these days, say¬ 
ing that people excuse this by arguing that one cannot express feelings with 
language. He thinks it is just the other way around. There is nothing wrong 
with language, but the people deliver poor work; it is only a sign of laziness 
if somebody says, I have this feeling, but I cannot express it.’ 

This accuracy may be exaggerated. Occasionally, when I asked you something 
about one of your games and tried to repeat in my own words what I thought you 
hadsaid,you quitefrequently stated: ‘Well, thatisnot really what I said.' 
‘Certainly, it can be exaggerated, but I always strive to try and express my¬ 
self as precisely and clearly as possible.’ 

Have you written things that gave you the feeling that you had expressed yourself 
adequately? 

‘Yes, sometimes I have been fairly satisfied with my modest writings.’ 

And doyoufeel that others, whoreadyou, do understand you? 

‘Not often, but of course most people don’t care what I write. They have a 
completely different opinion about analyzing chess games or another view 
of the world. But you can never write for everyone. I am quite content if I 
reach one or two persons. That’s already more than you can expect, I 
think. I have my own views: whether they are shared by someone else I do 
not know. 

I think that one shouldn’t constantly watch the reaction of others when 
writing; one has to be convinced oneself about the solidity of one’s work. 
It’s not important whether others like it or find it interesting. On the other 
hand, I believe that it is pointless to write if you never reach anybody. But 
I still hope that I reach a couple of people. In any case the possibility ex- 
ists, because after all what I am expressing isn’t that difficult.’ 

You are not very fond of compromises, tend to stick to your convictions. Because of 
earlier deceptions or because you are convinced oft he correctness of your own views? 
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‘No, I never know if my approach is correct or not. I think that sticking to 
one’s convictions is a matter of character; it doesn’t spring from experi¬ 
ence. If you’d rely on experience you’d always say: “Oh well, let’s come to 
a compromise. It takes less energy and is economically more profitable.” 
But I believe that it is psychologically unhealthy always to make compro¬ 
mises. If you think: “This is how it is”, and others disagree and because of 
this you change your convictions or attitude: this is not healthy. If I have 
decided: “This is how it is. I’ve worked hard on this and thought about it, 
this is my conviction”, then I should stick to that. 

Of course there are limits to this unwillingness to compromise. In practi¬ 
cal matters I may give in a bit, because it is not so important. I think I am 
fairly flexible there, though others might disagree. I am less flexible as to 
the results of thinking. You cannot say: “One and one makes two, but it 
may as well be something else.” I see no room for compromise or 
flexibility there.’ 

Do the axioms you startfrom and the logical laws that result from these axioms pro¬ 
vide a good basis in practical life? 

‘Yes, I think so. I am still alive. I am more satisfied with my own explana¬ 
tion of the world than the other explanations I sometimes hear, with God 
or inexplicable radiation or whatever. They allow me to have a coherent 
world view that is nowhere contradictory. ’ 

Departing from your axioms it does not seem very likely that this life is leading any¬ 
where. 

‘That’s right, it does not lead anywhere. The contrary assumption is, 
among other reasons, the result of man overestimating his uniqueness. He 
has all these beautiful feelings and thinks: “I am so important, surely I 
cannot be gone forever one day.” Well, I think he can. If I said about a 
dog’s life that it has to lead somewhere, I would convince few people, but I 
would certainly convince the dogs. Looking at history, I see no changes in 
the course events take. The way human society operates remains deplor¬ 
able. No matter if you talk about the Peloponnesian war or the twentieth 
century, it’s all a lot of misery, which according to my opinion sprouts 
from actions caused by emotions, which perhaps in earlier times of man’s 
development were necessary to survive, but which now disrupt society. 
Progress could be made if reason could gain supremacy over emotions. I 
believe that this idea is influenced by my reading of Plato: man should 
make an attempt to control his emotions with the help of correct reason¬ 
ing. If I am informed correctly, psychologists advocate the opposite course 
these days.’ 



Do you tr y 10 shield yourself offfrom the outer world with your activities? Or do 
you secretly still cherish a hope, however small, that you might contribute to a cer¬ 
tain progress? 

‘Through the years I have become less and less optimistic. I don’t think I 
can contribute to any progress, even if I had that thought when I was 
young, albeit not through chess but through major scholarly achieve¬ 
ments. I no longer think this. The things I do now may actually be seen as 
a kind of flight, or perhaps I do them because I like doing them. I do not 
see a possibility to be a usef ul part of this society and to do something that 
is generally appreciated, to fulfil a function that is both pleasant to me and 
of use to society. 

Not a great surprise, as business is the principal concern in our society. The 
question people care about when they say something is not: “Is this right? Is 
this correct? Can I live with this?”, but the question: “What will it bring me in 
money or economic profit?” This tendency has always existed, but I believe it 
is extremely strong now. Little is said independently of economic reasons; 
you constantly have to advertise yourself and your products. I don’t mean to 
say that the times are that bad, there are also many good sides to it, but this is 
a phenomenon I find difficult tocope with.’ 

You don V feel that just like there has been technological progress, there has been 
progressfrom a civilization point ofview too? 

‘What is progress from a civilization point of view? More people can read. 
And it’s certain that man has never in history been so well off materially as 
we are in Europe now. I and most other people can live without any mate¬ 
rial worries. But nevertheless worries are forced upon you by politicians, 
the press and commercials. Emotionally, life has not improved. People 
take little advantage of all the material possibilities that are at our disposal. 
Essentially, everybody has the time and the means to learn something, to 
concentrate on art or literature, whatever. Yet, I see few people profit 
from this unique situation. On the contrary, they do not know what to do.’ 
You systematically avoid modem media like television and news pa pers. 

‘Yes, I take no interest in them and try to allow them into my life as little as 
Possible. You have to limit yourself in life. I decided they were not impor¬ 
tant and sometimes even unpleasant. ’ 

I once referred to a John Cleese joke and you said: Who is John Cleese?’ I replied, 
‘Well, you know, Monty Python. ’ And you asked, 'Who is Monty Python?' That 
doesn 't sound very practical. 

‘Practical? Sometimes there may be a lack of communication. On the other 
hand, I don’t think it is possible to communicate on everything with ev- 



erybody. I have excluded part of this world, and I for my part have inter¬ 
ests like Finnish or ancient Greek that I cannot discuss with everyone 
either. But you cannot socialize with everybody; at least that is not my 
aim.’ 

Was this part of the problem when as a chess player you became a public figure ant / 
were confronted by the press? 

‘I think there were two problems. One is that the press always aims to 
reach as many people as possible. For this purpose you have to simplify 
matters strongly, and that I don’t want to do. 

The second and more important problem is that it is the press’s first and fore¬ 
most aim to stir up emotions. For example by trying to elicit emotional state¬ 
ments from me when they want to enable the consumer to identify with my 
person. I am of the opinion, however, that my feelings are totally unimportant 
to others; only my thoughts are interesting. I want to decide for myself which 
emotions I want to show and which not. Once you present yourself publicly, 
your aim should be to improve other people’s knowledge. I know more about 
chess than some others; I can explain a thing or two about chess. But I am not 
inclined to partake in silly babbling. As I already said, the aim should be to 
improve the knowledge of mankind. That’s what I would like to do, but obvi¬ 
ously the press wants something else.’ 

You had more or less given upon that wish. If I recall your last appearance on Ger¬ 
man television, a couple of years ago after a studio game against Kasparov... 

‘To begin with, the agreement was different. We had agreed that I was not 
going to say anything. Yet, I was asked by Pfieger (the German grandmas¬ 
ter who presented the program - DJtG) to react to what Kasparov had 
said: that I had played fast and well. My answer was that I did play fast, 
but that I didn’t know if I played well. I wanted to oppose a trend that cer¬ 
tainly Pfieger adheres to. He wants to create the impression that chess has 
a few “secrets” and that for the rest everything is quite simple. I wanted to 
stress that for me and anyone else who plays it, chess is very difficult, so 
that you cannot simply state whether a move or a game was good or bad.’ 
Early on in your career you made several attem pts a t co-o per at ion. 

‘Yes, when I was twenty or slightly older. This happens when you have no 
experience. I had never watched television. I assumed that the press peo¬ 
ple would at least aim for a high level, even though they might not attain it, 
and that they really wanted to know something.’ 

So, if you lent them a helping hand everything would turn outfine. 

‘Yes, exactly. “I am fully prepared to co-operate and so, surely, are they.” 
That’s what I thought. Now I know that I was naive, but of course when 



you’re young you are naive. But all in all I didn’t try it that often. Mostly it 
w as connected to a Candidates’ match and then finally with Der Spiegel in 
1981 -1 made a couple of attempts and saw that it didn’t work.’ 

Did a difference in mentality also play a role? Following your second place behind 
Fischer in Palma de Mallorca in /970 a good section of the press was eager to write 
that there was a German world champion in the making. 

‘Well, they are always ready to use you to arouse emotions, national emo¬ 
tions in this case. Arousing national emotions I find particularly revolting.’ 

Even when he is playing chess, Robert Hiibner is faithfully referred to in 
Germany as Dr Hiibner. Having completed his studies of Greek and 
Latin he continued to work at Cologne University from 1974 to 1982. At 
the request of his professor he had specialized in papyrology. He deci¬ 
phered Greek texts that he found on papyri of the university collection 
and published them, together with a philological and historical commen¬ 
tary. After he had left the university he continued to publish such texts, al¬ 
beit less frequently. At the beginning of our second session I ask him about 
the nature of these texts. 

‘There is an essential difference between literature and the texts from ev¬ 
eryday life I almost exclusively worked with. All these texts came from 
Egypt. Mostly they are of a legal nature, bills of sale, everything connected 
with taxes, but also private letters. You can expect anything, scraps of mu¬ 
sic or arithmetic, or any other matter. 

Egypt became a Greek state around 330 B.C., after Alexander the Great 
had destroyed the Persian empire, of which Egypt had been a part, under 
Ptolemaios I. Greek was the first official language in Egypt up to the 
Arabic invasion in 635. Egypt became a Roman province under Augustus, 
but Greek remained the main language. I didn’t have many papyri from 
the Ptolemaean era; they were mostly Roman and Byzantine, between o 
and 600 A.D. Deciphering these texts is very difficult. The individual re¬ 
sults are not very fascinating, but taken together these papyri give you a 
good impression of life in that period; they are the best source for everyday 
life in antiquity. You have to work very carefully and draw conclusions 
with accuracy, which I found interesting, but if you were to do this for the 
rest of your life it might become a bit one-sided. I do not miss it terribly.’ 

Did you like the idea of being a chess player who at the same time had a solid aca¬ 
demic back ground? A clear sign that you were capable ofmore? 

‘It is true that to me chess is not an important activity. I always found my 
other activities more valuable. I felt a need to show that I was capable of 
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more than only pushing wood. It had nothing to do with social recogni¬ 
tion, which you won’t get in this field any way. I had to prove it to myself. ’ 
What was it that gave you more satisfaction, a good chess result ora publication on 
papyri? 

‘This always fluctuated. When I was playing chess I longed for my philo¬ 
logical work and vice versa. This is a perfect way to remain dissatisfied.’ 
Didyou try to see chess as an abstract world, independent ofeverything else? 

‘It’s a world of its own. As an activity of the brain it has little to do with 
anything else. To me it always mattered that it was a creative activity. This 
doesn’t imply that it is art, which is something completely different, but 
certainly you have to muster creativity and have ideas. For me a game, 
once it is finished, has always been a piece of work: I want to hand in a 
good piece of work. That is the most important aspect of playing chess for 
me.’ 

And who or what is the touchstone? 

‘My own analysis, and the impression that I have. Of course you can never 
prove which game is good or which one is bad.’ 

You have always made very deep analyses of your games. Weren 'tyou too merciless 
onyourselj? 

‘I don’t think it was a matter of mercy or lack of mercy. I did what I could 
and by doing so I have seen that I do not understand too much of chess.’ 
Despite this poor understanding you managed an international breakthrough at the 
age of21, when you finished second in Palma de Mallorca. The words ofpraise that 
the winner, Bobby Fischer, spoke about you have often been quoted. 

‘Maybe these words were apocryphal, I know nothing about all this. In any 
case I would not care a bit if Fischer had said something or someone else 
had; that is not important. 

At that time I had no idea what my chess plans were. It was not my inten¬ 
tion to spend my entire life on chess. I wanted to go to university, and 
that’s what I did. In fact it was a bit of 4 disappointment to have this big 
success in Palma de Mallorca so soon. I had intended to continue playing 
chess and some time later I might become a grandmaster. Now this aim 
had suddenly been achieved.’ 

You didn ’t consider becoming a professional chess player? 

‘No, not at all. Professional or not, I wasn’t thinking in these terms. I 
wanted to do something that mattered to me. Chess has never been so im¬ 
portant. I enjoy it and of course it has filled my life, but I think that I can 
easily quit playing chess. I don’t think I am emotionally attached to this 
activity.’ 



It is tempting to draw parallels between Fischer and you, your press shyness, your 
sensitivity concerning playing conditions. Didyou ever feel such affinity with him? 
‘No. As for his press shyness there are similarities, but there is also a big 
difference. I have the impression that Fischer wants to determine the rules 
of behaviour of the press towards the players and vice versa fully on his 
own. Furthermore, he may be shy, but we have also seen clear evidence 
that he can be very emotional. If I was informed correctly he expressed 
himself highly emotionally on television during his second match against 
Spassky (in Sveti Stefan and Belgrade in 1992 - DJtG), in a manner that I 
would prefer to avoid. 

My ideas about a fruitful collaboration between press and individual are: 
there ought to be a number of set rules of behaviour that both parties have 
to abide by. As the rules are now, the press as a group has complete com¬ 
mand. They can do whatever they please and I have no rights. Under 
these circumstances the entire phenomenon makes no sense to me. There 
are individual exceptions, but statistically, if I look at the results, my en¬ 
counters with the press have been unsatisfactory. So I decided to play this 
game no longer. I object to people being manipulated without their know¬ 
ing where they are led. That invites power games.’ 

What rules wouldyousuggest? 

‘I have mentioned them already. They should be aimed at spreading 
knowledge and not at arousing emotions. The purpose should be to teach 
people something and not only to amuse them. I am not a professional en¬ 
tertainer and if I entertain I want to do so in the way I choose. 

Of course, I might say something about emotions. That is not emotional in 
itself. In fact, I am doing so right now.’ 

Your next chess activities that made the international press took place in Seville in 
1971, where you abandoned your Candidates' match against Petrosian while trail - 
mg 4-3 because of the noise in the playing hall. A tough lesson? 

‘Perhaps in a sense it was a lesson. I went there and wanted to play chess. Did¬ 
n’t we all want that? Chess, that was what it was all about and if there is some¬ 
thing that disturbs the chess we will try to eliminate this disturbance. Right? 
But there it became clear to me that this was not the case at all, that the goals of 
many people were quite different. So I left I thought, this is a different world, I 
have nothing to do with this. Perhaps that was a bit weak, but I was young and 
had no support. I didn’t see any other solution.’ 

Didyou blame Petrosian for this untimely end to the match? 

‘Yes, I did. In his publications afterwards he also lied about what had hap¬ 
pened, although I have to say that he only exploited the occasion. He had 
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not planned anything in advance, but it was bad sportsmanship. Someone 
like Tal would never have done this.’ 

He could turn off his hearing-aid. 

‘Let’s say he had an advantage.’ 

Did this experience seriously affect your career? 

‘No. It is true that I didn’t play chess for a year, but that was because of my 
studies. I didn’t have any fixed plans. And I continued to play chess after¬ 
wards. At that time I didn’t have the idea that I was such a good or impor¬ 
tant player.’ 

Did you ever have that feeling? Let's say when you were third in the world rank¬ 
ings? 

‘No, that was a bit coincidental too.’ 

Yet you must have felt at home in the world top? I assume that you were not think¬ 
ing, what am I doing here? 

‘Oh well, felt at home... Of course I was not really a weaker player than the 
others, with the exception of Karpov. Yet I never felt a strong emotional 
attachment to this situation. I was always a bit odd in these matters.’ 

Yet, you could be thoroughly affected by a loss. 

‘Yes, but that is because this showed my stupidity so clearly. That has lit¬ 
tle to do with my opponent, or with the result.’ 

A lost game can stir up a good deal ofself-hatred. 

‘If I play badly I have the feeling that I have no right to exist, that everybody 
should despise me, because I am such a bungler. Of course that is a largely 
exaggerated feeling. Intellectually I can see that, but emotionally I cannot 
really stop this. It’s better now, mainly because I have grown used to it.’ 

He laughs long and hard when I suggest ‘Robert Hiibner, finally used to 
his own stupidity’ as the inevitable title for this interview. 

At the beginning of the third session I put three books between us on the 
table. The first book is called Fiinfundfunfzig feiste Fehler, begangen und 
besprochen von Robert Hiibner , or 55 Egregious Errors, committed and dis¬ 
cussed by Robert Hiibner. The second book is a collection of satirical 
pieces by the Finnish writer Olli that Hiibner translated from Finnish into 
German. Finally there is his most recent book 25 Annotated Games , a hefty 
tome of 400 pages in which he has subjected twenty-five of his games to 
his legendary scrutiny. 

How much satisfaction do you derivefrom thefact that these books exist? 

‘I am glad they are finished. I see the work I have spent on them. When I 
was employed at the university I wouldn’t get anything tangible until after 
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one or two years of work: a booklet in which you had invested an endless 
amount of time, time during which you experienced little else.’ 

Do you scrutinize these books as hyper-critically as you analyze a chess game? 

‘No, I don’t. Of course they also contain many mistakes, but one way or 
another they don’t leap out so much. Obviously these two chess books are 
full of errors, but for me they are not easy to find. That would take quite 
some work. For this book (Feiste Fehler) I have prepared an English edi¬ 
tion. For that purpose I have looked at the analysis again and naturally I 
made quite a few changes. But I didn’t mind too much; mistakes in analy¬ 
sis are unavoidable. I can live with that. By definition you cannot change a 
chessgame once it’s over. But you can always polish an analysis. 

This is one of the reasons, of course, why I like these long analyses: it’s an 
attempt to improve the game in hindsight, to take this imperfect piece of 
work a bit closer to perfection.’ 

You gladly mention your stupidity. Many people will disagree with you there. 
Calling a book 55 Egregious Errors sounds a bit like a pose. Posing like the big 
dumbo who is only capable of stupidities. 

‘(Wholeheartedly) Yes, that’s also part of it. But there are other purposes 
too. One of them is to point out that understanding chess positions is diffi¬ 
cult work. You have to make a real effort to find out the truth. In chess 
journalism there are too many people who write things like “now the 
bishop has a nice view along the long diagonal”, or “Excellently seen by 
the white player”. They create the impression that mastering chess is not 
much of a difficulty and that everyone who learns some tricks can make a 
good player.’ 

As long as he keeps his bishop on this long diagonal... 

‘Right, exactly. I want to demonstrate that it is necessary, and perhaps also 
worth your while, to put in some effort. It doesn’t come all by itself.’ 

Do you think this hint is understood? 

‘I don’t know. I don’t care either.’ 

Let's take the next book. Twenty-five annotated games spread over four hundred 
pages. Some people will say, perhaps a bit much. 

‘What do you mean, much? I find it a bit meagre. Chess is complicated 
and I find that you need a lot of material to understand the structure of 
a game. In any case that goes for me. Perhaps someone like Kasparov 
will say that this or that is perfectly clear to him and needs no further 
investigation. Quite often my first tries are in the wrong direction. 
These annotations are my attempts to understand a game. I think that a 
weaker player may need even more information. That information I 
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cannot give. Of course every game includes a lot that I fail to notice. 
But I think that these elaborate comments create a structure which 
touches on a lot of motives pertinent to each position. So, if you make a 
mistake in a variation somewhere, you may have to adjust your assess¬ 
ment a bit, but you still have a direction in which you can continue your 
investigations. If there is only one line and there is a mistake in that line 
you are left with nothing. A tree of variations always leaves you with a 
structure you can fall back upon.’ 

Wouldn V it be friendlier towards the reader to make a selection from all these varia¬ 
tions? To give those variations that ultimately matter? Now they have to live 
through your entire investigation. 

‘If they don’t do that there is no use. You cannot read this book, on which I 
have worked for four thousand hours, in five minutes, that much is clear. 
Indeed, you have to have the wish to delve into the structure of the game. 
The reader has to be co-operative. I think that a rather weak player can 
learn a lot from this analysis too. But he’ll have to work as I had to work.’ 

The gap between you and society should not be closed by your adjustment to their 
wishes, but by them making better use ofwhat you have to offer them. 

‘Yes, certainly. I don’t like to adjust. There are adjusted people enough. 
Many people can write a book that can easily be consumed by everybody. 
They don’t need me for that; we have more than enough of those books. 
But there may not be many of this kind of book; therefore I find it more 
valuable. The notions quantity and quality too often overlap in our soci¬ 
ety. In fact, quantity is almost always seen as quality. That is a warped 
democratic idea.’ 

Finally these Fiinfunddreissig Satirchen by the Finnish writer Olli, a pen name 
for Vdind Nuorteva who lived from i88g to 1967. Did the publication ofthis Ger¬ 
man translation give you the feeling that you had proven again that you had more 
strings to your bow? 

‘Perhaps. With great pleasure and considerable effort I have studied the 
Finnish language. And even though my command of the language is open 
to much improvement I must say that it occupies an important place in my 
life. Here, too, I wanted to demonstrate that I could reach a point where 
my efforts resulted in something tangible, which, I hope, is not too bad. 
People tend to overestimate the products of their pastimes. For instance, 
Lasker grossly overrated his philosophical works. To my mind they are 
quite worthless.’ 

If Finnish is somebody's favourite pastime, this may say something about his nature 
and character. 
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‘Of course it wasn’t by sheer accident that I was attracted by the Finnish 
language. I also like to go to Finland a lot. It’s a small and individualistic 
country. I find it very relaxing. Generally speaking the people are very 
honest and direct, so that I get along well with them. At the same time it is 
a limited, surveyable culture, clearly separated from therest ofEurope.’ 
That’s what you have always been looking for, these secluded worlds? 

‘Well, I don’t like chaos in my thinking, that much is clear. If I can avoid 
it, I gladly will. Unfortunately I cannot always achieve this. Particularly 
when I play chess.’ 



ALEX YERMOLINSKY 


‘I was as cool as John Travolta in Get Shorty. ’ 


WIJK A A N ZEE, JANUARY 1997 

Perhaps success is a matter of priorities. In the summer of 1995, Alex 
Yermolinsky moved to Cleveland with one clear plan in mind: from 
now on all his determination would be focused on improving his 
tournament performances. Next Yermo convincingly won the 1996 
US Championship, contributed heavily to the bronze medals of the 
American team at the Olympiad in Yerevan, and outclassed the 
opposition in the Groningen Open. An excellent moment for a talk 
with the Yerminator (38), who wasn’t even a titled player when he 
emigrated from the Soviet Union to the United States back in 1989. 

On the pros and cons of American and European chess. And on his 
steady gain in Elo that may take him to closed luxury tournaments. Or 
will it screw up his life? 

B efore we sal down to talk you indicated that you preferred not to talk about life 
in the old days. Life in the Soviet Union before you left to the West. A wish 
that must be respected. Yet, I am curious to know how this decision took shape in 
your mind? 

‘First of all I can tell you straightaway that this decision had nothing to do 
with chess. It had nothing to do with professional interests, career or 
money. This decision had been made many years before. Basically it was 
one of those once-in-a-life time decisions. As long as I remember there 
had always been something in American culture that was very attractive to 
me. The decision was based on a feeling deep down in my soul. It’s hard to 
tell where this fascination came from. I slowly grew into it. Probably it 
started with American music, movies, that kind of stuff.’ 

To what degree were they accessible to you in the old Soviet days? 

‘The very fact that they were difficult to access made them twice as attrac¬ 
tive and valuable to me. When something is forbidden you really want it. I 
guess that is very normal for human nature. I was always trying to sur¬ 
round myself with people who had similar views. Not necessarily dissi¬ 
dents or people who wanted to emigrate. That’s something different. 
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‘I wake up 
in the 
middle of 
the night 
and I will 
say 

“What?” 
instead of 
“Chto?” ’ 


There were so many different people who wanted to emigrate for so many 
different reasons. With most of those I had nothing in common. I had 
reasons of my own.’ 

It was more a matter of looking forward to than taking, leave oj? 

‘Exactly. Basically I screwed up the first half of my life. It took me the first 
thirty years of my life to finally do it. I couldn’t do anything really in my 
life because I was waiting for something big to start. It only started after I 
moved. Before that time I was in fact liv ing by the day. Without a master 
plan. Without caring too much what was happening around me.’ 

You left in i gHg. 

‘Yes, in ‘89. I tried to do it before but I didn’t have enough maturity in 
1979, when I was 21 years old, to jump on the train that was leaving the 
station. And then they closed the doors completely. But what happened 
happened. I’ll have to take myself as I am now. It would have been differ¬ 
ent of course if I had left the country in 1979.’ 

Is it difficult not 1 0 have grudges? 

‘I don’t know. Basically I’m a happy man. What happened belongs to the 
past.’ 

How did you go about i t after you had finally taken the decision? 

‘Pretty much the standard procedure. Getting an Israel visa with relatives 
I made up. That was the way to get out. First I spent some time in Europe. 
For a while America became more selective. I made the longest stop-over 
in Italy. I managed to play a few tournaments and accustomed myself to 
the life in the West. I was just going through some adjustment period.’ 
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Was it a big reliej? 

‘When you think about something for a long time and finally it happens, 
what you feel is emptiness. You got there, now what? It takes a certain 
amount of time before your new ambitions, your new plans grow. At least 
for me. You were concentrated on one goal and on achieving it. You don’t 
think what will happen afterwards. You need time to let this new situation 
sink in.’ 

Was it clear for you from the outset that chess was going t o be your economic trump 
card? 

‘I didn’t start thinking about how I was going to live my life until I got 
there. The thing was to get there. I wasn’t even thinking about job oppor¬ 
tunities. What I did after three or four months in the States at the end of 
‘89 and the beginning of 1990, having thought things over, was to take a 
job. I found one pretty quickly. It was not a high paying job or a job with 
career opportunities, so I didn’t care too much what kind of job it was. I 
worked in a pharmaceutical company in New Jersey as a chemist, or rather 
as a lab technician, which is halfway between a chemist and a guy who 
washes dishes. Based on nothing. I never completed my education when I 
was in Russia. I studied nuclear science for about a year in the second half 
of the seventies in one of the colleges in Leningrad. But then I quit. I don’t 
wanna talk about it. That was a long time ago. 

So, I was just smart enough to get the kind of job I got. A position that did 
not require a lot of experience and training. They needed people who 
worked for small money and were happy to hold on to that job. I didn’t 
care much about the money so that first requirement I fulfilled. The sec¬ 
ond requirement I could not fulfil in the long run, because I didn’t care 
about my job and ultimately I quit. That created some problems during 
the three years that I was working there. One of the reasons why I had 
problems was that I played chess. I would use all the vacation days, all the 
weekends, whatever, to go to chess tournaments. They’re supposed not to 
care about what you do in your free time but in a way they do. If you do 
something else on the side, even if it doesn’t bring you a lot of money, it 
makes you independent. And they don’t want independent people in the 
position I was in. They wanted people who are happy to take orders and 
never speak up. I was a bit of an alien to them. They wanted people who 
would feel that if they lose their job they are in trouble. Well, I have seen 
worse in my life, trust me, even if I don’t want to talk about it, so this hor¬ 
rible threat of losing my job was nothing to me (laughs). 

I started playing chess slowly. And that takes me to the second reason why 



I took this job and probably the most important one. I looked around in 
America and played a few tournaments and what I saw, and what basically 
every newcomer sees, is a certain hostility from the chess players. I could 
not understand then, I understand now. I also feel this way now. Maybe to 
a lesser degree, but still. And there is nothing a particular newcomer can 
do to change this. The newcomer is not able to show his personality imme¬ 
diately. There are language problems, he needs a bit of adjustment. But 
the general outlook from the American players is the same. This is a guy 
who hopes to make some easy money in our tournaments and probably he 
also wants some support as well. People come from Eastern Europe, where 
chess players used to enjoy a certain support in one form or another and it 
just blows their minds when they come to America and see that chess play¬ 
ers are out there on their own. They feel this cannot be true. There must 
be somebody who gives money to Benjamin. There must be someone who 
supports De Firmian. They just can’t believe that those guys are on their 
own. And the Americans look at them wide-eyed. What are those guys 
talking about? What kind of support? What kind of stipend? What condi¬ 
tions? There the misunderstanding starts and it grows. And people get 
alienated from each other. I really wanted to avoid this situation. Probably 
I must have realized that I shouldn’t have such illusions. I never asked for 
any favours. The American chess players didn’t know this, so it took them 
some time to get used to me and see me as a person. And not just as one of 
those Russians. I decided that it would be much better to give it some 
time. With the certain financial security my lousy job provided, I could go 
to tournaments at my leisure. And slowly get myself introduced to the best 
players and American chess culture. Get a certain name and reputation for 
myself as a chess player. Don’t forget that I was a nobody when I came to 
America. I was not even an International Master. My rating was 
something like 2470. Maybe I was a good player but I had to prove it.’ 

You had been playing chess in Leningrad. 

‘Oh yeah, I played many tournaments. I played those Soviet Champion¬ 
ships, First League, maybe five or six times, but I could never go abroad. 
The only international norm I scored in the only international tournament 
I played, in Leningrad in ‘84. By the time I was leaving the country this 
norm was about to expire. So basically I was untitled. Probably the stron¬ 
gest untitled player in the world. But talk is cheap. You really have to 
Prove it.’ 

What amazes me is your command of the English language, both in speaking and in 
writing. Were you already quite fluent in English whenyou left the Soviet Union? 
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‘I read a lot of English books in the Soviet Union. But reading was one 
thing, I couldn’t speak it and I had trouble understanding people. I always 
felt a keen interest in acquiring the best command of the English language 
possible. I’m still not satisfied. You see, somebody who comes to a new 
country knows that he has to speak the language. But up to what level? 
Most of the people want to speak good enough English to keep their job, to 
be able to take care of everyday matters, to buy food, to deal with banks. 
Beyond that they don’t care. That’s not my case. I did many things to 
improve my English.’ 

Such as? 

‘Well, for instance listening to rap music (laughs).’ 

That helps? 

‘Believe me, it does. And hanging out with the people I worked with. Go¬ 
ing to baseball games, playing pool, bowling. It’s something strange with 
many immigrants. They say, “Oh, I’m not satisfied with American cul¬ 
ture. Just stupid, too simple for me. I knew better, so I will stick to my 
stuff.” I don’t know if this is a genuine feeling of dissatisfaction. Maybe 
it’s just a way of explaining one’s inability to join the main stream of 
American culture. You sit at home, go to work, come back and stay with 
your family. And try to give some scientific explanation for this bullshit.’ 
You mentioned the initial hostility towards immigrants among chess players. Could 
it be that part of this feeling is created by feelings of inadequacy when they see that 
some ofthese immigrants are much more professional? 

‘Could be. There are some differences, but it works both ways. For in¬ 
stance, Mark Dvoretsky wrote a couple of years ago in some Russian mag¬ 
azine, “Look how bad American chess is. An average master like Gregory 
Kaidanov comes to America and wins every tournament.” Full stop. First 
of all this is incorrect. Gregory has never been an average player. He was 
always one of the best players. He just couldn’t prove it for one reason or 
another. Secondly, that was his first year, and unlike me, chess was his 
means of support from the very first day. He had to play well to support 
his family. Many people do very well the first year in America. Gregory 
was one of them. Good for him. 

Speaking about American chess being of such a low level, it’s just not true. 
Look at the results of the American team at Olympiads and stuff. We are 
one of the best teams in the world. We never go below fifth place. We won 
the World Team Championship in Lucerne in ‘93. We have some results 
we can be real proud of. But the clash you mentioned exists. For a few rea¬ 
sons. Number one is, most players from Eastern Europe are used to a situ- 



ation where chess is supported in a certain way. Which firstly gives you 
some social security, and secondly gives you some social status. I know 
this because I remember how it was in Russia. I once was on a train and 
people started introducing themselves. They go like, “What do you do?” 
And I say, “I’m a chess player.” “Oh cool, you’re a grandmaster?” “No, 
I’m a master.” “Anyway, great.” And I didn’t have to explain. In America 
the most likely next question is, “Can you make a living doing this?” 
When I am in such a situation I ask what the other guy does for a living. 
And he says that he is a computer programmer. And I say, “I can’t believe 
you make a living being a computer programmer.” And he looks at me like 
this, and I look at him like this (with an expression of utter amazement). 
And that’s it. 

For a Russian player a certain place in the rankings guarantees him of cer¬ 
tain successes, privileges, perks, whatever. In America it is totally differ¬ 
ent. You can be ranked number one for ten years in a row, but if you don’t 
do certain things you don’t make no money. Nobody is going to give you 
money for free. That’s number one. And there is no security in tourna¬ 
ments, so you have to change your attitude towards this new system. I talk 
to some European people who come to an American tournament and they 
ask me, first question, “What should my score be to break even? Because I 
can’t afford to lose any money.” That kind of attitude will get you 
nowhere.’ 

Sometimesyou have to lose money. 

‘Of course, because you play so many of those tournaments. You can’t win 
them all. You can only calculate in the long run.’ 

More like a gambling life. 

‘Yes, sort of. Probably my best friend is a professional gambler. So, it’s not 
totally strange to me. It’s up to a person to make his choice. If he wants to 
have security he should look for something else.’ 

Do you feel more professional or tougher than most of the other American profes¬ 
sionals? 

‘Hmm, I guess I’m pretty tough. But we have a bunch of tough players in 
America. Guys who are capable of winning a lot of games in pressure situ¬ 
ations. If you’re looking for an explanation for the recent round of success¬ 
ful tournaments I have had, first of all I must say that it hasn’t been going 
°n for a long enough time to draw any conclusions. And secondly, even so, 
if you want to give me some preference over other grandmasters in Amer¬ 
ica, like Benjamin, De Firmian, Christiansen, Kaidanov or Shabalov, I 
just throw in some names, it may have something to do with consistency. 
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I’m just trying to be consistent. When I have my bad moments, which ev¬ 
erybody has, I just handle those moments better.’ 

To keep you from falling further. 

‘It’s very important to stop the slide. You can get into a slump, that’s nor¬ 
mal, you play a lot of tournaments, open tournaments. Look, let’s com¬ 
pare. How many decisive games does an average chess player of my level 
play a year? Really decisive games. I’m not talking about tournaments 
where you try to stay on plus one. You can’t call that shit a decisive game. 
We talk about something where the win gives you ten thousand dollars, a 
draw maybe a thousand or fifteen hundred, and a loss gives you nothing. 
That’s what I call a decisive game. Or when you play for a title. I play 
twenty of those games a year. I don’t think there is anybody outside Amer¬ 
ica who is used to such pressure. Of course, I have become better in these 
situations. I just played a tournament in Bad Zwesten in Germany. In the 
last two rounds I was as cool as John Travolta in Get Shorty, and I could 
see those guys getting nervous (laughs). For me it was just a normal situa¬ 
tion. We play two games a day and you have to win two games. Big deal. 
That’s daily routine for me. But some players who are not worse than me, 
taking their knowledge and stuff, they could not handle this situation as 
coolly as I could. It comes with experience. It’s not something to be very 
proud of. I didn’t do any special exercises, didn’t do yoga or anything, just 
experience.’ 

Larry Christiansen wrote about your win in the US Championship: 'A high per¬ 
centage of his wins come in tough, grind-away, technical games in which he finally 
just overpowers his opponents. ’ 

‘Oh boy, so sweet. OK, let me explain. You have to play two games, win at 
any cost. Sounds awful, but that’s how it is. How do you do that? By just 
sacrificing pieces? No, you play your style and try to do what you do best 
and take it to the end. If I am good at this technical style of chess, this is 
what I have to use. If I don’t have the combinative talent of Shabalov or 
Shirov, what can I do? I can do other things and that’s what I try.’ 

He also writes: ‘ Yermo's success is based on talent and terrific over-the-board deter¬ 
mination. ’ You get the feeling that the latter part of the compliment weighs heavier 
and that it’s praise with a restriction. How talented do you think you are? 

‘Of course I am talented. When I grew up as a chess player I saw guys who 
were more talented than I was. They immediately saw best moves in posi¬ 
tions. I always needed time. I couldn’t do these mate in three things and I 
still can’t do them. Also they were jumping grades. Come to the chess club 
and one year later they are first grade. For every grade I had to play a few 
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tournaments and then stay there for a year or a year and a half. It’s differ¬ 
ent. But of course I am talented. As is every good grandmaster.’ 

Joel Benjamin wrote in New In Chess that many people in Europe have not even 
begun to understand how strong you really are. 

‘Thanks Joel, I’ll buy you a beer next time. What I did after I moved to 
Geveland in the summer of 1995, after some difficult times, personal 
problems I had had in my life, was that I straightened my life out and de¬ 
signed it to the maximum I could do in tournaments. I do some teaching 
business, I have something I call the Yermo Chess Academy, but this is on 
the side. I don’t invest much time and energy in it. I could earn three times 
as much money if I was teaching full-time. I just do a little because I can’t 
play all the time. Everything I have done since the summer of 1995 was 
designed to improve my tournament performances. I guess it worked in a 
way. But whether I am such a strong player, that still remains to be seen. I 
don’t have experience with strong level invitational fields.’ 

Which brings us to two intrinsically linked aspects of your 2630 rating. As it was 
mainly accumulated in open tournaments, people might argue that it would have 
been even higher if you had played closed tournaments. They might also say, Well, 
he may be strong in opens, butwillhedo well in closed tournaments?' 

‘I don’t know, but I don’t want to be overly modest. If you look at the tour¬ 
naments I played in the last one and a half years and the expected scores I 
had to make... To be honest, 2630 does not quite reflect what I have 
achieved. Considering the difficulties of getting my rating up it should 
probably be very close to 2700. In every tournament I play I have an eighty 
per cent expected score. Can you do better than that? Four out of five 
keeps my rating.’ 

Is this just the life you 're leading or do you occasionally get jealous ofthe top twenty 
players and their closed tournaments? 

‘First of all, I fully realize when I said close to 2700, that I wasn’t talking 
about the top six or top ten, these Las Palmas people (referring to the Las 
Palmas super tournament one month earlier where Kasparov, Anand, 
Topalov, Kramnik, Ivanchuk and Karpov played - DJtG). They are much 
better. I can’t even compare myself. I may be successful in the occasional 
game against them, but you have to be realistic. Secondly, as for the next 
group of people who play these tournaments, I can’t say I am jealous. 
There are pros and cons, in Europe and in America. Here you have condi¬ 
tions and stuff, they give you appearance money, but the tournaments are 
very long. And if you don’t do well, you must suffer in the second half be¬ 
cause you’re stuck with the stupid tournament. It’s easier in America, 
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even if you have to pay for everything yourself. The tournaments are short 
and expenses are not that high. A few hundred dollars and you stay in a 
nice hotel. You have freedom of choice and don’t have to talk about a tour¬ 
nament six months in advance. You can decide even two days before start¬ 
ing a tournament. I sit at home and think, “Where shall I go this coming 
weekend? Dallas, Philadelphia, Los Angeles?” A nice choice. There are 
pluses and minuses. I keep hearing from people that this is not the way it 
should be. But that’s the situation. We’re not here to change the world. 
That’s what some people forget.’ 

That ’syour attitude towards life after you emigrated? 

‘Basically, yes. Because in the meantime, while I was sitting pretty in New 
Jersey working at this job, lots of people tried to change the world. They 
destroyed the Berlin Wall, they did lots of positive things, some less fortu¬ 
nate things and I don’t know if they have really changed the world. We’ll 
have to look at it from a historical perspective and it’s much too early for 
that. I visited Russia twice in the last year. Ask me what is happening there 
and I don’t have the slightest idea.’ 

In April there will be a tournament inSt Petersburg... 

‘Will there?’ 

Let’s assume there will be. It’s obvious that if you participate you will not see it as a 
sentimentaljourney. 

‘I’m not sentimental at all.’ 

You don V see it as a nice opportunity to meet relatives? 

‘Like I said, last year I was twice in St Petersburg and I saw more people 
than I need to see (laughs).’ 

Because of problems in the past? 

‘No, don’t get me wrong. I don’t want to talk about the past but not be¬ 
cause my life was problematic. In fact my life was excellent. ’ 

It became generally known that at the Moscow Olympiad you were robbed by some 
tough guys at the request of your ex-wife. 

‘That’s my personal problem. What can you do? I feel sorry for her. And I 
feel sorry for myself. After all we lived together for eight and a half years. 
And we have a child. We were in love for many years. So this is sad. But it 
happens. This has nothing to do with Russia. ’ 

Were you utterly amazed by this confrontation? 

‘Yeah, it was kind of strange. I was looking at her eyes, when this was hap¬ 
pening in this car on a remote abandoned lot in Moscow not very far from 
the Cosmos hotel. I asked her, “What is wrong with you, baby?” (laughs) 
It was weird.’ 
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They took two thousand dollarsfrom you? 

‘No, I didn’t have that much. I had only six or seven hundred dollars in 
my pocket and actually I had that with me because I was going to give that 
to her. Because I was sending her money all the time, child support, you 
know. But this is a complicated story, too many people involved. Let’s not 
talk about it.’ 

What struck me the times I was in Russia was that emigrants who came back for a 
visit always returned to their former Soviet behaviour. Started to dress differently, 
walked differently. Do you undergo such changes as well? 

‘I guess I was doing this too. But maybe this was a way to protect myself. 
You know this deep water fish that changes colour like a chameleon, tak¬ 
ing on the same colour as the background? When I am in Russia it is very 
important for me to look like everyone else. Why should I look like a for¬ 
eigner? Even if it’s not dangerous, I would end up paying a lot of money 
for just being a foreigner. You pay extra for everything. There’s no need to 
distinguish yourself from the crowd. 

But certain things you can’t really change and the few times I was in Rus¬ 
sia I felt people looking at me in a funny way and I couldn’t understand 
why. And then I realized. In the years I had been in the West I have ac¬ 
quired this habit of just walking into places like it is my home. Like cafes, 
bars, restaurants. Russians don’t do this. They always walk with this fear 
of “Are they going to throw me out?” I just fucking walk in and order 
something. And they all look at me. Who the hell is this guy? Is he going to 
kill us all? (laughs)’ 

Do you think in English or in Russian? 

‘It depends on the language I speak. My initial reaction would be to say 
English. I wake up in the middle of the night and I will say “What?” in¬ 
stead of “Chto?” I had a little surgery on my nose in 1993 and they did a 
little anaesthesia and afterwards the anaesthetist said that when I was com¬ 
ing to I was speaking a mix of a foreign language and English. But that was 
back then. Probably I would speak English by now.’ 

You read American books? 

‘Oh yeah, I hardly have any books in Russian. Maybe a dozen. Just my fa¬ 
vourite books in Russian.’ 

Do you once in a while cook your favourite Russian dishforyourself? 

‘No, I don’t like Russian cuisine. Russian cuisine mainly constitutes of a 
number of appetizers that go well with a shot of vodka. That’s the end of 
Russian cuisine. They don’t care about the main course. By the time the 
main course arrives they’ll be totally drunk and no one wants to eat any- 
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way. You take this sauerkraut, pickles, marinated mushrooms, and some 
cold cuts, ham, whatever... You call that a cuisine? Give me a break.’ 

Still, has there been, after you left Russia, even ifever so briefly, a moment that you 
considered going back to Saint Petersburg? 

‘You mean like forever?’ 

Yes. 

‘Oh, I have a girl that I love, who lives in Saint Petersburg and who does 
not want to leave Russia. She wants me to come and stay with her. So, I 
have a personal tragedy going on. I can’t go back, because I just physically 
can’t, and she can’t come to America. What can you do? We met in Janu¬ 
ary last year.’ 

It was not someone you knewfrom the old days? 

‘No. I don’t want to sound sexist, but let’s put it this way, someone I knew 
eight years ago wouldn’t be young enough for me now (laughs). I don’t 
want to talk about women as sexual objects, but let me say some straight 
things. Why would I go out with a forty-year-old woman?’ 

OK, weput that on the cover. 

‘You know what, when I was twenty, twenty-five, it was very difficult for 
me to go out with a girl because they all wanted to go with older guys. Be¬ 
cause they have confidence, they have money.’ 

And you 're having your revenge now? 

‘Of course, that is life, man. It wasn’t me who invented it.’ 

Talking about this determination at the board, on several pictures I saw you wear¬ 
ing sunglasses. Is this part of the concentration? 

‘For some time I have had some problems with extra sensitivity of my 
eyes. Sunlight, bright lights. My eye doctor told me to shield my eyes. I 
was getting used to my contact lenses. I still wear them once in a while. It’s 
not part of any tricks in my bag. I don’t have any. No favourite shirts, 
nothing.’ 

Does your participation in international team competitions andyour win in the US 
championship give you any patrioticfeelings? 

‘I love America. I disagree with a lot of things that happen, but that’s part 
of being American. Americans always make fun of the government. Sex is 
the number one topic of jokes and second is the government. I love to be 
American champion. And as for my attitude towards team competitions, I 
also love them. I always try to do my best. There should be one every 
year.’ 

During the Olympiad in Yerevan I ran into you on the Square of the Republic the 
day after the military had occupied the centre of the Armenian capital. In the short 
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conversation me had you mere very emotional. Because everything reminded you 
too strongly about the past? 

‘No. It had nothing to do with the past. The reason was that I don’t like all 
those big tournaments, tournaments I consider important, to be held in 
the former Soviet Union. Because we are at a big disadvantage. We have a 
huge jetlag. We have an experienced but aging team. Half of them could 
not get started till Round 3 or 4. We don’t want this to happen all the time. 
The USCF cannot afford to send us over five days in advance. Why 
should we be jet-lagged by eight hours. And eat strange food. Half of our 
players are vegetarians. There are no vegetarians in those places. It’s a 
combination of reasons. We want equal conditions. The same goes for in¬ 
dividual tournaments. If this knock-out tournament of Ilyumzhinov mate¬ 
rializes, you won’t be able to get to Elista five days in advance. There will 
probably be a charter flight from Moscow. What am I supposed to do to 
show my best? It’s not fair and gives a big advantage to others, for instance 
someone living in Russia. 

Also we probably met the day after the Russia-Ukraine match, which also 
sent me ballistic. (On four boards a quick draw was agreed without any 
real play - DJtG) You don’t do this kind of stuff in a team competition. 
Giving the Ukrainians two points for free and an extra day of rest. OK, 
some people say, “You did the same in Lucerne in 1993 against Iceland.” 
First of all that was the last round and secondly it was a round-robin com¬ 
petition, that’s totally different. The Russians just gave the Ukraine sec¬ 
ond place. We should have punished the Russians for this in our match. 
We had two winning positions and I was OK against Kasparov. We should 
have beaten them 3-1 and made things tough for them. That would have 
been a fair punishment for the shit they did with the Ukraine. Unfortu- 
nately the Russians are better players, we were giving them one hundred 
points on each board. So, no wonder they managed to draw these two 
games and Kasparov beat me. That’s fine, that’s fair, but we had a shot at 
making this big upset.’ 

Do you expect any economic profitfrom your US title? 

‘Oh yes, I am seeing the fruits of it already. They have invited me as a spe¬ 
cial guest to some tournaments in America, they give me conditions. They 
want to have me there as the US champion. It’s small money, I’m not going 
to be a millionaire, but it’s nice.’ 

Do you also expect some recognition i nEuro pe? 

Ah, that I don’t know. That I’ll have to earn myself. We’ll see what hap¬ 
pens. See, since I live in America my interests are in America. I can go to 
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Europe and play the occasional tournament, but somehow I can’t picture 
myself as a frequent guest at all these big tournaments. If I get my rating 
all the way high up, it might change, but then I won’t know what to do. I 
would be totally confused. I would be in trouble. Now my unofficial rating 
is getting to 2655. I’m getting into the dangerous territory that might 
screw up my life totally. ’ 



YURY AVERBAKH 


‘I’m not to blame, it’s not my achievement, 
it just happened.’ 

LEIDEN, MAY I 997 

At 75 Yury Averbakh can look back on a multifaceted chess career that 
would have been rich enough to fill several well-spent lives. In 1950, 
encouraged by a visionary superior, he ‘temporarily’ gave up his work 
to have a go at the grandmaster title. Little could he have expected that 
he embarked on a road that would not only make him a grandmaster 
but also USSR Champion, an authoritative endgame specialist, an 
opening innovator, editor-in-chief of Shakhmaty, President of the 
Soviet Chess Federation, coach of several World Champions, a FIDE 
official, and a chess historian. 

O n February 8th you celebrated your 75th birthday. Were there any special 
celebrations on this occasion? 

‘First of all I had two parties with my friends at home. Two, because I 
couldn’t accommodate them all. Secondly, I had a party in my office at 
Shakhmaty v Rossia. I got a lot of presents, of course, and a lot of pleasant 
words. But when you’re 75 this means nothing really. It’s a proper mo¬ 
ment to do some summing up. When I turned fifty I thought about how 
long I was going to live. At that time I thought, Oh, 25 more years would 
be OK. So (starts laughing) it’s not such a good feeling. I still have some¬ 
thing to do, some books to write. I hope that I can fulfil my obligations to 
my work before I pass away.’ 

When preparing for this talk I thought about all the fascinating and tragic land¬ 
marks in the history of your country that you have witnessed. 

‘Yes, of course, I have seen practically everything that happened in our 
country. Bad and good.’ 

Which ledmeto wonder about yourfamily background. 

‘My father was half Jewish, half German. My mother was Russian. In the 
twenties, Russians were against such marriages with foreigners, or men of 
other religions. On the other hand, my father’s family didn’t want this mix 
with Russians. As a result I only saw my grandfather on my father’s side 
when I was ten. It was only then that the two families finally resumed nor- 
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mal contacts. The name of my father’s family was Auerbach. My ancestors 
came to Russia from Germany. In Germany at least three places are 
named Auerbach. My father was a Russian citizen and the problem was 
not about nationality but about religion. My Russian family were Greek 
Orthodox. My father, I think, was an atheist, but because he had a foreign 
name, they did not trust him. 

Part of the problem was that my grandmother died very young. As the el¬ 
dest daughter, my mother had to take care of the family. When she mar¬ 
ried, my grandfather was in a very difficult position, because he was left 
with two children. Therefore he was strongly against this marriage. 

I was born in Kaluga, a very old town about 175 kilometres from Moscow. 
It was on the route that Napoleon took when he left Russia. After three 
years my father’s family moved to Moscow. Practically all my life I have 
lived in Moscow, but later on I spent many summer vacations in Kaluga.’ 
You have seen the good times and the bad times, as you said. The first bad times 
must have been Stalin’syears... 

‘If we speak about our country, ‘29 was the beginning of the bad times. 
When they started the collectivisation. There immediately was a scarcity 
of food and a system of coupons was introduced. My mother decided to go 
to work and entered me in secondary school one year early. Ten years later 
it turned out that this had been a very clever move. When I finished school 
there was a law that all eighteen-year-old boys leaving school had to join 
the army. But I was one year younger and I escaped... ’ 

And you didn 't have to go to mar. 

‘Yes, this practically saved my live. The majority of my friends were killed 
during the war. I went to a technical institute and was exempted from mil¬ 
itary service. This institute trained technical engineers for the military in¬ 
dustry. But who could have imagined that this decision of my mother in 
‘29 would have such implications in ‘39? This made me a fatalist. I think 
that many things in your life do not depend on you. Which gives you a cer¬ 
tain peace of mind. I have seen a lot of people who were fighting to im¬ 
prove their destiny and none of them succeeded. Nobody. When I escaped 
the draft, I realized: “I’m not to blame, it’s not my achievement, it just 
happened.’” 

To what extent did the Stalinyears ajjecty our life? 

‘My father had problems. He was working in a company that exported 
wood. Because of these foreign connections practically everyone working 
in this firm was taken prisoner in 1937. But my father was lucky. He was 
only imprisoned for one year. ‘38 was a better year than ‘37. There was a 



six-month period when 
things improved and my fa¬ 
ther was released from prison. 
He was lucky because he 
might as well have got a 
five-year term.’ 

By that time you already must 
have been a prolific chess player? 
‘Yes, I was already a Candi¬ 
date Master before the War. I 
was about master level, but as 
a student at a technical high 
school I had to spend too 
much time on my studies.’ 
How was chess life affected by 
Stalin’s terror and the War? 
‘Obviously, many young 
promising people were killed 
in the War, for example my 
good friend Mark Stolberg. 
In 1935 we played together in 
the USSR schoolboys championship. I played in the Cadet section and 
Smyslov played in the Junior section. Smyslov won his section and I won 
mine. And, by the way, the famous draughts player, Kuperman, won the 
draughts section. We are old friends. In this tournament, in the Cadet sec¬ 
tion, there was this young man from Rostov, Mark Stolberg. After one 
year he got the master title and in 1940 he already played the Russian 
championship. Maybe he was the most talented boy of my generation. 
Bronstein said that we had our own Tal. He was killed in 1943. There 
were a lot of such people. And many of those who returned after the War 
had lost their motivation. Or they had family problems or problems to get 
work. Only a very small number survived in chess. Such as Geller. I think 
he was only drafted at the end of 1944 or even in 1945, when the War was 
practically over.’ 

Was chess in the pre-War years a profession that you could hide in because of its 
ideological neutrality? 

‘Well, I was really only a young boy at the time. But I saw how people dis¬ 
appeared. On the other hand, you are also a bit brainwashed when you are 
told all the time that you are living in the best country in the world. When 
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I was very young, I would think on my walks to school: “What fools are 
these people abroad? Why aren’t they trying to build socialism like we 
do?” Only later, when people started to disappear, did I begin to see some- 
irregularities. At first they were accused of being spies or whatever, but 
some of them I knew and they were very decent people. I think this was 
the problem of my generation: how to react. On the other hand I was not 
too much interested in politics. Chess was my life.’ 

Did yourfirst results also give you certain privileges? 

‘No, nothing. When I won this Cadet championship, I was a member of 
the Moscow Palace of Pioneers. On my return the leader of this club told 
me that if I wanted to write a letter they could help me get a coat or some 
trousers. As far as I remember I didn’t do that.’ 

What were the possibilities to play during the War? 

‘Practically none. When the War started, people from our institute, which 
was connected to the military, was immediately sent to a tank base to re¬ 
pair tanks. I spent almost the whole summer there. When I returned to 
Moscow, after the front had already moved very near to where I had been 
sent, I discovered that they wanted to have a tournament in September 
‘41. A number of old masters like Blumenfeld, Dus-Chotimirskv, 
Zubarev, and a number of young candidate masters, including me. Twice 
a week we played. But the tournament was not finished. In October the 
Germans were so close to a direct assault on Moscow that it was aban¬ 
doned. In this tournament I played a couple of games against people who 
were subsequently killed in the War, such as Belavenets and Riumin, who 
was champion of Moscow in the thirties. He then was a rival of Botvinnik. 
One was killed, the other man died of tuberculosis. Because the Germans 
were so near, our institute was sent to the Ural, where I spent about two 
years. When I returned there was a Moscow championship that resembled 
a USSR championship. I had to play the semi-finals to qualify, I won this 
tournament and immediately after the Moscow championship I got the 
master title. 

There I also played Botvinnik for the first time. When I was sitting there 
with him it felt like a dream. I managed to make a draw and was very 
happy of course.’ 

Had you been working onyour chess when you were in the Ural? 

‘No, I had no time. But I had grown up. And that reminds me of some¬ 
thing else. You know, I was arbiter in the first match between Kasparov 
and Karpov that lasted five months. I believe that Karpov didn’t really un¬ 
derstand what was happening. During this match Kasparov grew up from 
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a boy to a completely grown-up man. If Karpov had understood this, he 
would won the second match. He thought it was still the same boy 
that he started to play. Of course, Karpov also wanted to win 6-o, which 
was a silly idea. But the main thing was that he didn’t realize that 
Kasparov had grown up. In these two years I had also grown up. Without 
a ny training I had grown as a chess player. ’ 

Who could draw against Botvinnik. 

‘Yes, but if I sat down to play somebody I wanted to win, or at least defend 
myself. You know, I divide chess players into six categories. The first ones 
are the killers. Players who, figuratively speaking, are trying to kill their 
opponent. The second type is that of the fighters. They try to win with all 
means, but it’s not necessary to kill. The third type are the sportsmen. For 
them chess is a sport like any other kind of sport. Number four are the 
‘players’ or gamblers. Karpov, for instance, is a typical player. He wants to 
play any game. These four types all have very strong motivation. Then we 
have two more, number five the artists, for whom not only the result is im¬ 
portant, and number six the explorers.’ 

And you 're category six. 

‘Yes, I am category six and I know it.’ 

Let’s start with category one. Whofits in this category? 

‘Botvinnik, Fischer, Kortchnoi. Of course, not everyone fits just in one 
category. For instance, Tal had something of both the fighter and the art¬ 
ist. Karpov and Kasparov also have some killer characteristics, but not as 
strongly as Botvinnik. As a rule, the main definition of a killer is a man 
who was raised without a father. Sportsmen we have a lot. Spassky, Keres, 
Capablanca. They are normal people, but when they play it is for them 
just like any other sport.’ 

And the artists are players like Bronstein... 

‘No, no, Bronstein is a fighter. He tries to pose as an artist. Maybe he has 
something of the artist but his main strength is that of the fighter.’ 

So, who are the real artists then? 

‘I believe that Simagin was a real artist. Nicolas Rossolimo was an artist. 
Maybe Yanofsky was half artist and half gambler. And Zukertort fitted in 
this category.’ 

Andyou weretheinvestigator. 

‘Yes, but not only I. Nimzowitsch was an investigator, Rubinstein, Fine.’ 
Yousaidyou were a chess professionalfortwelve years... 

‘Yes, from 1950 till 1962 I was a real chess professional. I finished my 
technical high school in 1945 and was sent to a scientific institute, where I 
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worked for five years as a scientific engineer. I would mainly play chess 
during my vacations. I had some good successes. I was Moscow champion, 
I won the first or second pre-Baltic tournament, when of the Baltic players 
only Keres was absent. I was wondering if I could become a grandmaster 
and I understood that this was impossible if you have another profession. 
But I was lucky. One day I had an honest talk with my boss, and he told me 
that he could give me two years to try to become a grandmaster. He prom¬ 
ised to take me back, regardless of whether I got the title. There had been a 
proposal from the Sports Committee for a stipend. They offered this to 
promising chess players, a salary that was lower than what I got as an engi¬ 
neer. So my family were firmly against this plan, because I was in a safe 
position with clear perspectives to get a,doctor’s degree, etcetera. But I de¬ 
cided to give it a try. The funny thing'was that the majority of the chess 
players was also opposed to the idea. They asked me: “Why should you be 
a chess professional? You have a very good job, a good salary, and no 
problems.” 

On the other hand, my friends at the institute told me that I should go 
abroad. As an employee of this institute it was very difficult to go abroad, 
as we were working on gas turbines for airplanes. But I gave it a try and 
when I got the title the question was resolved. I won the USSR champion¬ 
ship in ‘54 and I was a Candidate in ‘53. Then there was no going back. 
Andl started totravel abroad.’ 

What impressions did these travels make 0 nyoul 

‘It gives you a lot. Moreover, when I was a boy I was strongly interested 
in geography. I used to travel in my mind. If I was reading a book on, 
let’s say, the travels of James Cook, I would have a map with the book 
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an d follow his itinerary. Which I think is very useful for children to do. 
50 when I started to travel I went back in fact to the places I had already 
been to in my childhood. In my mind: Indonesia, New Zealand, Austra¬ 
lia, Singapore. Furthermore I was lucky to learn English when I was at 
the technical institute. A much better course than any other student 
would get. My English teacher even suggested that I write my final pa¬ 
per in English. I decided not to. But when I started to go abroad this was 
very useful.’ 

Did this also complicate your travels? The Sports Committee might argue that you 
were not the right person to send abroad. 

‘No, no. This would have been the case before Stalin died, but after his 
death the situation was not so strict. Just the opposite. They had contacts 
with many countries. For example, Indonesia asked them to send someone 
who spoke English to teach them chess. There was not much choice. 
Apart from me there was Keres and perhaps Kotov to a certain degree. 
That was my advantage. ’ 

Did you combine your professional chess career right from the start with writing 
books? 

‘No, not immediately. I first wanted to choose an approach. When you are 
a scientist this is your attitude.’ 

It wasnotan automatism to adopt Botvinnik'ssystem? 

‘No, I knew Botvinnik’s system, but Botvinnik’s system was only good for 
Botvinnik. I think that for some people it is very important not to use the 
Botvinnik system. For example, Anand made a typical mistake by asking 
Dvoretsky and Yusupov to help him. That’s another school of prepara¬ 
tion. Anand plays very quickly and he doesn’t play like Kortchnoi. They 
wanted him to become Kortchnoi and did not succeed. Another example 
was Taimanov. He also plays differently from Botvinnik and has a differ¬ 
ent character. For example, Botvinnik never went to the cinema the day 
before a game, but for some people it is good to go to the cinema. Not to 
think about chess. Preparation is a very individual thing and a good coach 
should know this. So I designed my own method. When I started prepar¬ 
ing for the Candidates tournament, for example, I immediately collected 
all the games my opponents had played. And then I thought, maybe I 
should do the same thing for myself, just to see how they look at me! The 
second thing I thought about was, what I think is the main thing in chess, 
the super-chess. When you are not playing consciously but with your sub¬ 
conscious. But how can you get your subconscious to work when you are 
sitting at the board? Sometimes pure calculation is not enough and you 
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have to let your intuition work. I turned to Stanislavsky’s book on acting. | 
think there are things you can take from this book, but then I realized | 
didn’t have enough time to design my own system. But I certainly was 
moving in the right direction. 

Another thing is that when I became champion of Russia I wondered, 
what can I aim for now? Can I be World Champion? I thought that 
Petrosian had the best chances because he was younger. So I decided that 
this was not for me and this left me time. And I was interested in endings 
Sol decided to write books on endings instead of designing my system of 
preparation. And when in ‘62 Ragozin died, who was the editor of 
Shakhmaty, they asked me if I wanted to take his position. I was thinking, 
“I am 42,1 ha ve no big ambitions in practical chess, so.’ 

Your books on the endgame are classics in chess literature. Do you have any idea 
how many hours you have invested in these three volumes? 

‘Enough to kill myself. I was not working alone, but with a team. For in¬ 
stance on the pawn endings I worked together with Maizelis, who had al¬ 
ready written a lot. On rook endings with master Kopaev, who had already 
written a book on this subject. A lot had to be corrected, but I had some 
material from him. And then there was master Khenkin, who had worked 
on queen against rooks. And Chekhover. But when I was working on the 
second edition, all of them with the exception of Khenkin had already 
died. Then my daily routine was as follows: the first part of the day I was 
in my office for Shakhmaty. Then I went home, had a light lunch and half 
an hour’s rest, and then I worked on the endings till twelve every day. It 
really was slave labour.’ 

How do you evaluate these books now that the computer has made many remark¬ 
able discoveries in the endgame? J 

‘Already at that time I was thinking that it might be better to use the com¬ 
puter for help. I think that nowadays it is necessary to work with the com¬ 
puter.’ 

Don V you, perhaps secretly, resent the computer, given the countless hours that you 
invested in these books? 

‘I am a fatalist. What can I do about it? It’s the same problem that concerns 
our world champions. All of them were thinking how they could get as 
much money as possible from their title and then they discovered that 
Spassky, by losing a match, got more money than all of them together. 
Such is life.’ 

In chess literature you are also well-known J'or the Averbakh system against the 
King’s Indian. 
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‘In those days the King’s Indian was extremely popular and I was looking 
for a way how to withstand it. First of all I wanted to find a rather unfamil¬ 
iar position. Secondly, I had the idea that it did not necessarily have to be 
an extremely sharp position, because the majority of players who use it are 
looking for complications. For example, we had a player, Nezhmetdinov, 
w ho if he had the attack, could kill anybody, including Tal. But my score 
against him was something like 8V1-0V1 because I did not give him any pos¬ 
sibility for an active game. In such cases he would immediately start to 
spoil his position because he was looking for complications. This was the 
psychological aspect I added to this variation.’ 

Did you work 0 n this alone? 

‘As a rule I was working alone. I was practically the only one who didn’t 
have a coach. You know, when you’re young you are looking for someone 
to help you, but I was already completely grown up. Sometimes I would 
analyze together with Simagin. We were both friends and rivals, because 
we were fighting to be number one in Moscow. One year he would be 
champion, the next year me. This was before Petrosian moved to 
Moscow.’ 

Andpeopie like Smyslov or Botvinnik, were they also on their own? 

‘No, Botvinnik never. I also worked with him for three years. I was his 
sparring partner. I played twenty to twenty-five training games and I 
played two matches with him. One in 1956 before the Alekhine tourna¬ 
ment. He won 3-2 ,1 lost one game and four were drawn. And before the 
match he lost against Smyslov we played ten games. The score was 5-4 in 
his favour and in the last game I was an exchange up, but the game was 
adjourned and there was no time to finish it. I think that in this match I 
discovered the weakness of the Botvinnik system. He put too much ef¬ 
fort in these training games. He didn’t have enough time to recover from 
this match before he played Smyslov. Which reminds me of when 
Taimanov was preparing for his match against Fischer. He played 
against two grandmasters who were consulting. I believe that was even 
more foolish.’ 

When did you play the Averbakh systemfor thefirst time? 

‘In 1952 against Matanovic. I had been looking for the idea from 1950 
when I decided to be a professional. That game ended in a draw. The sys¬ 
tem was not very effective yet. It only started to be popular when I em¬ 
ployed it against Panno in a match against Argentina in 1954 .1 completely 
killed him. Bronstein immediately started to play the system, then 
Gligoric and Polugaevsky. After a couple of years I lost interest because I 
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didn’t want to play it so often. From a psychological point of view I like to 
change, not to make it easy for the opponent to prepare.’ 

You finished your active career quite early. 

‘Well, I kept playing at regular intervals. Once or twice a year, just to re¬ 
main in touch with what was going on in chess. My last serious tourna¬ 
ment was in 1981 in Jakarta, where I tied 1-3 together with Torre and 
Dorfman.’ 

We talked about the many historical changes you witnessed in your country. How 
did you experience the fall ofthe Berlin wall and the ensuing developments? 

‘What I saw was that the Soviet socialist system was working without 
progress. Already at the end of the sixties. I travelled a lot in our country 
and talked to a lot of people. The level of life remained just the same and 
nothing happened. And then we started to buy wheat, a country which in 
the eighteenth century could supply the whole of Europe with wheat. The 
changes could have been made much more efficiently if the old people in 
the top of our country had made room for the younger generation. But 
then the price of oil went up and the dollar saw a 30 per cent inflation. And 
gold went up. And because our country sold a lot of oil and a lot of gold, 
they artificially kept their level of lif e. They were not interested in what 
would come after them. That was very bad. And then in the early eighties 
the price of oil and gold went down and the country immediately ran into 
problems. I believe that the mistake of Gorbachov was that he created a 
snowball that he could no longer control. But in any case the situation had 
to change, that much was clear.’ 

Are you in any way nostalgic about the old days? 

‘No, that’s the fatalist again. Whyshould I? There’s no use.’ 

Obviously people in the West also expected a side-effect. Perhaps now we would 
hear the true stories behind a lot of mysteries. Such as what really happened when 
thefirst Karpov-Kasparov match was terminated. 

‘I don’t know everything, but I know a lot about this match. Much more in 
any case than has been written.’ 

So, what is your story? 

‘My story is this. Baturinsky told me a week before the match finished that 
the doctors thought that Karpov could not play on because of health prob¬ 
lems. That’s one thing. The second thing concerns this famous press con¬ 
ference of Campomanes. I was sitting on the stage in the last row together 
with Mikenas. We were the arbiters. When Campomanes started his 
speech I heard somebody say: “Yury Lvovich, what is he saying? We 
agreed on completely different conditions.” I looked and it was Karpov. 
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He had been seen in a car talking on the telephone. This means that this 
w as a sudden agreement. Why Campomanes decided to switch to another 
position I cannot say. But from this remark you can deduce that he had a 
talk with Karpov. I think the initial position was to start a new match with 
Karpov leading 2-0. For me it’s clear that that was what Karpov wanted to 
get. 

I remember it only too well, this story of ‘93, this Kasparov-Kortchnoi 
story. At that time there were two forces, one the Party and secondly the 
Council of Ministers. At that moment Mr Aliev from Azerbaijan, who was 
a deputy, was stronger than the Party secretary, Zimianin, who was a great 
supporter of Karpov. I can imagine that exactly the same struggle between 
the Party and the ministers took place here. And I believe Karpov had very 
good influence in the Party sectors, but not in the minister sector.’ 

Was it a natural development for you to become president ofthe Soviet Chess Fed¬ 
eration? 

‘Not completely. You know what really happened? When I stopped my 
active career in 1952, they continued my stipend for my work as editor of 
Shakhmaty. They were happy with that and they also immediately elected 
me as deputy in our federation. Every time the presidents changed I 
would remain deputy, because I had the necessary knowledge, experience, 
good contacts, a certain authority. Then before the match Spassky- 
Fischer I think that people were afraid to be President of the federation. 
There were not many candidates for this dangerous position. And I was 
deputy. And our President just retired, which automatically put me in the 
position of President. Which was not my choice at all. For five years I was 
working in this position, but then when Karpov got the title, and he was 
preparing for his match against Kortchnoi, he was thinking about collect¬ 
ing as many supporters as possible in our federation and he asked 
Sevastianov, who was a friend of his, as a replacement. I was informed by 
Roshal, who was Karpov’s right hand. He told me on the telephone that I 
would be deputy for foreign affairs, because I had already been elected as 
chairman of the qualification commission and the commission of develop¬ 
ing countries and I was also a bureau member, part of the leadership of 
FIDE. It was the same fatalistic development. (With a laugh) I couldn’t 
avoid it. I had noambition at all.’ 

You said that one of your great passions in chess is the history ofthe game. What do 
you see as your main contribution in thisfield? 

‘I hope I will have the time to write a book on the history of chess. I have 
some ideas. Three times I visited India. I was looking at sources and went 
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to museums. Once I went to a museum and discovered a Buddha with a 
different nose, a Greek nose. And I discovered that from the first to the 
fourth century the North West of India was strongly influenced b\ 
Greece. Some of the most influential people in these regions were ol 
Greek origin. There were coins with not only Sanskrit inscriptions but 
also Greek inscriptions. It’s my conviction that Indians could not invent 
chess alone, because the Indian philosophy does not offer them the free¬ 
dom of will which is necessary for chess. Destiny is already determined b\ 
your karma and you can’t get rid of your karma. This is connected to the 
question of when the dice disappeared. The Indians could invent a war 
game with their military on the board, but this could only be a game with 
dice. I think that these people from Greece helped them to do away with 
these dice. How? They brought to India a simple logical game, but with¬ 
out dice. That’s the main point. I think that the first games without dice 
were also invented in Greece, because of this freedom of will. ’ 

Through the years you have known so many world champions. Which typical stories 
come to mind when you hear their names? 

‘I wrote an article in a bilingual magazine called Time and We that was 
called “It’s Not Necessary to Worship Someone”. I was raised in an atmo¬ 
sphere of Botvinnik worship. When I got acquainted with him I discov¬ 
ered that he was a very difficult man to be with. If you were a good listener 
then everything was OK. He spoke, you listened, no problem. But if you 
gave your own opinion he just did not hear you. The second thing that co¬ 
mes to mind is not only connected with Botvinnik. I called this the cham¬ 
pion’s condition. Because they are champion in chess they also think that 
they are champion in many more things. Botvinnik was typical of that. 
You could speak to him on anything and he would have his opinion. And 
there was no way to change this opinion. Sometimes you also see this in 
Kasparov, or Smyslov. Maybe Tal was different. He probably also 
thought that he knew everything but he was clever enough not to force his 
views on others. Master Kan, one of Botvinnik’s coaches in ‘52 once told 
me that Botvinnik thought he was a champion in everything. But he 
added, “In everything else he was just a normal Jew.” 

I can tell you another story. Botvinnik was often accompanied by Estrin, 
correspondence world champion, who would look after the finances that 
Botvinnik did not deign to talk about. Once Botvinnik gave a simul and at 
the end of the evening one game was still in progress. It was decided that 
Estrin would adjudicate this game and he concluded that it was a draw. 
Botvinnik was appalled and told him: “How can you say this? You are a 
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master?” And he showed a line that was winning for him. Then Estrin 
wr ote an article about this titled A Master’s Mistake. When I read this ar¬ 
ticle I got the feeling that something was wrong and discovered that actu¬ 
ally the line that Estrin had given was winning for Botvinnik but that the 
y n e that Botvinnik gave himself was nothing more than a draw. And I 
wrote a letter to my own magazine with the title Another Master’s Mis¬ 
take. It was a funny story, but one day Estrin dropped by at our office, we 
were on good terms, and asked who had written that nasty story. I con¬ 
fessed that it had been me. In 1972 we celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of our magazine and we also invited Botvinnik. But he didn’t come and 
Estrin explained that I had offended him.’ 

What about Tall 

‘You know in ‘59 I was Tal’s second in the Candidates tournament in 
Bled, Zagreb and Belgrade. But two weeks before the tournament he had 
an operation and he was too weak even to carry his luggage, which I did. 
Then the Yugoslav magazine Borba had a poll who would win the tourna¬ 
ment and Tal was astonished to read that I was the only one to put him in 
first place. Well, what could I do? What a coach I would have been if I had 
not put him first. The plan I had designed together with Koblents, who 
was the other coach, was that Tal would try to save energy in the first 
seven games. Fifty per cent would be fine. And so it happened, and in the 
second part he started to play and win. One day we were going for a stroll 
together and a young woman approached us and asked Tal if she could 
speak to him for a moment. After a minute he returned quite embarrassed. 
When I asked what was the matter he said that she had proposed to have 
child together. He was very popular, but this was more than he had 
expected. Tal never grew up. He always was a child and because of this he 
finished so badly. He burnt his candle from both sides.’ 

And Smyslov? 

‘With Smyslov I’ve been friends ever since 1935, when he was still a boy 
and I met him with his father. We played together in this championship 
and were living in the same room. I was astonished when he started to look 
for the title for the second time in the eighties. He asked me to be his coach 
and I wondered what his reasons were. Then I understood. He didn’t like 
to be a veteran. It was his big challenge to show the world that he could do 
this a second time. He is deeply religious and believes in his destiny. He 
believes that it is God who supported him. Never before did he work so 
hard. Eight hours a day. I was terribly tired after these sessions, but he saw 
all this as his predestination.’ 
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How well did you know Petrosian? 

‘Petrosian? Ah, we have this saying that I ate a hundred kilos of salt with 
him. We were very close. Petrosian could never have been World Cham¬ 
pion without the ambitions of his wife and the Armenians. I believe that 
after he got the title it became too much of a burden for him. He wanted u, 
play, to listen to good music. He was not a born fighter. When in ‘49 i u 
played the USSR championship for the first time, he lost five games in .) 
row. It was his first experience in such a strong company. He needed time, 
but when he really mustered all his strength he was formidable. I think 
that he was actually happy to lose the title to Spassky.’ 

Just like Spassky was happy to lose it 10 Fischer? 

‘I don’t think that Spassky was so happy. I think that in his case it was a 
question of money. When there were all these problems with Fischer play¬ 
ing or not playing... I cannot see Lasker or Capablanca or Alekhine just 
sitting there and waiting for Fischer to come. He was just afraid to miss 
this big amount of money. He was the very first of our world champions 
who got real money from chess.’ 

And asfor Karpov and Kasparov, do you have any clear preference there? 

‘My preferences are on the side of Kasparov, of course. Both are great 
players, that’s not the problem. It’s purely personal. What can I say about 
Karpov? Karpov wrote that FIDE insisted that he play this match against 
Fischer for six wins. But in actual fact it was his idea. I was present in ‘77 
in Caracas. There was a secret meeting of FIDE. By chance I arrived one 
day earlier than Karpov. In the hotel I met Edmondson, who was the Ex¬ 
ecutive Director of the American chess federation. After Karpov had won 
the title, Edmondson wrote a number of nasty articles against Karpov, for 
instance that he looked like a mouse that roared like a lion. But at that time 
he had lost his position in the federation and his contacts with Fischer had 
been cut. We had good contacts and he asked me when Karpov would ar¬ 
rive. He wanted to meet him personally. They met and I was present as 
third man. At that time the position of our federation was not to play for 
six wins, but just 24 or 30 games. Then Edmondson asked Karpov which 
rule he preferred and Karpov said that he could agree on six wins. Because 
the original proposal of Fischer had been to play for ten wins and FIDE 
changed it to six. Karpov would agree to six on the condition that he 
would have the right to a rematch. And Edmondson said, OK, I can ar¬ 
range this. And I could see what happened next. Euwe, who was always 
strictly neutral in such cases, said that in his opinion Karpov should have 
only one advantage. He can play with white in the first game. At first I 
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fought he was crazy. But later I realized what he meant. If Kortchnoi was 
beat Spassky in the match that they still had to finish, Kortchnoi would 
have won f h e quarter final, the semi-final and the final. Just as Karpov had 
done before he got the title by forfeit. There was no real difference be- 
pveen them. And I believe that Euwe was right. But in practice completely 
the opposite happened. Karpov got as much as possible. I think it was 
Tudela of Venezuela who suggested that if Karpov agreed to play on 
FIDE terms, we should give him the right for revenge. And so it hap¬ 
pened. And Edmondson arranged this. And later Karpov wrote that FIDE 
had pressed him. But he was pressed in no way. That’s the real story.’ 
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VLADIMIR KRAMNIK 


‘The idea that Kasparov is so exceptional is a 
myth that has been created by the journalists.’ 

NOVGOROD,JUNE 1997 

Vladimir Kramnik is the only player who regularly gets the better of 
World Champion Kasparov. In the tournament in Novgorod he 
defeated his old teacher again. In the world rankings, the gap between 
Kasparov and Kramnik is still considerable, but many people think 
that he is destined to become World Champion. The young chess 
player - he has just turned 22 - is a modest man. He has no ambition, 
he says. But he clearly has no doubts about himself: ‘I don’t believe I 
defeat Kasparov by accident.’ 

A t the bottom of the driveway to the Beresta hotel, an irritated Garry 
Kasparov is pacing up and down, periodically flinging his arms in the 
air in frustration. His second, Yury Dokhoian, is standing timidly beside 
him, wisely refraining from comment. ‘Why do I, Garry Kasparov, have 
to wait here for Vladimir Kramnik?’, Kasparov says, once again raising his 
arms. It is a nonsensical question, and he knows it, but Kasparov is so an¬ 
gry that he can no longer think straight. Two kilometres away, Vladimir 
Kramnik is at the chess board, calculating his last moves for a chance to 
win first prize in the super-tournament of Novgorod. To be able to claim 
it, he will have to beat Boris Gelfand. The latest news from the playing 
hall is that Kramnik is better, but the position is anything but clear. 

With a sniff, Kasparov lets it be known that it is no secret to him how this 
decisive game between the two friends is going to end, and that he already 
knew it when they started. He is really flustered - and only because he had 
absolutely counted on being able to depart for Moscow immediately after 
the prize-giving ceremony at 8 o’clock. Now it is half past eight, and 
Kramnik and Gelfand are still adding moves to what is already the longest 
game of the tournament. 

The scene in front of the Beresta hotel becomes even crazier when the par¬ 
ticipants in the tournament swarm outside from the lobby in full feather 
and take up positions under the awning to await Kramnik’s arrival. They 
are all in evening dress and look uncomprehendingly at the agitated Garry 
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Kasparov who, fifty meters away, is turning circles around himself like a 
dog trying to bite his own tail, dressed in the casual jacket he has put on in 
preparation for the car journey of approximately five hundred kilometres 
that is awaiting him. 

Then, finally, the news arrives that makes an end to the waiting. Kramnik 
has not succeeded in breaking down his friend Gelfand’s defences. The 
game has ended in a draw, and the 25,000 dollar first prize goes to Garry 
Kasparov. The disappointment amongst the local chess fans is palpable. 
Almost without exception they had hoped that Kramnik would make it - 
their Kramnik, who is enrolled in the university of Novgorod and, three 
months ago, bought a house in Russia’s oldest city. 

Kasparov’s hurried departure immediately after the prize-giving is ac¬ 
corded little attention. The closing banquet is waiting and there is hope 
for the future. With a 1V1-V2 score from their personal encounters, 
Kramnik has once again proved that he can beat the world champion. He 
is still number two in the rankings, but his time seems to be at hand. No 
one can lay claim to a better score against Kasparov than Kramnik. 

The next day at lunch, I tell Boris Gelfand that I am going to talk with 
Kramnik that afternoon. Gelfand thinks for a while, and then a little smile 
spreads over his face. ‘Do you know when I met Kramnik for the first 
time? In 1989, in Palma de Mallorca. I had just won the GMA qualifica¬ 
tion tournament and felt like a god. Kramnik was 13, and he was there for 
a session of the Kasparov-Botvinnik school. After the tournament he came 
to me with a few friends and asked me if I felt like a few games of blitz. 
Fine, I said magnanimously, adding that I would give him five minutes to 
think and take only two myself. Strange arrogance. I had the greatest trou¬ 
ble keeping him off me, and in the end I had lost more games than I had 
won.’ 

When I ask him whether Kramnik stands a chance of becoming world 
champion, Gelfand replies without the slightest hesitation. ‘I hope he will, 
for two reasons. In the first place because he is my friend, and in the sec¬ 
ond place because he is one of the few top players with moral values.’ He 
gives me a meaningful look. He is still outraged by the insinuations both 
Kasparov and Topalov made in the presence of journalists during their 
final game. 

It is a topic that Kramnik doesn’t sidestep either later that afternoon, 
when we get to the subject of his relationship with the man who, for years, 
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has been lavishing praise on the exceptional talent of his former pupil. 
‘During the last few days, my relationship with Kasparov has become 
somewhat strained. We talk to each other and everything seems fine, but 
then I hear that he is saying strange things about me behind my back. A 
friend of mine once told me that you never know exactly what kind of rela¬ 
tionship you have with Kasparov. You think that you are friends, but 
maybe the friendship is long gone. 

The things he was saying yesterday are too silly for words. It’s a matter of 
mentality. I know from experience that the people who get worked up about 
such things are the people who are capable of such behaviour. I would never 
suggest anything like this. It is totally against my principles. I will never buy 
or sell a game. It was very annoying. Imagine I had won that game; it was 
close enough, after all. Then suddenly everyone would think that I had 
bought it. The only explanation I can think of is that he wanted to attack me 
somehow. I find it very disappointing. I am very angry about it.’ 

Doyou intend to take this up with him? 

‘He had already gone when I heard it, but I don’t think I will go to him to 
ask him what he meant. That would be too discomfiting for him. Nor do I 
want to be sucked into a conflict with him. My only comment is that it was 
not correct behaviour. Very thick-headed. He had no reason for it.’ 

While talking to Vladimir Kramnik, you can’t help being struck by the 
massive contrast between the numbers one and two in the world chess 
rankings. On the one hand Kasparov, the businessman with the gold 
Audemars-Piguet wristwatch who buys his clothes in London or Paris and 
owns a few apartments in Moscow. On the other, his seemingly colourless 
rival, who seems to be happy with non-brand sportswear and one of the 
watches that Kirsan Ilyumzhinov distributed at the Yerevan Olympiad 
and who has to make do with a Moscow apartment in which the presence 
of hot water is not at all a foregone conclusion. Kramnik is not surprised 
about this comparison and calmly lights a cigarette. 

‘I am clearly different from him. All I need is a place to live and something 
to eat. I don’t own a Mercedes, because I don’t feel the need to own one. I 
also spend a lot of time playing chess, for which you only need a board and 
pieces, and books and floppies. He also has a lot of people to assist him. 
People who buy a new computer for him and make sure that he will get the 
very best. I have to do all these things myself. That’s why I have a com¬ 
puter that needs replacing and no Internet connection. But then, I don’t 
believe I really need one. 
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In his game with 
the white pieces, 
Vladimir 
Kramnik won, 
but the 25,000 
dollar first prize 
in Novgorod was 
claimed by 
Garry 
Kasparov. 


As regards clothes, I am not too pushed about what I wear. He also makes 
more public appearances, and maybe he thinks that he should dress the 
part. I try to dress more or less correctly, but no more.’ 

Imagine that you are going to earn a lot of money in the coming years. Would that 
change your life? 

‘No, not in any way. Okay, I might buy a different house or a car, but I 
don’t just play for the money. I also love chess. I have never bothered my 
head about how much I would want to earn. You need a certain amount of 
money in order not to be dependent on money. I earn enough to lead the 
kind of life that I want to lead. Russian people have a very different men¬ 
tality. Chess is only a small part of life, and this may be the reason why I 
am not ambitious enough and lose important games or fail to win a key 
game like yesterday’s one. If I finish first, fine; if second, also fine. It does 
not matter so much.’ 

But it doesfill an important part of your life. 

‘Yes, but I don’t take it overly seriously. For someone like Kasparov it’s a 
way of expressing himself. For me it’s nothing like that. And I must say it 
sounds like a very primitive idea that means nothing to me. Besides, I 
don’t have the slightest need to express myself. I live alone and try to keep 
certain things away from me. I have my music, my books, do a bit of sport. 

I want to have my own small world to which I deny access to almost every¬ 
one else. And fame doesn’t interest me one bit. For me, chess is a kind of 
science that I love studying. I don’t know how I could possibly impress 
anyone through my ideas in chess.’ 

How do you remember your youth in Tuapse on the Black Sea? 
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‘From when I was five or six I already worked hard at chess. Four or five 
hours a day. In the morning I went to school, and when I returned, I did 
my homework and then I started doing my chess homework. I had a de¬ 
cent talent, but no one did anything with it and I just played a bit in our 
district. No one knew me. I think things would have been easier in cer¬ 
tain Western European countries, where one could travel. I couldn’t go 
anywhere - until I found myself, more or less by accident, in the 
Kasparov-Botvinnik school. That gave me possibilities. I was suddenly 
able to play in the under-14 Soviet championship. And I won. That’s 
when it started. Before I was 12 ,1 couldn’t go anywhere. A chess fan, a 
friend of my father’s whom I still go to see when I am in Tuapse, wrote a 
letter to Botvinnik without my knowledge. That there was this talented 
boy in Tuapse who had no possibilities. And would Botvinnik be so kind 
as to look at his games and give him some advice. It was very decent of 
Botvinnik to reply, I thought, because I don’t think he knew me. He 
asked me to send him some of my games, was very enthusiastic and in¬ 
vited me to come to see him. If this acquaintance hadn’t written that let¬ 
ter, I would probably have gone on for many more years playing for the 
Tuapse championship - which after my ninth birthday I won every 
time.’ 

You say that you don't have much ambition, but as a child you must have fallen in 
love with chess at some point. 

‘No, somehow I have always had the feeling that it was my work. From as 
early as seven years of age. I did not dream about becoming a cosmonaut, I 
always thought that this was what I was going to do. It was my destiny. 
Not because I was so terribly fanatical, but because I was already working 
like a professional even then.’ 

You seem to be a modest man. Is that because of your youth in Tuapse, a substantial 
provincial town with around 70,000 inhabitants? Children from big cities often 
have to standupfor themselves more. 

‘No, I believe it is more a matter of philosophy. I don’t think it makes any 
difference where you are born. You could also say that I grew up in the big 
city called the Soviet Union. I also had to fight for my position. In order to 
qualify for the junior world championship, you first had to play the junior 
Soviet championship, which was much harder than the real world cham¬ 
pionship, of course. If you qualified, you were virtually certain to become 
the World Champion. It is the strength of many Soviet players that they 
have always had to fight. That’s why Western players are less tough at the 
board. Not because their characters are weaker, but because their chess 



has been toughened less. Sometimes you feel at the board that they have 
missed this training. That you had to qualify for something every three 
months or so. That you always had to be first or second. That’s how you 
grow into a chess player.’ 

Topalov told me yesterday that the only weak point he could think of in your case 
was your lack ofambition. You also mentioned this yourself How do you relate this 
to this tough attitude at the board? 

‘That has nothing to do with ambition. If I was as ambitious as Kasparov, I 
would undoubtedly play far more strongly. I would probably have a few 
problems instead, but I would undoubtedly play more strongly. You can’t 
just summon up such ambition. It is something you have or you don’t 
have.’ 

Is that not a waste of talent? There are so many people who think that you are des¬ 
tined to become world champion. Without that ambition it might be very difficult. Is 
that not a pity? 

‘Not really. My approach to chess is different from that of many other 
players. For most of them, chess is purely a sport. I don’t think that’s a 
good attitude to take. For me, chess is more of a scientific activity. Some¬ 
times you get that feeling of course, when your opponent is in time-trou¬ 
ble, that you must try to swindle him, but usually I try even then to regard 
the position objectively. I want to play a logical game. It is not even my 
greatest wish to win. I want to play a good game. If I succeed in doing so, I 
am very satisfied.’ 

You do not get a kick solely by virtue of having beaten Kasparov? 

‘That has to do with self-respect. If you think that beating Kasparov is 
something exceptional, you don’t respect yourself as a chess player. It has 
always surprised me when people get so hung up on a victory against 
Kasparov. Then it seems as if it happened by accident. I don’t believe I de¬ 
feat Kasparov by accident. He is slightly stronger than us, but not even by 
that much. So why, then, would you not beat him sometimes? Short also 
beats me sometimes, although the gap between me and him is bigger than 
that between me and Kasparov. Why should Short be deliriously happy 
when this happens? The idea that Kasparov is so exceptional is a myth that 
has been created by the journalists. He would lose far more often if every¬ 
one understood that he isn’t.’ 

Yo« seem to know something about Kasparov that the others don't. You are the 
only player that regularly beats him. 

‘The only secret is forgetting against whom you are playing when you are 
sitting opposite him. I also regard Kasparov as a player of genius, of 
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course, but no more. He also makes many mistakes, possible fewer than 
us, but still quite a lot. So why wouldn’t you be able to beat him in one sin¬ 
gle game? Beating him in a match is a different story, but in one single 
game? On the other hand, it goes without saying that it is nice to defeat 
him. Like here. It means that he didn’t play particularly well, of course, 
but I certainly played a good game. I outplayed him, and that’s a pleasant 
feeling. Not because I won, but because of the way in which I did it. He 
had prepared something. I thought for a long time and eventually achieved 
a better understanding of the position. And because I respect him as a 
player, I could also respect myself again for at least a day.’ 

When things are not going Kasparov's way, his frustration leaps from his face. 
Sometimesyou'd almost think he was going crazy. With you one rarely notices any¬ 
thing. Are you ever nervous? 

‘Compared to the rest, I am certainly less nervous. I am tense, but cer¬ 
tainly not nervous. That’s a question of mentality. I am not a very emo¬ 
tional person. I do not like making a show of my feelings. Particularly not 
negative ones. When I am in a bad mood, I prefer to be alone. Then I pre¬ 
fer to go to my room, lie down on my bed and try to do something about it 
myself. I do not want to bother other people with it. I am not as emotional 
as Kasparov, but that also has to do with ambition. He is so keen on win¬ 
ning that he is truly disgusted with himself when something goes wrong. I 
think it’s a pity, but that’s all there’s to it.’ 

It is almost inevitable, it seems, that a conversation withyou, just like this one, ends 
up being taken up largely by Kasparov. Is that annoying? 
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‘That’s because my image is totally wrong. When I see what people write 
about me, it makes no sense at all. I have the image of someone who is ex¬ 
tremely talented, who gets everything thrown into his lap, and who 
smokes and drinks and is a non-stop party animal. If he worked harder and 
stopped drinking or whatever other nonsense, he would undoubtedly be¬ 
come world champion, they write. That’s utter nonsense. I am not like 
that at all. Of course I drink sometimes, and I do smoke, but differently. 
And I also work extremely hard. Sometimes I go out, but only to rid my¬ 
self of the tensions from a tournament or from my work. If I didn’t have to 
lead such a stressful life and to play chess all the time, I would be a very 
quiet person. It would require no effort at all to stop smoking and to stop 
drinking. Just as I don’t feel the slightest need to have a drink now. It is 
purely and simply a way to relax. There may be other ways, but this one is 
often the easiest.’ 

Does this mean that if you don't manage to become world champion, it will be 
purely for lack ofambition ? 

‘Hard to say. My chess is not very good either. I don’t want to show off, 
but I don’t think I play very well. The only thing is that most other chess 
players play even worse. After a game, when I start seriously scrutinizing 
it, I find it hard to be satisfied. That’s the problem with most chess play¬ 
ers, that they do not analyse their games well enough. Sometimes a chess 
player writes that he has played a good game, but when you take a closer 
look at it, you find that he has made three or four mistakes, and his oppo¬ 
nent seven. I really think that the chess we play is substandard.’ 

This is a Iso Kasparov's latest complaint. That the level ofchess is so low these days. 
‘That is true.’ 

But you are saying that it has always been low. 

‘Yes, that’s what I believe. Maybe I am too critical. I always am with re¬ 
gard to myself, and also with regard to other people. I am never satisfied 
with my play. Okay, over the last three tournaments I think I have im¬ 
proved. But it still isn’t good.’ 

Yet it is not unthinkable that you will end up as world champion some day with this 
level ofplay. Then one could wonder whether this lack of ambition would make you 
a good promoter of chess. You can say what you want about Kasparov, but he does 
sell chess. Would we have a problem with you? 

‘Possibly.’ He hesitates. ‘Well, let’s assume for a moment that I will be 
world champion, let’s dream. Then I think I would have something posi¬ 
tive compared to Kasparov and Karpov. I would certainly not fight with 
everyone. The image of chess would be improved. But I doubt whether I 
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would be able to generate money. I would do my best, but I have no idea 
whether I would succeed.’ 

After he was beaten by Deep Blue, Kasparov immediately asked for a revenge 
match. There were quite a few people at the time who thought that players like Kar¬ 
pov and Kramnik should have a go first. Did you have the wish to do so at the time? 
‘No, no. It was so strange to read the newspapers after that match. They 
created a very unnatural atmosphere around it. As if it was a competition 
between humanity and the machine. What nonsense. Let’s just call it 
what it was. A private, commercial match for a very generous purse. 
Nothing more. Just a match between a machine and Kasparov. Who can 
be in bad form, and was. And then you have to read that the computer 
has now inflicted a definitive defeat on humanity. And you read that 
Bacrot sent a letter to IBM in which he challenges the computer to a 
match. So primitive. It was a commercial match, no more. It goes with¬ 
out saying that Kasparov is still stronger than a computer, even though I 
am convinced that within a few years the computer will beat all human 
players. But that’s all. Personally I don’t like playing against computers. 
I regard chess as a harmonious game. The game the computer plays is a 
chaotic kind of chess. You can’t enjoy it. I don’t think I will ever play 
such a match.’ 

But you also say that people are still playing very inaccurately. The computer, at 
any rate, calculates quite well. 

‘It goes without saying that the computer has strong points, but it’s a to¬ 
tally different kind of game. You can hardly call it chess. You have to pre¬ 
pare completely differently. I enjoy playing against people too much. 
When you look at some of the strategic plans of Deep Blue, which it then 
compensates for by calculating so well in the tactical phase, then this has 
nothing to do with chess. If someone wants to prove that humanity has not 
been beaten yet, I would say: Be my guest. I am not interested. ’ 

Does that mean that the beauty of chess between humans arises out of the lack of 
perfection? 

‘That’s quite possible. But I think that you can never play a good and har¬ 
monious game against a computer, because it always makes those chaotic 
moves that make the game veer into the strangest directions. At some 
stage you know that the best move is a pawn sacrifice. You feel it and cal¬ 
culate it deeply, but you decide not to do it because you are playing against 
a computer. You no longer play like you want to play, and then chess loses 
its beauty and its purpose.’ 

The outside world would say that this pawn sacrifice is apparently not correct then. 



‘Who knows. I just can’t enjoy it. Playing the odd rapid game against a 
computer, that I can understand. But a serious game, no.’ 

People who watch Kramnik mounting the stage with decisive steps see a 
stately figure radiating determination and strength. At close quarters he is 
still tall and confident, but you also see his vulnerability, especially when 
he is tired. Then the soft, adolescent features with which he presented 
himself on the international chess stage some five years ago, start shining 
through again. He is wearing sunglasses while we talk, not because he is 
impolite, but because his eyes have become very light-sensitive of late. 
And he smokes steadily. He has already tried to kick the habit a few times. 
A few months ago he even agreed with his second, Sergey Dolmatov, that 
they would stop together and that the first person to start again would pay 
the other a thousand dollars. It was a courageous attempt that cost him a 
thousand dollars. I ask him if this big fellow that looks so strong is maybe 
not so strong at all. 

‘Probably not, although I don’t want this to be used to explain my less suc¬ 
cessful results. But it’s true. When you look at my recent tournaments, 
you see that I always start strongly and then gradually drop back. I will 
have to do some serious work on this, because it is beginning to annoy me. 
Both in Linares and in Dos Hermanas and here I played well enough to 
finish first, but I invariably spoiled it towards the end. Maybe it’s not just 
a physical problem but also a psychological one. I am not used to being 
first all the time. I will have to be able to play an entire tournament at one 
and the same level.’ 

This lack of stability would be a great handicap in the knock-out world champion¬ 
ship being plannedfor the autumn. 

‘I think that everyone understands that this is not the ideal system for 
chess, but I feel for the player who is number 50 in the world rankings. He 
will be able to make some money there. From what I have read I under¬ 
stand that everyone who would normally not get a look-in regards this as a 
good system. But it is not good enough for strong players. In the old sys¬ 
tem I might not have become world champion either, but my chances 
would certainly have been better than now. Now one mistake can throw 
you out of contention for the world title. The knock-out system is not suit¬ 
able for chess. It’s a totally different thing from tennis. I see no reason 
whatever to imitate such a system. The world championship has a history 
of more than a century. Why do we suddenly need to ditch a tradition of a 
hundred years and more? 
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Tomorrow you will turn 22. Do you have confidence in thefuture ofchess? 

‘Hmm. I don’t know. I don’t think chess is developing in the right direc¬ 
tion. I have seen it becoming too commercial of late. It is becoming pure 
sport, a product. I have too much respect for chess to see it purely as 
something commercial. Chess is a fantastic game. You can’t turn it into 
second-hand tennis. I don’t like it at all.’ 

They will say that they are doing it to safeguard your income. 

‘When you look at the 60s and 70s... Didn’t chess players manage to make 
a living somehow even then? They weren’t too badly off then, were they? I 
would happily earn less if that meant that chess would be given more re¬ 
spect. If we didn’t have to play knock-out tournaments and more of that 
kind of nonsense. Just playing normal games and not having to be ob¬ 
sessed solely by the outcome. I would be quite happy with slightly smaller 
prizes if it meant that chess would not be approached only as a sport. But 
unfortunately, I have no influence in that direction.’ 
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MARK TAIMANOV 


‘My entire life has been one long holiday.’ 


COPENHAGEN,JULY 1997 

Mark Taimanov hardly resents that the chess world knows him best as 
Fischer’s victim. ‘I am happy that I could play a match against such a 
fantastic player’, says the Russian grandmaster 26 years after the 
devastating 6-0 defeat that inspired the Soviet leadership to rob him of 
all his privileges. The hardships that followed did not break the spirit 
of a remarkable man, who can not only boast a rich and successful 
chess career, but who has also travelled the world as a celebrated 
pianist and who, moreover, is still bristling with vitality at the age of 
71. Perhaps Taimanov’s secret lies in his deceptively simple 
philosophy: ‘Firstly I love life, secondly I am an optimist. Thirdly, 
today is the most important day of my life.’ 

A s the second time-control of the seventh round of the Copenhagen 
Hestdans tournament approaches, all eyes in the hospitality suite are 
fixed on the monitor that shows the game between Mark Taimanov and 
Ketevan Arakhamia. A turbulent game it has been and there’s more drama 
in the air. Taimanov, who has seen an overwhelming position degenerate 
into a sorry mess, may escape with a draw if Arakhamia repeats moves 
once too often. 

Transfixed members of the Ladies’ and Veterans’ teams await 
Arakhamia’s decision. Although they are rivals, they seem to share the 
same anguish: is she really going to spoil her composed counterattack with 
a nonchalant blackout? When she finally makes a move her decision is met 
with a sigh of compassion that would have informed the biggest chess ig¬ 
noramus of the nature of her move. 

A few moments later Mark Taimanov walks into the analysis room. 
Arakhamia had shown no inclination to spend more time on the game, so 
he sits down opposite Boris Spassky, his team-mate who has closely fol¬ 
lowed the unexpected denouement. Almost whispering their observations 
and comments, they look at the opening, trying to determine exactly how 
promising White’s chances had been. Taimanov’s wife Nadya asks him a 
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brief question and he nods, while his eyes remain glued to the position. On 
her return she hands him a beer, which he holds absent-mindedly, staring 
at the board in front of him, on which Spassky makes a few suggestions. 
Totally immersed in the opening complications and the ensuing middle 
game mistakes, Taimanov is completely oblivious to his surroundings. 
Only when he finally calls it a day and gets up from his chair, does he no¬ 
tice my presence. The smile of recognition reassures me that he has re¬ 
membered our appointment, and he kindly extends his hand. It’s the 
feeble, overly cautious handshake of the piano player, which reminds me 
of the lawsuit the legendary Canadian Glenn Gould filed against the house 
of Steinway in 1959. According to Gould ‘unduly strong handshakes’ had 
injured his hand when he visited the reputable piano house and forced him 
to cancel a number of concerts. 

For a moment I fear that Taimanov may announce that he feels little in¬ 
spired to talk right now; instead he purposefully picks up what is left of his 
beer and suggests we take a more comfortable seat in the quiet far end of 
the hospitality room. 

At 7 / you 're still playing competitive chess. Did you ever imagine as a young man 
that you’d still he playing at this age? 

‘My entire life I have always loved to play chess. So, why should I give it a 
break? No, no, I still play with great dedication. Even if, obviously, I no 
longer have any bigger ambitions.’ 

How did you envision your future when you were a young player? Didyou expect to 
follow the logical path from player to trainer or didyou expect to dedicate your later 
years to music? 

‘Let me tell you my philosophy: I believe that I should live today. Never in 
my life did I have any big plans. That’s why I had these three professions: 
the piano, chess and journalism. For me it’s quite natural not to have any 
such big plans. That’s why I still play chess and that’s why I still play the 
piano. My latest piano recital was two months ago in Zurich. Of course, 
these days I no longer play the piano as actively as I did before. It takes a 
lot of time, you have to practise daily, whereas for chess I don’t need much 
preparation.’ 

Has it always been like this? 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

I have heard chess players say that at one point they could imagine a life without 
playing chess. Actually, I find it hard to imagine a musician saying so. Whatisyour 
view on this? 




Mark Taimanov 
and his fourth 
wife Nadya. In 
2004, Nadya, who 
is 35 years younger 
than her husband, 
gave birth to the 
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‘Listen, if I have no special ambitions in chess I can play till my very last 
day. I enjoy chess, and it doesn’t make much of a difference if I win or lose. 
My name is my Elo, which cannot go up or down.’ 

Fora chess player of your calibre you discovered the game relatively late. 

‘First I was studying the piano. The way I discovered chess was pretty re¬ 
markable. In 1937 I was invited to play a prominent part in a film on 
young, competing musicians. However, I was not invited to play a piano 
player but a violinist. In the closing scene of this film I was supposed to 
play nothing less than Beethoven’s violin concerto. Of course, I didn’t ac¬ 
tually play. The music was performed by our most famous violinist, 
Myron Poliakin. But still I had to study the violin to master the right grips 
and the ways to move the bow. Which took me six months. This film was a 
huge success. It even took first prize at an international film festival in 
Paris. Suddenly I was a celebrity. 

Around that time a pioneer palace was opened in Leningrad. A wonderful 
idea. A big building where the pioneers could devote themselves to a wide 
variety of pursuits. As a movie star I was invited to attend the opening cer¬ 
emony and one of the organizers kindly asked me where I wanted to study. 
I had walked through the rooms and seen lots of lively young people bois¬ 
terously enjoying themselves. Except for one room where silence reigned, 
the chess club. So, I said, “Could I please study chess?” Up to that mo¬ 
ment I had hardly played any chess. My father had taught me the moves, 
but that was all. 

The head of the chess section happened to be Botvinnik, who was living in 
Leningrad before the war. It was my great luck to be among the first pu- 




pils of the Botvinnik school in 1937. He was an incredibly good teacher. 
He never showed us anything directly. He gave us homework, tasks to 
work on for each and everyone. After two or three weeks we had to return 
and to show him what we had analysed. And he would tell us where we had 
been right or where we had gone wrong. This was a fantastic training. Al¬ 
most from the moment I picked up chess I have been studying and analyz¬ 
ing on my own. And right from the start I was instructed how to work 
from books.’ 

Didn 't this interfere with your musical studies, which must have been very demand¬ 
ing as well? 

‘All my life I have worked a lot. I have often said that when I was playing 
chess I was resting from music and if I was making music I was taking a 
rest from chess. In other words my entire life has been one long holiday.’ 
Didyou have the feeling t hatyou were a prodigy inboth chess and music? 

‘Yes, in both I was pretty well-known from when I was very young. So, at 
a certain moment my professor at the music school told me I had to make a 
choice: chess or music. (With a mischievous smile) I have a very weak 
character and could not make up my mind. And I’m happy for that. Some 
people believe that if I had made a choice I might have reached higher in 
music or in chess. Firstly, I am not so sure. Music has been a hobby for me 
all my life. This has also been my privilege, because neither ever became a 
routine. I could play chess and make music as an amateur with great dedi¬ 
cation. I might add that even if I had gone further in either of them, I am 
sure that I would not have been as happy as I am now. It has been a fantas¬ 
tic combination for the mind and the heart. I can say without reservation 
that my life has been both interesting and rich.’ 

Can you tell something about your musical preferences. Who are your favourite 
composers? 

‘That’s difficult to say. Today one, tomorrow another, but, of course, the 
classical composers from Bach to the modems. I mostly played the Ro¬ 
mantics, Chopin, Schumann, Rachmaninov and Tchaikovsky.’ 

These were mainly solo performance so r also with orchestra? 

‘I also played with orchestras a lot, with many famous conductors, for ex¬ 
ample Ravinsky, Kurt Sanderling and many others. During the first part 
of my career I played a lot with my sadly deceased first wife as a piano duo. 
We travelled a lot, inside the Soviet Union and also abroad. We had a great 
reputation. During our best years we were probably among the best five 
piano duo’s in the world. We made a lot of records. More than ten. Which 
is a beautiful memory now. This duo career started in our student years 
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and lasted for about thirty years. 
Then we separated both pri¬ 
vately and artistically and I tried 
to make a name as a soloist. Ob¬ 
viously this was tough, as we had 
been at the top as a duo, whereas 
now, as a soloist, I was facing 
competition of hundreds of other 
pianists. Still, this was interest¬ 
ing for me. As a duo we had more 
or less covered the entire reper¬ 
toire. Now, as a soloist, every¬ 
thing was relatively new to me.’ 

As a duo you plo yed Schubert, Mo¬ 
zart... 

‘Yes, also beginning from Bach. 
For instance, we played Bach’s 
concerto for two piano’s and or¬ 
chestra. And together with our 
son we even played a concerto 
for three piano’s and strings.’ 

Are any ofthese recordings still available? Have they been re-released on CD? 

‘No, not yet. But two weeks ago I got a call from someone from our re¬ 
cording manufacturer Melodiya, who told me that Philips is planning a se¬ 
ries of our best pianists of this century. In this series two CDs are 
scheduled with recordings of our duo. I am really very pleased to be in this 
series.’ (In 1998 a double CD was issued in the Great Pianists of the 20th 
century series featuring highlights of the recordings Mark Taimanov 
made together with his first wife Lyubov Bruk (Philips 456 736-2) - 
DjtG) 

Najdorf once compared the great composers to chess players. For example, he called 
Capablanca the Mozart of chess. (Taimanov nods enthusiastically.) Perhaps one 
could elaborate on this and call one of your favourites, Nimzowitsch, the Stravin¬ 
sky of chess. 

‘(Now shaking his head in doubt) Of course this is all very subjective, but 
if you want you can make such comparisons. For me the ideal personality 
in chess was Alekhine. I think one could compare him to Tchaikovsky. 
The classic romantic style. (Excusing himself) But this is a comparison I 
think up at the spur of the moment.’ 



The piano virtuoso having a holiday 
from chess. 



One could also com pare Alekhine to the later Beethoven. 

‘No, no. Perhaps you could compare Beethoven with Akiba Rubinstein.’ 

Do you still study the piano daily? 

‘No, no, not daily. If I have a recital I study long and hard. These days I 
have no more than five or six recitals a year. In between there are big 
breaks. Of course, I sometimes play for myself, or when I have friends 
over. I will probably play something here as well at the closing ceremony. 
And I will accompany Smyslov and Portisch. Which in fact is exceptional 
for me. Although there is a remarkable moment in my biography when I 
accompanied Paul Robeson. Some thirty years ago he was about the most 
famous American bass, a wonderful basso profundo. He was a black singer 
and famous all over the world, particularly in Russia. He was a very pro¬ 
gressive man and often visited Russia. It was a great honour for me to have 
accompanied him in New York in 1954. There was a match between the 
American chess team and the Soviet team. At the end of this match, our 
consulate gave a banquet and Paul Robeson was invited. He came and ev¬ 
eryone begged him to sing something. But he apologized and said that he 
had come without his accompanist. To which they replied that there was a 
Russian piano player. So, we played three or four American songs together 
and he presented me with a fine picture of his and a dedication in two lan¬ 
guages. First in English, many thanks, and then unexpectedly in Russian, 
vsivo khoroshivo, all the best.’ 

Mention the name ofMark Taimanov to a chess player today and in all probability 
he will say, Bobby Fischer. It seems to be your lot to be for ever linked to your un¬ 
fortunate match with Fischer. How much do you resent this? 

‘Of course, that was the biggest disappointment in my entire chess life. 
But to be honest, I am nevertheless happy that I could play a match with 
such a fantastic player. Moreover, my result was tragic, but the chess con¬ 
tents of this match was really very high. I played very well in almost all 
games and the results were not in accordance with the actual happenings 
in the games. Fischer himself, too, has said that in actual fact he did not 
deserve more than three and a half points after six games. For example, in 
the first and third games I had tremendous positions. It was a psychologi¬ 
cal matter. I wrote a book called I was Fischer's Victim. It first appeared in 
Russian and now there also will be a German edition. In this book I ex¬ 
plained everything. My opinion why things happened as they happened. 
Some of the games I have been analyzing for more than ten years. For ex¬ 
ample, in the third game there is a position that probably only this Deep 
Blue can calculate.’ 



What were your expectations before this match? Did you think you had good 
chances? 

‘I already said that I never plan anything. That’s why I was very happy to 
play Fischer. When the drawing of lots gave me Fischer I was most satis¬ 
fied. In order to fight for the world title I would have to play him anyway.’ 

In recent years a lot has been published about the repercussions you suffered after 
this match. 

‘Oh, that was terrible. This is difficult to imagine these days. I was se¬ 
verely criticized by the government. Someone up high must have thought 
that it was impossible for a Russian grandmaster to lose against an Ameri¬ 
can. He must have figured there was a political or religious motive behind 
my defeat. I was really heavily punished. You cannot imagine what they 
did to me. For years they had been highly pleased with me for propaganda 
reasons. This Taimanov not only was a famous chess player, but also a re¬ 
nowned musician. He was not even a professional, which was highly at¬ 
tractive for propaganda. And suddenly I was completely dead. For almost 
two years I didn’t get any opportunity to play abroad. I could not make a 
living at all. The stipend I used to get as a chess player, not very high but 
still a reasonable means of living, was stopped. And my musical perfor¬ 
mances and my writing activities were finished as well.’ 

How did you survive? 

‘I had saved a bit. The tragi-comical thing was that before my match 
against Fischer I had got a new house from the state. But I had had no time 
to move there. When I came back, they had taken this house back, too.’ 

Did you expect all this the moment you lost the match? Did you never consider not 
returning to the Soviet Union? 

‘I never had such thoughts. I am an optimist and I always keep my hopes. 
Besides, I always liked to be abroad, but only as a guest. I understand that 
with my combined professions my perspectives abroad would not have 
been that bad, and without any doubt I would have been richer than I am 
now. But still...’ 

That’s what I found amazing. Your match with Fischer had a prize-fund of three 
thousand dollars... 

‘That was funny. This is difficult to understand in hindsight. These days 
these people would not play a simul for such an amount. Because I lost I 
got one thousand dollars and Fischer got twice that amount.’ 

Didyou ever think that chess wouldmakeyou a rich man? 

1 You know, in my days it was utterly impossible to make a lot of money 
playing chess. In my best years I had great results, but the biggest prizes, 
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for example in Zurich, the finest 
tournament of my life creatively 
speaking... or in our champion¬ 
ships, for example, prizes never 
exceeded one thousand dollars. 

I am sure that Botvinnik, who 
was World Champion for six¬ 
teen years, did not make one 
thousandth of what the present 
elite earns. I don’t think this is 
normal. Of course, thanks to 
Fischer prizes have gone up 
greatly, but the difference be¬ 
tween the first ten and the oth¬ 
ers, almost equal chess players, 
is unbelievably great. That 
should not be so. I think that 
FIDE is to be blamed for the sit¬ 
uation many of the older players 
find themselves in. For matches 
they gave millions, but at least 
fifty highly respected chess 
players of the old days, player like Kholmov, live in poor circumstances. 
That’s not normal. I think there are many old grandmasters who have 
dedicated their entire lives to chess, who now have big problems to lead a 
normal life.’ 

I've often had the feeling, despite many discussions within FIDE, the GMA or the 
PC A, that these 'dance tournaments’ of Mr Van Oosterom are the only occasions 
where something is truly done for olderp layers. 

‘Yes. Unfortunately this is my problem, too. I never won such great 
prizes. I didn’t save too much. I would probably only play on special occa¬ 
sions, if I didn’t have any financial problems. These days I play twice as 
much as I did in my best chess years. But today I have no choice. And of 
course I have to write chess books. For example, in September a very in¬ 
teresting book will appear in English, which I wrote together with Bernard 
Cafferty, on all Soviet Championships from 1920 until 1992. Fifty-eight 
championships in all. Cafferty has written the historical part and I have 
annotated the best games from these 58 championships. I did so with great 
enthusiasm. It took me about eight months.’ 
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I could imagine that one of your wishes is that your name will not only be eternally 
linked to Fischer, but also to the many Soviet championships you played in. A re¬ 
cord 23 times. 

‘Yes, that’s without any doubt a record for The Guinness Book of Re¬ 
cords.’ 

Is there any special explanation why you hold this record? 

‘Because I love to play chess. I always was very active, starting from the 
semi-finals. I always took part.’ 

Even when you were very busy withy our music. 

‘I did both. Every year I played about 80 concertos and approximately 80 
games.’ 

As prescribed by Botvinnik. 

‘Yes, Botvinnik was right. You should play such an amount of chess that 
you have time left to think about chess.’ 

Did you have any contact with Fischer after this match? 

‘The last time was two years ago, when I sent him this book, I was 
Fischer’s Victim. He was most satisfied with the analysis and the story. 
Last year we were in Budapest for Andor Lilienthal’s 85th birthday. As 
you know, Fischer lives in Budapest these days, but I didn’t meet him 
there. I will tell you why we didn’t meet. One day Lilienthal invited a 
group of chess grandmasters. One of them was supposed to be Fischer. 
Then suddenly he cancelled his invitation because, as he explained, there 
were a few Jews in this company. So he didn’t want to come and I couldn’t 
speak to him. Yet, after two weeks he called me in Saint Petersburg and 
told me he was sorry we hadn’t met in Budapest. And he expressed his 
hope that we would have another chance. But Nadya, my wife, has spoken 
a lot with him.’ 

Did you ever cherish the hope to have a revenge or to play against him a second time 
like Boris Spassky did in Sveti Stefan and Belgrade? 

‘That was a funny thing. During this match Milunka Lazarevic, the jour¬ 
nalist, called me from Yugoslavia and asked my opinion on this match. I 
told her that this was all very interesting, but that if Fischer was such a 
gentleman and offered such chances for revenge, then why wasn’t I in¬ 
vited? He should have followed the historical line and start with the quar¬ 
ter finals. Of course, that was only a joke, but all of a sudden Fischer 
reacted very seriously. He explained that, of course, he would gladly play a 
revenge match against Taimanov, but for such a match it would be very 
difficult to raise a big amount of money.’ 

A couple of months ago I spoke to Yury Averbakh, who divided chess players into 



categories. There were the killers, the sportsmen, the players, the gentlemen, the in¬ 
vestigators... What type of player do you consider yourselfto be? 

‘Me? An amateur (laughs).’ 

It's no secret that you contributed a lot to opening theory. 

‘Yes, I have written a lot about chess. At least fifteen books. (With a smile) 
But also in an amateurish way. I think that only Suetin has written more 
books than me. The problem is that I can only write with my right hand, 
whereas Suetin can write with both hands (laughs).’ 

Did you write first and foremost for the money or because you considered it to be 
yourduty? 

‘Of course, without the money I would not have written that much. My 
two latest books I have written with great dedication. My book about 
Fischer is a very subjective book. And my book with my 60 best games I 
would have written anyway. Perhaps the same goes for this book on the 
Soviet championships.’ 

You said you were an amateur, but aren ’tyou also an aesthete? 

‘Of course. Alekhine’s style comes closest to mine. I don’t play as strongly 
as he did, but I feel a strong affinity with this line of play, this artistic type 
of chess.’ 

Is this approach to chess part of your general attitude to life? 

‘Firstly I love life, secondly I am an optimist. Thirdly, today is the most 
important day of my life. We have a famous song in Russian that contains 
the following words: My years are my riches.’ 

Twice you won the senior world championship. How important were these victories 
toyou? 

‘You see, I have won almost all titles. Unfortunately, or even not that un¬ 
fortunately, I never had the biggest title. But all the others, ranging from 
student world champion to Olympiad winner, European Team champion, 
Soviet champion, Russian champion, Leningrad, Senior... I’ve won all of 
them. Only against women I cannot play (starts laughing). Perhaps that is 
my weakness.’ 

Does it still hurt, failing towinagameasyou did today ? 

‘Twenty years ago I would have won this position blindfold. It remains 
unpleasant. Missed chances keep bugging you.’ 



PETRA KORTCHNOI 


‘Now we are happy that Viktor 
did not become World Champion.’ 

WIJK A A N ZEE, JANUARY 2000 

When she heard the news on the radio of Viktor Kortchnoi’s flight to 
the West back in 1976, a phrase from Schiller’s play The Robbers 
started ringing in her head: ‘This man has to be helped.’ Her wish to 
support the famous dissident signalled a dramatic turn in her already 
eventful personal history, culminating in Kortchnoi’s world 
championship matches against Anatoly Karpov. 

A t regular intervals she turns round to peek at the monitor in the cor¬ 
ner of the room that shows the game her husband is playing against 
Kasparov. Intently she screens the position and, no less important, checks 
the time used by both players. Lately she has seen that even for Viktor 
Lvovich the years are beginning to count. Sometimes superbly conceived 
strategies went haywire in a few hastily executed moves. The time he has 
spent on his opening so far seems to reassure her and she turns back 
briskly, asking ‘Where were we?’ 

To begin with we were sitting in the office of the organizing committee of 
the Corus Chess Tournament in Wijk aan Zee. One hour into the first 
round, Petra Kortchnoi has allowed me to lure her away from the moni¬ 
tors in the press room to find a less boisterous place where she can concen¬ 
trate on her answers while keeping a close watch on the game that is 
inescapably on her mind. It takes a while before she begins to speak freely. 
She’s an easy talker, but perhaps the presence of a tape recorder inhibits 
her initially. The first facts of her life she describes in English, in a mat¬ 
ter-of-fact voice. That she was born into a normal, middle-class family in 
Vienna, Austria, in 1929. That her father was a musician, who moved his 
family to Leipzig in Germany, where she spent her childhood. Then the 
incident that was to mark her life took place in Vienna again, where she 
had returned to continue her studies because her grandmother lived there. 
In the post-war years Vienna, like Berlin, was divided into four zones, 
American, English, French and Soviet Russian. At the university Petra 
was a member of the Catholic Youth, which had been forbidden under So- 
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viet Russian rule. Instead the students were urged to join the Free Ger¬ 
man Youth, its Communist counterpart. Sticking to their own ideas, the 
nineteen-year-old student and her friends continued to meet illegally. It 
was this innocuous act of subversion that cost her dearly when one day 
Petra was stopped at the border by a Russian soldier who told her that her 
passport lacked an essential stamp. On the other hand, the accusation may 
well have been nothing more than a thin excuse for the Russians to arrest 
her, as they had already arrested so many others. As the soldier examined 
her passport, she reconfirmed for herself that there was nothing wrong 
with it. Anxiously she wondered what the soldier was going to do next. 
Dryly he told her to wait. It turned out to be a ten-year wait. 

As it is has become obvious that she feels less comfortable telling her tale 
in English, Petra Kortchnoi obligingly switches to her mother tongue 
German when she replies to my next, rather predictable questions. 

‘They put me in a prison cell, from which they came to fetch me every day 
for interrogation. I didn’t speak a word of Russian, so it was unclear to me 
if they actually wrote down what I was saying or something else entirely. 
Yes, there was an interpreter, but of course I didn’t know what he said or 
wrote either. For about four weeks I was in solitary confinement. Then 
one day they read out a statement to me and I was asked to sign it. I said, 
“But how can I sign this?” And they told me that I only had to sign the pa¬ 
per to acknowledge that it had been read out to me. I flatly refused. For 
several days they came to get me and I never signed. Finally they put me in 
a special type of cell, a room of about 90 square centimetres, where you 
stand in water. You cannot sit and you cannot sleep. As soon as you doze 
off you slip down and are up to your knees in water. I was only allowed to 
go to the toilet twice or three times a day. There you stand. How many 
days and nights do you think you would bear that?’ 

Notverymany. 

‘I managed only two days and two nights and then I signed everything. 
Without a trial or anything they sentenced me to twenty years of hard la¬ 
bour.’ 

On what specific grounds? 

‘They gave me a paper saying that I was sentenced to twenty years because 
I was an agitator, a terrorist and an American spy. What could I do? I did 
not speak Russian, there was nowhere to turn and I was not allowed to 
write anything.’ 

fVhatwas the sense ofsuch an immense penalty? 

‘It wasn’t only me. I don’t need to tell you about the Gulag Archipelago. 
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There were lots of people 
who were simply kid¬ 
napped in Germany or 
Austria as cheap labour.’ 
What kind of labour did you 
have to do? 

‘We were slaves. For the 
women it was not as hard 
as for the men. They had 
to work in the coal mines. 
We worked on railways, 
roads, in quarries hacking 
out rocks. That’s why I 
have arthrosis, because we 
had to work with big ham¬ 
mers. We built houses, 
plastered the walls, every¬ 
thing. Hard labour.’ 

What were your expectations 
when you got there? 

‘None at all. When you 
have been in prison for so 
many weeks and are transported to this camp in Wokuta, you are hoping 
that there will be something to do. I could never imagine that this was go¬ 
ing to last twenty years. But at the same time I couldn’t imagine that I 
would ever go home either. It was a very peculiar predicament. You tried 
to make the best of an awful situation.’ 

Did you never become desperate? 

‘I think that the great gift that we all have is the hope that one day it will be 
different. Let’s say, today I cannot understand how I managed to bear this. 
Sometimes it seems like a very bad dream. Even to this day I feel that I 
lack ten years of development. Despite the experiences I had. I was nine¬ 
teen when I was arrested and got back when I was twenty-nine. A very de¬ 
cisive phase in one’s life. When you become an adult and collect 
experiences that were beyond my reach. (With a wry smile) I was collect¬ 
ing different experiences.’ 

Do these years still reappear iny our dreams? 

‘Less frequently now, but it still happens. For thirty years, remarkably 
right up to the moment when Gorbachov came to power, I had night- 
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mares. Viktor has witnessed them. I always dreamed that I was back in the 
camp, but now I have children. I am there through my own fault and there 
is no way back. For thirty years I would wake up crying. This changed 
overnight, with only an occasional relapse. Yes, the traces are still there, 
both physically and mentally. Even now I have this fear of being locked in 
a room alone. T errible. I would go out of my mind.’ 

You must have been very strong. 

‘Thank God, I was very young. And, yes, I was strong. I was one of the 
youngest people there, which was a huge advantage. And secondly, you 
know, we got food twice a day. In the morning and in the evening. In the 
morning we got a plate with a funny kind of porridge and a piece of bread. 
This bread we divided in two and one half we took with us to work, where 
we would toast it over a fire, as it had frozen rock-hard in the meantime. In 
the evening we got another meal, soup or some barley groats with a little 
piece of meat or a bit of fish and a small piece of white bread. I never fin¬ 
ished my plate completely. I always left a spoonful saying that I had had 
enough. The others licked the plates but that I found revolting. I believe 
that this control also gave me strength. (Pauses) Of course life in the camp 
was terrible. But the worst bit was the women amongst each other. That 
was horrible, this living together. Men locked together get along better 
than women. Women are sneakier, more disingenuous.’ 

Did you learn to speak Russian quickly? 

‘This caused a lot of animosity, as the Germans resented me for this. Not 
only because I learned Russian but first and foremost because I was 
friendly with Russians. For me these were people like me and (with a mis¬ 
chievous smile) partly they were also more intelligent than the Germans 
there. My main motivation was that I wanted to read, I needed something. 
And everything there was in Russian. There was no paper to write on. I 
managed to get hold of k pencil and took pieces from the newspaper and 
every time I heard a word I asked somebody to write it down in printed 
letters and in handwriting. This way I learned Russian. As a result I made 
friends amongst the Russians, so the Germans stopped speaking to me. 
Instead they resorted to intrigues, but I always managed to hold my own. ’ 
How didyougetout? 

‘Through Adenauer. First the Austrian prisoners came home when Russia 
declared Austria neutral. The Russians also wanted Germany to be neu¬ 
tral, but the Germans refused. So the Austrians were all sent home but I 
couldn’t go. Then Adenauer was invited to Moscow, as the Soviets were 
very eager to have an embassy or a consulate in Germany. Adenauer con- 
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sented on the condition that they sent home the deportees and the political 
prisoners. The Russians replied they had no such prisoners. They only 
had war criminals. These negotiations lasted for several days. Adenauer 
even produced a list with all the names of those who were known to be in 
the Soviet Union. Yet the Soviets remained adamant. So, Adenauer 
packed his bags, went to the airport and halfway there his car was stopped 
and he got the news that there was an agreement. As a result of this all 
Germans went home in 1955. But not me. And then it transpired that I 
had been declared stateless. I was neither Austrian nor German but state¬ 
less and no one was trying to do anything for me. But German friends of 
mine who had been released from the camp went to see my mother, and 
she contacted the German legation in Moscow. Then there was another 
complication when suddenly Austria also made an effort to get me out. So 
I was there for another year after all the others had already gone home. 
Now I was stuck with the real criminals. Then one day I was called and 
they told me that I could live freely in Wokuta, I only had to sign a paper. I 
asked for time to think it over. The next morning I decided to stay in the 
camp. Because I knew that it was known that I was there, and I knew that 
my mother was trying her best. A few weeks later I received a letter from 
the German legation, saying that they had set everything in motion to get 
me out. And if they wouldn’t get any news from me within two weeks say¬ 
ing how I was they would come to visit me. Af ter this I was transported to 
Moscow, where I was put in prison. I don’t know how long I was kept 
there exactly, and then I was taken to the Paulus Villa near Moscow, the 
villa where general von Paulus had been detained. And then one day I was 
put on a train in Moscow to Berlin. Direction home. I was lucky, because 
in the meantime my mother had moved to the western part of Berlin. Af¬ 
ter she had found out that I was imprisoned she had made the timely deci¬ 
sion to leave the eastern zone and was now living in Western Germany. 
That was my good fortune, as otherwise life would have continued to be 
bad.’ 

With a start she turns round to scrutinise the position on the monitor 
again. ‘I’d almost forget the game. How is it going?’ Staring fixedly, she 
sums up the characteristics of the position and compares the time used by 
the two players. As she gives her brief interpretation she erroneously calls 
Kasparov Karpov. 

How difficult was it to build up a new l if el 

‘That was the reason why I approached Viktor later. When I came back I 
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needed two years to get used to my new life. I had lived through the war, 
then briefly the post-war era and then ten years in the camp. I came back 
to a completely new world. I did not dare to go into the streets. I crept 
against the walls. I couldn’t sleep. It was terrible. After two and a half 
years I went to live on my own again. I didn’t return to university, as I 
considered myself too old. I wanted to make money and move on. The 
quickest way was a business course that I took at a private commercial 
school. I found a job in the pharmaceutical industry, which was my great 
luck. My work was very interesting and I made good money.’ 

You a Iso got married. 

‘That was a peculiar period. (Turns to the monitor again to check the time 
used by Kasparov and Kortchnoi before she continues) Yes, I was married 
to a Dutchman, Leeuwerik, brought children into the world. He worked for 
a Dutch firm in Switzerland. That’s why I ended up in Switzerland. For ten 
years I tolerated my husband until this was no longer possible. I found my¬ 
self another job, again in the pharmaceutical industry and we had quarrels. 
My husband wanted me to give him the money I made and I didn’t want to. 
We got divorced and shortly before the divorce was effectuated Viktor came 
into my life. I was on a holiday in Turkey with my daughter and heard the 
news of his flight on the radio. And I thought: “This man has to be helped.” 
That’s a quote from Schiller, The Robbers. I heard that he was to play for the 
world championship and I thought that if I, who was raised in the West, 
needed more than two years to get on my feet again, he might even need 
more. He should not fall into the wrong hands.’ 

You had kept thisfascination for Russia? 

‘Yes, a certain fascination. I spoke the language, had read many books, 
made friends. I hated communism but I did not hate the Russians.’ 

When Solzhenitsyn carne to the West in ig?4you also tried to get into contact with 
him. 

‘No, I only wrote to him before he was sent away. They might have put 
him away again and then he would have to go through everything once 
again. I was so fascinated that this human being had this strength and this 
I wrote to him.’ 

Did he react to your letter? 

‘No, not at all. But you know how these things go. He must have been so 
stressed. Probably he read this letter and put it aside. I don’t blame him 
for this at all. I just had the feeling that I had to write this letter. So that he 
knows that also here in the West there are people who understand him 
And suffer for him as they know what will be awaiting him.’ 
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What was Mr Kortchnoi's reaction whenyou met? 

‘He was giving a simultaneous display in Zurich in which I played. I took a 
book with me that I had won as a prize in the camp. We played chess in the 
camp, with pieces we made out of bread. The book I won was Resurrection 
by Tolstoy, with a dedication in Russian from the camp commander. This 
book I put next to the board. He played, and every time he came to my 
board he looked at the book, said nothing and went on. After 27 moves I 
saw that I was about to lose a piece and resigned. I knew the organizer and 
asked him if it was possible to meet Kortchnoi after the performance. And 
I joined them in a restaurant and we were introduced.’ 

I remember Resurrection as one of Tolstoy's most religious books. Did religion help 
you tosurvivein the camp? 

‘In his direst need every human being prays, no matter what they will tell 
you. Yet, I think that the biggest accomplishment of the Soviets was that I 
didn’t lose my faith. Even if I didn’t practice it anymore. I don’t know 
what I should believe or not. We simply don’t know. Take for instance this 
English scientist, Stephen Hawking, who discovered the black holes. He 
knows a bit more than we do and even he knows nothing.’ 

5 0 in this restaurantyou met and talked about... 

‘About everything. About his situation. W e went for a walk and I went 
home. And didn’t hear from him for a while. Then I had to go to Holland 
for my work. I gave him a call in Amsterdam asking if we could meet. And 
from then on we were acquainted.’ 

Did you have thisfeeling ofa common enemy rightfrom the beginning? 

‘No. I sensed what was going to come. That the Soviets were going to do 
anything to keep him from winning the world championship. It would be 
the worst scenario imaginable if a dissident achieved this. This created a 
feeling of solidarity.’ 

Does it come as a surprise when such a shared cause leads to love? 

‘No, I don’t think so. That was not the plan. It simply happened.’ 

For many yearsyou remained knowninthe chess world as Mrs Leeuwerik. Why? 

‘I didn’t use my maiden name because the doctors in Switzerland knew me 
as Frau Leeuwerik. It was mainly for professional reasons. I had always 
been quite successful in my work, and also my children had this name, so 
why change it?’ 

IT asn’t it painful for you when after his defection Mr Kortchnoi was trying to get 
hiswife andson out of the Soviet Union? 

‘No. He explained that he could no longer live together with his wife. 
That was already the situation in Russia. He simply wanted tobe honest in 
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his wish to give them the opportunity to go to the West and live there, too. 
That had nothing to do with us.’ 

Again she turns round. ‘Kasparov is thinking now. That’s always good. Or 
not.’ She counts the pawns and the pieces. Sighs. ‘Is this going to take 
long?’ 

We’ve finally arrived at the famous matches against Petrosian, Spassky and Kar¬ 
pov, ofcourse. 

‘We’re only beginning! (With another sigh) I believe I lost my last nerves 
during these matches. It was an incredible load on my nerves. With Keene 
doing all kinds of things we had not agreed on. I had told him that my im¬ 
prisonment was our secret. Nobody was going to find out. But in Belgrade 
he got it into the newspaper. The first two matches he had kept mum and 
then he revealed it anyway. I was furious, because I had planned it as a 
bomb for Baguio (where Kortchnoi was to play his first world champion¬ 
ship match against Karpov in 1978 - DJtG). We were planning ahead like 
that. They would have been dumbfounded, totally taken by surprise. Now 
they had time to take their countermeasures. (Briefly pauses) But now we 
arehappy that Viktor did not become world champion.’ 

Why? 

‘Tal told us that everything had been prepared. If Viktor had won he 
would have simply been eliminated as soon as possible.’ 

Really? 

‘Yes. Because it was unthinkable that a dissident would be world chess 
champion. Triumphs over the Soviet Union. This is something one can 
only understand if one understands communism.’ 

These days, particularly to young people, the Soviet Union sounds like a phenome¬ 
non from a distant past. It must be difficult for them to fully understand the situa¬ 
tion you were in. Two people with a small team pitted against a merciless 
superpower. 

‘Right. We were five altogether.’ 

Did you everfeel threatened then? 

‘I myself not at all. I had not fled the Soviet Union. They had had to re¬ 
lease me. Later, under Gorbachov, I was even rehabilitated. It was one 
hundred per cent clear that there was no ground whatsoever to put people 
like me into prison. They simply needed slaves. This was the biggest gift 
Stalin made to his people. The Gulag. There finally people were working.’ 
You were the leader of the delegation in Baguio... 

‘That was Euwe’s idea. He said, Viktor, you should make Petra your dele- 
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gation leader. Keene was bitterly angry about it. I only did this for Viktor, 
not because of my own ambitions or whatever. I also would have been per¬ 
fectly satisfied just to be there. But this Campomanes... (Abruptly) Now 
we know that he was a KGB agent. ’ 

Campomanes? 

‘Yes. We have the documents at home. We got them from Russia. Quite 
ironically I once said at a press conference that I had the feeling that 
Campomanes was thinking as a communist and worked together with the 
Russians. You should have seen how he reacted to that, how he put me 
through the wringer. While I only suggested that he thought as a commu¬ 
nist. At that point he already worked for the KGB. We now have this black 
on white. (Later Viktor Kortchnoi informed me that this suspicion was 
based on an uncorroborated accusation in the Russian popular magazine 
Jgonjok several years ago - DJtGJ ’ 

And what about Keene and Stean, what about their KGB contacts? 

‘Keene yes, Stean, no. He was clean. Before the match in Merano, Keene 
worked in Moscow with Karpov. That’s also something few people know, 
but it’s a fact. Just imagine how shameless it was that Keene removed me 
as leader of the delegation. Euwe was so furious. He angrily told Keene: 
“You cannot simply remove her. She hasn’t committed a crime. Only be¬ 
cause she spoke her mind to Campomanes.” Then I said to Viktor, “Just 
let him. I don’t want these squabbles.” It only gave me more time for 
Viktor. I no longer had to go to all these endless meetings.’ 

You think that this meeting between Keene and Karpov was paidfor by the K GB? 
‘That I don’t know. Only the simple fact that as a former second of 
Viktor’s you go to the Russians, to your former opponent from Baguio and 
work with him, that is the greatest impudence I can imagine.’ 

Didyou ever speak to him about this? 

‘No, we don’t speak to him anymore. He no longer exists. Just as Mr Kar¬ 
pov no longer exists for me. Viktor speaks with him, I don’t even see him. 
He always tries, but I don’t see him. The same with Keene. There are peo¬ 
ple that have hurt you so much, they cease to exist.’ 

The incidents during these matches, the yoghurt incident... 

‘That was all staged, I knew nothing at all about this yoghurt. I would not 
have said anything. That was all Keene’s doing. He was the one who 
turned up the heat all the time. I don’t know why. They all blamed me, 
but I didn’t do a thing. Even if I had seen that he received this yoghurt I 
would not have spoken a syllable, simply because I don’t see the point. 
White yoghurt means this or that move, complete rubbish.’ 
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Do you believe that at this point Keene was still working for you? 

‘Yes, in Baguio he was. On the other hand it could be that... I don’t know. 
I wouldn’t like to speculate. I’d rather tell you how things were.’ 

But it was your idea to play under the Swissflag. 

‘No, that was Viktor’s idea. I couldn’t care less if they played with or with¬ 
out a flag. Because I know who I am and Viktor should have had the same 
strength at that point. I didn’t want to influence him. If that’s what he 
wanted, so be it.’ 

How did itfeel when it became clear that he hadfailed to win the world cham pionship? 
‘The worst thing was something else that we only heard later. When Euwe 
left Baguio to go to Argentina for the beginning of the Olympiad he said to 
me, “If the Russians bring Zukhar into play again, then stop the match im¬ 
mediately.” This was at the point when the score was 5-5. Only later did 
we learn that Euwe had said the same thing to Keene. Keene told us that it 
had been decided that the Ananda Marga had to leave. We took them away 
by car and the last game begins. Ah, another thing about Keene. I had told 
him that Viktor does not play for a win with Black. Play three, four more 
draws and Karpov is finished, was my opinion. But Keene said, “Oh well 
Petra, you don’t know anything about this. Viktor will win with black to¬ 
day.” Well, we saw what happened. Okay, but the game begins and I was 
not allowed to see it. At the entrance of the hall the people of Campomanes 
told me to come back in two hours. Only after two hours I was let in. And 
all this time Zukhar was sitting in the front row. Keene saw this, did not 
object and didn’t stop the match. ’ 

Did you think there still was a chance to win the world title in Merano? 

‘There might have been a chance, but I think that Viktor was nervously 
exhausted. When he saw that the Russians arrived with containers, thirty 
people, and what have you... ’ 

He once told me that he believed these containers contained radiation equipment. 

‘Yes, he was totally upset about that. When you see shots of the first 
games...’ 

Do you also believe this? 

‘No, I am more realistic. I tried to talk this out of his head, but it was no 
use. And I don’t want to fight with him when he has to play such a match.’ 
What is your general impression of the chess world? 

‘A crazy bunch of people.’ 

Do youfeel at ease? 

‘Yes and no. Yes, I like to be at the good tournaments. And other tourna¬ 
ments he doesn’t play yet.’ 
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How is life at home in IVohlen? There's chess every day? 

‘Yes, he works every day. He works a lot on books, magazines, for himself, 
a lot. He works a couple of hours every day.’ 

You never ask him to take a day off. 

‘No, I would not allow myself to do that. If we have plans to go somewhere 
or we have guests, he knows full well that he cannot go to work. And he is 
happy not to, because he likes to entertain guests and meet people.’ 

Do you quarrel? 

‘I am very impulsive. I fly off the handle quite easily. About his computer 
for instance. I tell him not to unplug it by pulling the cord. Take it out by 
the plug. He comes home from a tournament where he’s been alone, I 
switch on the computer and the battery is nearly flat. Because he has been 
unplugging it by pulling the cord and energy is leaking away. I tell him 
that he can treat me like that, but that he has to be careful with his com- 
puter(laughs). We can quarrel about such things but nothing else.’ 

Once again she gets up to see how the game between Kortchnoi and 
Kasparov is proceeding. It looks as if a good deal of Kasparov’s advantage 
has vanished. Satisfied she sits down again with a kind insistence in her 
expression that allows me only one more question. 

I am surprised that when you speak Russian together you still address each other 
with the formal ‘you ’. 

‘That is because in the camp they all addressed each other informally. And 
I said that I didn’t want certain people to address me in that way in the 
street when one day I’d be out of the camp. I used the formal ‘you’ for all 
of them, so that I simply don’t know the forms of the familiar ‘you’. Klara, 
Garry’s mother, always tells me, “Petra, now please drop this formal 
‘you.” And I tell her that I’d love to but that I don’t know how.’ 

But your husband also uses the formal ‘you' when he speaks Russian to you. Out of 
solidarity? 

‘Yes. And so did the Czars, so why shouldn’t we?’ 
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‘I would even play for free.’ 


THE HAGUE-MOSCOW, APRIL 2000 

The match he is going to play against Garry Kasparov is called the 
Brain Games World Chess Championship and will net him a pleasant 
or the outright delectable chunk of a two million dollar prize-fund. 

Yet, Vladimir Kramnik is so thrilled about the prospect that he 
confides, ‘I can tell you, I would even play fa free.’ A match against 
Kasparov is the biggest challenge the 24-year-old Muscovite can think 
of and if he wins he will definitely consider himself World Champion. 

W hile retracing the career of Vladimir Kramnik, a couple of images 
irresistibly pop up in my mind. First there is the tall, long-haired 
youngster confidently pacing up and down the stage of the 1992 Manila 
Olympiad, where on the final day he celebrated both his seventeenth 
birthday and a gold medal on Board 5, thanks to a 8'/z out of 9 score. Next 
I see him sitting in Genna Sosonko’s home, where less than a year later I 
had my first interview with the great hope of Russian chess. Looking 
back on his Linares debut, Kramnik memorably observed, ‘Everybody 
told me that in Linares I would see something different. But I didn’t.’ 
There are many other memories of his cool, detached way of looking at 
life and his achievements in chess. When I call him in Moscow to talk 
about his forthcoming match against Garry Kasparov, my first question 
is where this level-headedness, thisindependent way of seeing the world 
around him comes from. He doesn’t have to think for long before an¬ 
swering: 

‘If you don’t have your own independent thoughts you cannot be success¬ 
ful as a chess player or a sportsman. It’s part of my character. I’m not so 
obsessed by winning or losing. Some players are afraid to lose because if 
they lose people may say this or that. They may feel that they lose their 
position or whatever. I never had such ideas.’ 

Doyou have this self-confidence, this wish togoyourown way, outside chess too? 
‘Yes, sure. Outside chess I have it even more. I have my own private 
world. For me what I think is more important than what society thinks. 
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That may sound arrogant, but I have my own views and don’t care about 
the views of the public. It’s just a matter of character.’ 

I remember you once told me that Botvinnik was fascinated by your inclination to 
exchange as many pieces as possible as soon as possible and head for the endgame 
without further ado. Quite different from the other youngsters, who wanted to play 
wild attacking games. That sounds like an independent character. 

‘Yes, that is true. But the simple explanation may be that my first chess 
book was a book with Karpov games. Already as a child I was not particu¬ 
larly fascinated by mating attacks. I never cared much for sacrifices. As 
early as six or seven years of age I was more excited by good positional 
games. That’s not normal for a kid, but somehow that was how it was. And 
it’s still like that.’ 

It’s very tempting to draw a parallel between your preference for this kind of quiet 
positional chess and your wish to lead a normal, independent life. You ’re not look¬ 
ing for anything spectacular in everyday life either. 

‘That’s true. I think there is this parallel. And I think it’s a parallel you will 
find with all top chess players. I have been thinking about this and I be¬ 
lieve that every chess player has the same style in chess as he has in life. 
When I consider somebody’s chess style and then compare these ideas 
with the way I think about him as a person and understand his character, I 
see exactly the same thing. Likewise I think your style changes when your 
attitude to life changes. My style has changed a lot, too, recently.’ 

Because your chess ambitions were growing? 

‘Not really. I just changed a lot as a person. And somehow my chess also 
changed. I became a very boring person as you know, so my chess is also 
very boring nowadays. Through the years you start looking at things dif¬ 
ferently. You’re not so excited anymore. You begin to analyze things more 
than you used to do. You think about this and that. And gradually you feel 
that you are changing. The same happened in my chess. I never tried to 
change my style on purpose, I never worked on it. It changed all by itself.’ 
You say that it is easy to point out parallels between the characters o r lifestyles of 
strong chess players and the chess they play. What parallels do you see in Kasparov? 
‘If you simplify things and say it in plain words I would say that he is a 
man who always goes after his goal. He rarely waits, he makes a lot of plans 
and his plans are serious, quite strategic. He has big plans, he wants to do 
things the big way. This is a very simple description, as my English is not 
good enough to explain it better, but that is what both his chess and his life 
are about. Setting himself goals and going for them creatively and with all 
his power.’ 
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What other top players invite such comparisons? 

‘For me it is obvious that in all of them there are these parallels. But I 
would not like to go into that. Everyone who understands chess and knows 
chess players can make these comparisons and will find these similarities. 
It goes for many players, but I would like to leave it for everyone to decide 
for themselves. It is too personal. These players will remain my opponents 
for the foreseeable future. I don’t want to give away these views. It may tell 
them something about me but also it may tell them something about 
themselves that as far as I am concerned they don’t need to understand 
fully.’ 

You might see a couple of moves from a game and say this is the signature of this or 
that player? 

‘That’s possible. What would be interesting is to get some ten or twenty 
games of an unknown player and then try to explain his character through 
his games. That would be an interesting experiment. Or do it the other 
way round. Someone tells you a player’s character and you describe what 
kind of style he has in chess.’ 

You mentioned that you don 7 care so much about winning or losing. Yet a psychol¬ 
ogist looking at your streak of 79 games without a single loss may conclude that you 
are terribly afraid of losing. 

‘I’ve come to dislike losing more and more. It was not like that some years 
ago, when I didn’t care too much. It’s never very pleasant, of course, no 
joy, but it is only recently that this dislike has started to grow. It’s not the 
end of the world if I lose, but I just feel that I should not lose. Not because 
I am afraid to, but just because I feel that I should not lose, without any 
logical explanation. This makes me lose much less than before. One day I 
will lose a game, inevitably, that’s nothing to be ashamed of. But I will try 
to postpone this moment as long as possible.’ ) 

Do you have a specific number in mind. 

‘No, it’s not like this. It would be nice to get to a hundred, but I have a 
16-game match against Garry. It will not be easy not to lose one game. Ac¬ 
tually I don’t remember any world championship match in which either of 
the players did not lose at least one game. Except for Capablanca against 
Lasker. But normally with such a good opponent you will lose a game. If I 
wasn’t facing a match against Garry I would seriously think about getting 
to a hundred. But with a world championship coming up it is nonsense to 
have such thoughts.’ 

What kind of emotions do you have in chess games? Can they make you happy? Or 
is a winfine and normal, and is this the highest emotional peak you can reach? 
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After their tie for first 
place, Kasparov 
generously leaves the 
Linares trophy to his 
young rival Kramnik, 
a gesture which he 
would later call his 
first mistake in 2000. 


‘What makes me satisfied, because happy is too strong a word, is when I 
played well. Not because of the money I won or because I came first, but 
just because of the feeling that I did my job well. Like after Linares. It was 
not total satisfaction, because I knew I could have been clear first (he 
shared first place with Kasparov - DJtG), but still I worked to fulfil the 
wish I had before the tournament to win. Also sometimes you play a really 
nice game and you may think that in fifty years from now somebody will 
study this game in some school and think what a classical game this was. A 
game that every student of the game should know. Something like that.’ 

Did you have a feeling of happiness after you signed the contract? 

‘No, not at all. Not even for a second, although some people won’t believe 
me. I mean, what for? Believe it or not, I never cared much about money. I 
may make quite a nice sum of money with this match, but it may also cost 
me a couple of years of my life. It’s not happiness. It’s a lot of responsibil¬ 
ity. I will have to work really hard. The one thing I feel good about is that 
now at least I have a real goal to work towards. Of course, winning Linares 
or Wijk aan Zee is quite something but it is not the kind of big thing that 
makes you force yourself to give everything you have. You don’t work for 
five months like a horse for the Wijk aan Zee tournament, even though 
this is a very good and very strong tournament. For such a match I feel 
that I really need to work. And, in fact, that’s what I always wanted to do. 
To work. But I could not really force myself to. Maybe this match not only 
has a good effect on my chess but also on some other things. I may become 
more organized. I’ll give up smoking, that is completely clear to me. And I 
will do a lot of physical training. A lot of things that also will be useful in 
general.’ 
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You agree with the complaints of other top players that in the past years this vac¬ 
uum of no qualifying tournaments, no candidates' matches, no world championship 
old style, has left you with an empty feeling? The old world championship at least 
gave you a purpose in chess life. 

‘Yes, sure. Players like Vishy (Anand) or I have already achieved quite 
something, won so many tournaments. But you always need some big goal 
to aim for. It is very difficult to concentrate all your power on winning 
tournaments. Such a match makes a big difference. ’ 

You say that this match may bring about changes in your life. We 've seen that there 
is a clear link between lifestyle and chess style. Can we expect changes in your chess 
style too? 

‘Good point. I have not yet thought about that. Who knows? Maybe I will 
start sacrificing pieces like crazy.’ 

Because y ouare making sacrifices iny our preparation? 

‘Yes, giving up smoking. Getting up at nine o’clock every morning. But 
seriously, it is very difficult to change your style. In fact it makes no sense. 
If you are number two in the world your style is quite okay. Why should 
you change it? Slight changes may creep into your style, but this is not 
something that’s planned. You may see it happen but you will not know 
why.’ 

Despite all the excellent results you have had over the past year, people will say that 
your match record is quite poor. Does that worry you? 

‘No, it doesn’t worry me at all. Playing a candidates’ match or a match 
with Shirov is something different. I already feel that right now. Before 
my matches with Kamsky, with Gelfand, with Shirov, I always had the 
same feelings. I felt that I would just do my job. Maybe I was too confident 
but I considered myself the better player at those moments. ’ 

You were supposed to win this match and all that had to be done was just to win it. 
You felt no challenge. 

‘That’s exactly how it was. I knew that I should win and everyone ex¬ 
pected me to win. Okay, I understood that my opponents were quite 
strong and that I might also lose, which would be very annoying, but still if 
I win it’s no big achievement. It’s still what everyone expects. This was al¬ 
ways deep in my mind and kept me from really concentrating. I knew that 
I had to prepare, then go to the game and there realize my advantage. 
Something like that. Now it’s completely different. I know that in the 
public’s eye I’m not the favourite and I know that it will be something ab¬ 
solutely fantastic to win this match. Now I am ready to tap all my 
resources to fight.’ 
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Aren 'tyou afraid what you may do to yourself? I've often seen you at tournaments 
working every free hour and gradually exhausting yourself in the course ofthe tour¬ 
nament. If this challenge is that big you might kill yourself. 

‘No, no. Looking at it from another side, I have quite some time. I will 
soon start working seriously. In fact I’ve already started. I have quite a 
good period of time ahead of me, so I can work consistently without over¬ 
doing it. Not beyond that point where you start to hate chess and don’t 
want to look at the board any more. I can work a good few hours but not 
get too tired. It will help me come to the match well prepared and not 
needing to do that much work during the match.’ 

In New York, during his match against Anand, you were in Kasparov's camp. Did 
you draw important lessons from this experience? Did it give you ideas you might 
want to imitate? 

‘No, no, I knew what kind of work such a match requires. You have to 
work on your physical shape, work on your chess, have a good team, have 
some regime. This was clear to me before. It was just very interesting for 
me to work with Kasparov. If you can analyze with such a strong player 
you obviously learn a lot. I certainly benefited from that. But he benefited 
from it too, as he won the match.’ 

You say that money has never been so important to you. Probably Alexey Shirov 
thinks differently about the subject. (In iqq8 Kramnik lost a candidates' final 
match against Shirov in Cazorla, Spain. Kramnik was paid his loser’s share, but 
Shirov received nothing as he was supposed to make a lot of money in a world cham¬ 
pionship match against Kasparov. That match never took place as no sponsors were 
found that were willing to guarantee a substantial prize-fund - DJtG) Over the 
past years he has lost quite a lot of money. Did you consider for a moment declining 
the invitation so that he might get it? 

‘I will explain my point of view. There are several important points. First 
of all, as far as I understood they wanted to organize a match between 
Kasparov and Kramnik. They are interested in this match and not in what 
happened two years ago. Two years is a serious amount of time in modern 
chess. Now the situation is completely different. For example, my score 
against Alexey after our match is 3-1 in my favour. Also my results over 
the last year have been very stable and better than anyone else’s, barring 
Kasparov. 

True, I lost this match against Shirov. This happened two years ago. So 
what? I mean, I also lost a match against Gelfand in 1994 and he is not 
claiming that he should play a match against Kasparov instead of me. Af¬ 
ter a certain period of time you have to forget about this. It is clear that 
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what happened was very unfortunate for him, but what can I do? In fact 
Kasparov proposed to play a match, for a lower amount of money than 
what had been announced in Cazorla, but Alexey refused. He was looking 
for another sponsor for another year and unfortunately he didn’t find one. 
Now everybody understands that all the sponsors have forgotten about 
this case. It is so long ago that nobody remembers any more. We can not 
wait for years on end hoping that someone turns up to organize a match 
between Shirov and Kasparov.’ 

I can understand that the situation looks very cynical from his point of view. Two 
years ago the two of you played a match where you got the loser's fee and he got 
nothing. Now he has thefeeling that you get the winner's fee, too. 

‘No, first of all this is not right. This is not true. He played a match against 
Polgar. I know that he claims that he just played a match and received 
some money, but let’s be honest. The amount he received for this match 
was several times more than he would normally have got. It was absolutely 
clear that this was intended as some kind of compensation. Of course, it 
was clearly less than what he should have got, but he got something. Now 
he has the feeling that I got the winner’s prize too, but it’s just circum¬ 
stances. It’s not my fault and it’s not Kasparov’s fault. It’s not Shirov’s 
fault either. He was offered to play a match two years ago but he refused 
because of the prize-fund. If you don’t play a match you take the responsi¬ 
bility that it may never happen. I understand that he is not happy, but 
looking at the bare facts I don’t think I did anything wrong. I think his re¬ 
action is based more on emotion than on logic.’ 

Was it a tense and exciting moment when in Monaco you knew that Anand was 
considering the offer to play Kasparov and it was clear that if he turned it down, 
they would come to you? 

‘I didn’t kpow anything. I didn’t know anything even when it was already 
published on TWIC (The Week In Chess, a popular chess news site - 
DJtG). First journalists came to me and started asking me questions. I was 
only approached on the evening of the last round of Monaco. The first real 
conversation we had the day after Monaco.’ 

Did you askfo r time to think it over? 

‘Yes, sure.’ 

Was it a difficult decision? 

‘No, not at all. Not because of the money. In fact I can tell you, I would 
even play for free.’ 

Don't tell them. 

‘Such a match, you know. Okay, people have different attitudes and prob- 



ably quite many of them would not understand me, but it’s a fact that for 
me it’s not a matter of money. It’s the chance of a lifetime. I just want to 
see who I am in chess.’ 

The other day I was speaking to Alexander Khalifman, the FIDE world champion. 
At that time you had not yet signed the contract. He said that he hoped you would 
not sign it, as the idea of handpicking opponents can only lead to chaos. 

‘Of course this is not going to be the system. If Brain Games only wanted 
to organize one single match it would be a different story. But from the 
conversations we had it was clear that they have a plan for several years. 
Some people may like the knock-out system, but I don’t. To my mind 
they have a very sensible system of organizing the world championship. 
I’ve always been saying that this kind of system is the best. And now they 
come with this. Not because of me, but because it is a sensible system to 
decide who is the best chess player in the world. That’s why I believe that 
they can be a very constructive force in the chess world. Not just for this 
match, but for the future. I really believe that they want to do something. 
At the moment I don’t have any complaints at all. They did everything 
they promised and called when they said they would call. Not something 
you can say of some other organizations. So far everything has been fine. 
What I also liked is that they said they had no plans to fight FIDE. They 
had no wish to dominate the chess world. It’s on a commercial basis with 
serious sponsors. If FIDE or anyone else wants to do something else they 
can do so. If you want to play you’re welcome to play, if you want to play 
somewhere else, you can play with FIDE or somewhere else.’ 

You wouldn’t mind if in two years time you'd have to defend your title against a 
computer 1 

‘I don’t think that will happen.’ 

This is part of the plan. They want to allow computers into the system. 

‘I think there is not a single word about this in the contract.’ 

It's an essential part of their press releases. They are thinking of this. 

‘They are thinking of this but have not decided yet. They would lose too 
many players.’ 

Would they lose you? 

‘I don’t know. Hard to say. It’s an idea they have, but we shouldn’t take it 
too seriously.’ 

Do you think you will have better chances against Kasparov than Anand, who for 
al most two years wasseen as his next challenger? 

‘Maybe my style is better suited to fight Kasparov. Of course Anand is a 
great player, all credit to him. But his play with Garry is not very convinc- 



ing. Maybe he has some psychological problems. Or something in his 
style, I don’t know. For some reason he cannot play very convincingly 
against Kasparov. With my style I have better chances. ’ 

In the world rankings you ’re in second place, you just tied with Kasparov forfirst in 
Linares, and your overall score against him is practically balanced. That sounds 
like an intriguing match story. Why did it take people so long to notice you? 

‘The most difficult moment was my match against Shirov. That was a big 
blow to me. Everybody started to doubt if I ever could play some kind of 
world championship match. Or if I ever could be World Champion. For 
two years after this match I had no opportunity to prove that this is no lon¬ 
ger the case. I simply had no possibilities and everyone kept repeating that 
I had lost to Shirov. Another problem may be that I have little contact 
with the mass media. Perhaps also because of my lifestyle. I live on my 
own, I don’t give many interviews. As a result, public opinion doesn’t sup¬ 
port me. Sure, Kramnik has a good score against Kasparov, but still every¬ 
one keeps writing about Kasparov and Anand. Or maybe Shirov- 
Kasparov. Nobody writes about Kramnik-Kasparov. Even in recent arti¬ 
cles journalists write that Anand has had some lesser results and that now 
it is no longer clear who is number two in the world. But come on, they 
should have eyes and see that it was not a matter of his last two results but 
quite a few recent results. I don’t want to say that I am a better player than 
he is, but I am going through a better period. Which has lasted for quite a 
while already. Not too difficult to see. One year ago I had 30 Elo points 
less than him, now I have 10 more. That’s quite a change in one year. Peo¬ 
ple should not make their comparisons by reading the articles of some 
journalists. Just look at the bare facts. ’ 

You are going to play a match against easily the best player around. Will you be 
World Champion tfygu beat him? 

‘I did not think about this yet. Legally or officially I don’t know and I 
don’t care. That’s a question for lawyers, not for chess players. But from 
my point of view, and from the point of view of everyone who is seriously 
interested in chess, I will. I don’t care about whether it is an official title. 
What matters is that if you beat Garry in a match you are the best at that 
moment.’ 



GARRY KASPAROV 


‘I find a good move and I am happy.’ 


SARAJEVO, MAY 2000 

The year 2000 is turning into a bit of a repeat performance for Garry 
Kasparov. In the wake ofWijk aan Zee and Linares the World 
Champion completed the same hat trick as last year when he also came 
away from Sarajevo victorious. But appearances may deceive. At the 
end of the Bosna 2000 Super Turnir the winner revealed that his 
current chess is less creative and convincing. In a candid interview 
Kasparov explains why and speaks his mind about the malaise in the 
chess world, his sweeping Internet ambitions and his forthcoming 
match against Vladimir Kramnik. 

L ast week, when Shirov was still topping the table, I recalled the talk we had 
after Ivanchuk won Linares iggi and you suffered your first tournament de¬ 
feat in ten years. You looked at the bright side and said that Ivanchuk’s win would 
raise people's interest in chess. Here I could not imagine that you would see a bright 
side if Shirov had won. Did you have anyfears that he might embarrassyou? 

‘That’s a very good question, because it is not a reflection of historical 
truth, but a reflection of the situation in the world of chess. Shirov’s win 
here could be an embarrassment, not because he had won but because the 
chess world is looking for anything to embarrass Garry Kasparov. It is 
very clear that Kramnik, after Anand disappeared as an option, was the 
natural choice. Had I convinced the sponsors to pick Shirov, there would 
have been an outcry that Kasparov is avoiding the strongest opponent. My 
score against Kramnik is 3-3, not 9-0 (Kasparov’s score at that moment 
against Shirov, draws not counted - DJtG). People are looking for some¬ 
one to give me a tough fight. But since Kramnik was selected everyone was 
looking for a reason to criticize me. Shirov won Monaco, which was not 
relevant, and he was playing very well here. This is an ideal tournament 
for Shirov. Basically there were only three players that could beat him. 
Myself, Adams and Morozevich. The rest of the field is ideal from 
Shirov’s perspective, because he likes to take risks. When I was playing 
Morozevich I thought, I wish I was Shirov, because then I need not spend 
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15 minutes considering this four pawn sacrifice. I can’t afford to lose even 
a single game, because that would be a big story. Still I am satisfied with 
my performance here. I did not have the energy level of 1999, but I took 
this event as preparation. Everything is done now with an eye on the 
match against Kramnik.’ 

You say you saw this tournament as part of your preparation for Kramnik. Were 
you relieved when he withdrew from the tournament? 

‘To some extent yes. But with Kramnik there would have been a more in¬ 
teresting fight. Kramnik instead of Short would change the whole dynam¬ 
ics of the tournament. Not because Kramnik would make plus five instead 
of Nigel’s minus three, but it would create a different climate. For Shirov 
it would have been an extra player who was not going to lose to him but 
would go after him. Without Kramnik the tournament was unbalanced. I 
mean, Bacrot is not a player of this level and I think that Gurevich and 
Movsesian have played too many open tournaments. Psychologically it is 
very difficult to make that switch. The tournament in Wijk aan Zee and 
now this tournament have closed the discussion about the so-called chess 
elite. There is a chess elite. There are players like Morozevich who are un¬ 
stable, but you still have Kasparov, Kramnik, Anand, Shirov, Adams and 
Leko. And if they play in a tournament... ’ 

What were your feelings about Movsesian's open letter? (On his website Kasparov 
called a few of the players who reached the quarter-finals ofthe FIDE world cham¬ 
pionship in Las Vegas in iggg ‘tourists'. One of these players was Movsesian, who 
wrote an open letter to Kasparov in which he explained that he felt insulted - 
DJtG) 

‘I haven’t read it. You’ll be amazed. I know what it is all about. Denis 
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Bilunov called me and said Movsesian wrote a letter, and I told him to 
publish it, because we don’t have censorship on our site. I don’t take it as a 
Movsesian letter. I hope he has learned his lesson here. If he wants to be a 
better player he should learn lessons from this tournament. It’s the atmo¬ 
sphere in the world of chess. Most of the players agree with what I said. 
But it’s amazing, first of all nobody quoted the full sentence. I wrote about 
two favourites, two very strong players, Adams and Khalifman, the un¬ 
predictable Polgar and three tourists. But if you ask most of the chess jour¬ 
nalists they will tell you that Kasparov called the participants in Las Vegas 
tourists. Which is totally untrue. That’s how they thrive, by taking words 
here and there, and creating an image.’ 

The chess world is a place of rumours. Shortly after your match against Kramnik 
was announced stories cropped up that nothing was certain yet. Do you have even 
the slightest doubt... 

‘No. The money is in the bank. After the failures with Shirov and Anand, 
I only agreed to put my signature to an agreement if the money was in the 
bank. A very simplecondition. Themoney was there and I signed.’ 

What do you think of the idea of the British sponsors to have a computer in the 
championshippretty soon? 

‘Everything is open. Many ideas are floating around. I hope we will use 
the same equipment in the match as was used in the blitz match against 
Kramnik in the Cosmos Hotel. With a new type of clock and a special type 
of chess board that brings everything to the Internet. The organizers have 
a very innovative view of the whole event. As for the computer’s participa¬ 
tion, I personally don’t think it’s a good idea. You will need a forum to in¬ 
troduce man versus machine competitions, but as long as I am around I 
will not take part in a mixed competition. Man versus machine is a very 
exciting contest, but I am not very happy to see the machine play in 
Dortmund (Two months later, at the 2000 edition of the traditional 
Dortmund tournament the Junior 6 program was one of the participants. 
With a fifty percent score it finished in 6th place, one and a half points be¬ 
hind tournament winner Kramnik - DJtG). I declared my principle in 
1994 after I played the machine in London at speed chess. Then I said it 
should be a separate competition and this is what I still believe. Totally 
separate.’ 

You keep winning everything, but at the same time you acknowledge that this is not 
the Kasparov wesawin 1999. Whatareyou lacking, energy or creativity? 

‘Both. First of all in 1999 1 was hungry. My pride was shaken. I remember 
a press luncheon in London in 1998. The atmosphere was very pleasant 



and at one point Danny King kindly asked how it felt to be no longer the 
best player in the world. It was not a funeral but I was taken as a part of 
history and Anand was almost declared the de facto World Champion. So 

1 had something to prove and I prepared a lot. In 1999 I had many other 
things on my plate. First of all I had this Microsoft game against the 
world, which ruined my summer preparation. And we did not have the 
same flow of ideas. We still had plenty but not enough to boost your confi¬ 
dence. Then I had KasparovChess going on, where I am chairman of the 
board and a big shareholder. It’s an Internet start-up with three new of¬ 
fices in Tel Aviv, New York and Moscow. Whatever happens you have to 
participate. I have to talk to the other major shareholders in Israel, we have 
to decide on this or that, the new office in New York. What are the priori¬ 
ties of the company? A different situation from 1998. Plus I have to admit 
that I had a very very difficult time with my first family. I was trying des¬ 
perately to bring my daughter to Russia, but unfortunately my ex-wife is 
resisting in court. You can imagine what that does to you. It was against 
our agreement, which stipulated that as from age six my daughter could 
travel with me. My ex-wife blocked her from going anywhere outside 
America. That’s very expensive and extremely frustrating. September, 
October, November I was mentally ruined by this event. So I was not sur¬ 
prised that I played Wijk aan Zee in a different shape. Yury (Dokhoian, 
his second for many years - DJtG) was the first to notice. After my Round 

2 game with Piket he said, Garry, this is not how it used to be. I managed 
to survive Wijk aan Zee, even played a great game with Polgar, but every 
game already contained some sort of blunder. And then it was Linares. 
And I am very happy that you wrote this article, because you were the only 
one who realized that Linares was one of the greatest efforts in my entire 
chess career. I nearly collapsed when I played my final game with Piket (in 
the final of the KasparovChess inaugural Grand Prix before Linares - 
DJtG). There were all kinds of problems with the participation of Deep 
Junior and everyone was accusing me. We had internal fights. I was con¬ 
sidering not playing Deep Junior. I didn’t know what to do if Deep Junior 
beat Adams. This put a lot of pressure on me and then I lost this final 
match against Piket. I could not imagine how I could play Linares. I was 
only fighting for survival. Yet, in bad form I made plus two. 

I was in much better shape here. I had four rest days, because we arrived 
early. We had some walks and started working. In a good atmosphere. I 
played in a town which is probably my home-town. People wanted me to 
win. I am one of them. As long as the generation that remembers the war is 
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alive I will be one of them. I was here in 1994 and everyone still remem¬ 
bers that. I feel strongly about them, they feel strongly about me. So, 
when I play here I know I have to win. I no longer have Baku as my 
home-town, so I consider Sarajevo as some sort of replacement.’ 

Is Baku a closed chapter? 

‘Of course. I always believed that a city is not the stones, a city is the peo¬ 
ple. Baku is no longer the Baku where I was born and where I used to live. 
There are some gravestones at the cemetery. My father, my two grandfa¬ 
thers and one grandmother were buried there. But it is just a matter of 
stones.’ 

Turning to the future, sometimes it's difficult to imagine that someone we know now 
will eventually replace you. Do you think your successor may still be in diapers 
somewhere in China? 

‘I feel I am still needed in the world of chess. I am quite sorry that the 
world of chess is dominated by the wrong paradigm, something that Jan 
(Timman) expresses regularly. He is looking for a saviour. They don’t 
want to recognize that if the ideas of the GMA had been supported prop¬ 
erly in ‘89, things could have been different. If the PCA had been sup¬ 
ported things could have been different. The fact that Intel dropped out as 
a sponsor was mainly due to the fact that no one wanted to give any sup¬ 
port to the PCA. The PCA raised a lot of commercial sponsorship, but 
without any support in the world of chess.’ 

You don 7 agree, as has been suggested, that Intel dropped out because of your con¬ 
tacts with IBM? 

‘No, no, no. This is a totally false accusation. You can ask anyone who was 
involved, my contacts with IBM were made two weeks after Intel had an¬ 
nounced that they would not finance the competition. I did not mix my 
personal events with the PCA. The PCA was the top priority and it could 
have succeeded if we had got some support. I am still doing things that I 
think important. Our Internet site will be very important. And it is also 
important that somebody resists these outrageous attempts of FIDE to 
privatise the world of chess. It is amazing that no one understands that 
what I am doing is the only way to prevent these guys with dubious repu¬ 
tations from taking full control. No one wants Ilyumzhinov and Tarasov 
(the head of FIDE Commerce - DJtG) totally in charge. And still nobody 
wants to work together. I think we have to benefit from the new technolo¬ 
gies. It’s very difficult to change anything unless we have rational, normal 
people who love chess and have a material interest in chess work towards 
the same goal. But as long as Jan Timman is writing these stories about 



FIDE and working Kasparov into every sentence, I think they will suffer. 
I am the one who will suffer least. I can play my matches and I will try to 
build a system. I don’t want to look too far ahead, as things are too im¬ 
promptu in the world of chess today. I don’t know what the next world cy¬ 
cle will look like. I suspect they will be able to raise money and interest and 
corporate support for an event featuring 25 to 30 players. Another big pri¬ 
ority is the rating system. We approached certain people, including Jan 
(Timman), to join forces. Because it is very clear that we need a rating sys¬ 
tem. The system exists. Our company is ready to invest money in collect¬ 
ing results. We believe we can make a very good system based on the 
information available. But in order to add credibility to the system in¬ 
vented by Ken Thompson we need some big names. Guess what response 
we got? We approached several people and so far we have not been very 
successful in getting big names. It should be an independent system. It 
should be available on the Internet every minute of the day. That will be 
what KasparovChess online will deliver to the world of chess. We don’t 
want to own it, we don’t want to carry prime responsibility for it, but we 
believe we are the only company, the only chess entity able to do it.’ 

How do you see thefuture of your website? 

‘It’s an Internet start-up. You can imagine the size of the company today. 
It’s very expensive. You can simply calculate the number of employees in 
Moscow, in Tel Aviv, in New York, where is the head office now. We try 
to make a commercial success out of chess. I am spending a lot of my own 
energy and I am happy with the talent in the team, but it’s very difficult. 
Because we still feel a certain resistance in the world of chess. It doesn’t 
hurt us badly but it would be much better if we could match our abilities 
and organizing power with existing organisations in the world of chess. To 
guarantee that chess will be successful. A commercial success for Garry 
Kasparov and partners means a commercial success for everybody. If we 
succeed in the school championships, it will mean that more schools will 
join and more people will get jobs. We got 570 schools for the first cham¬ 
pionship. I don’t know if we can multiply that number by ten but we can 
certainly multiply it by five for next year, starting in September. If 
KasparovChess online is successf ul it will guarantee the increase of money 
and commercial sponsorship in the world of chess. I’m amazed that so 
many people refuse to understand this. They only think that if Garry 
Kasparov is successf ul it’s wrong. I cannot be successf ul on my own, be¬ 
cause I am not stealing from the Russian treasury. I am trying to get 
money out of elevating chess to a new level.’ 
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At the same time other people will have their plans with their sites. 

‘Competition is fine, but I don’t think you can compete today because I 
know how much money you have to invest. I don’t think anyone can raise 
even ten per cent of what I raised. Without this money you cannot have a 
successf ul site of that size. People can go with their own site, but they have 
to appreciate that the size of the operation is unheard of in the world of 
chess. It’s probably the biggest commercial enterprise in chess. So far we 
are losing money, because we are using investors’ money, but we hope we 
will start making money. I mean, you saw the site, the size, and you will 
see some surprises soon. It will expand dramatically.’ 

How much pressure does it put on you? We just saw the NASDAQgo down and the 
first dot-com com paniesgo bankru pt. You don’t have unlimited time. 

‘You just add another reason why I was so nervous. We did not expect the 
market to fall... I mean, we could have expected it, but this was not the 
news I wanted to hear. Because we are now in another round of fundrais¬ 
ing. You can guess this is not the best moment to go around asking people 
to put up money. But people like our site, people like what we are doing. 
To some extent it is even good for us, because many balloons, hot-air com¬ 
panies, will go. We are about content and we have the online school cham¬ 
pionship, which was phenomenally successful. You should see the letters 
they send us. Coaches telling us they will practise all summer and then 
come back. And I tell you, no one can afford to do something that even co¬ 
mes close. Technically it was a nightmare for us. All the schools having 
different equipment. The problems with the old Macintosh’s in America 
was a killer. We wasted so much time and money trying to have a special 
java applet for these old machines. And then all different Internet Explor¬ 
ers, different browsers... We survived this year, there were many mis¬ 
takes, but people are happy. They play live. Guys in Moscow play guys in 
Pretoria. And eventually, at the end of the month, we will have a live event 
in New York. There will be a lot of awareness and happiness for the kids. 
This event in New York is a pure money-loser for us. We couldn’t get a 
sponsor. But we are investing, because we believe that with these schools 
being introduced to chess we can improve conditions for the world of 
chess in general.’ (Nevertheless, when the Internet balloon was punctured 
in the next year KasparovChess was one of the enterprises that ceased to 
exist-DJtG) 

Talking about the future of chess and the impact of the Internet, do you think there 
is a futurefor chess books or chess magazines? 

‘The more powerful the Internet gets the less important these publica- 



tions will be. You know this. I don’t have to explain this. I think it is about 
readjusting. Obviously print media will stay, but they have to be con¬ 
nected to the Internet to add some qualities. But not to compete. Because 
in competition the print media are dead.’ 

As for thefuture, do you believe your successor is still in dia pers in China or... 

‘Listen, lam going to have a very tough match in six months. A guy who 
doesn’t lose easily. How many games has Kramnik gone without a single 
loss? Eighty? I have 6o-plus myself. But if I manage to recover... Every¬ 
body in the company knows that from July ist I am going to stop all other 
activities.’ 

But will they respect this? 

‘This is a business decision. Sarajevo is Sarajevo, but the title match is a 
business decision (laughing). If I manage to beat Kramnik I don’t believe 
that this generation will provide anyone. I don’t believe in Leko. He could 
be my next logical opponent, potentially dangerous, but personally I be¬ 
lieve that he is lacking in inspiration. But everything depends on how long 
I will be happy playing chess. I’m still happy playing chess. I find a good 
move and I am happy. That’s what happened with all the great players. At 
a certain point they lost determination. They were no longer interested in 
beating opponents.’ 

Kramnik has always been very close to you. You got him on the Russian team for the 
igg2 Manila Olympiad, sticking out your neck. He was your second in your match 
against Anand in New York in 1995. Through the yean he has been Volodya to you, 
someone you have a soft spotfor. Can you turn him intoy our opponent? 

‘When you see predictions about the match you will read that Kasparov 
will find something wrong about Kramnik, otherwise he cannot play. I ex¬ 
pect the match will not be anything like the matches against Karpov, even 
the way that Nigel managed to start our match. It will be more like the 
match with Anand. At the end of the day there’s still a title at stake. He is a 
nice guy, but the title is something I believe belongs to me. We are profes¬ 
sionals. He wants to kill me and I want to survive. And the only way to 
survive is to kill him. But my hope with Kramnik is that everything ends 
on November 7th, when the match is over.’ 



LOEK VAN WELY 


‘The legend must live!’ 


TILBURG, SEPTEMBER 2000 

Leaps forward tend to be followed by two-year periods of stagnation. 

Says Loek van Wely (27), a.k.a. KingLoek. Perhaps he is right. He has 
used the past two years to work conscientiously and energetically on 
his chess, and now his work is bearing fruit. A few months back he won 
the Dutch championship. In Polanica Zdroj he fought for first place till 
the very last moment in Category 17 company. An apt moment to have 
a talk with King Loek about his image, cars, the Internet, the number 
one Dutch player and more. 

K ing Loek resides among the people. He lives on the outskirts of 
Tilburg, in a modest four-room flat in a quiet middle-class neigh¬ 
bourhood. In front of his flat sits the Volkswagen Passat with which he has 
just returned from Poland. His legendary BMW, acquired with the 
prize-money he won in the first FIDE world championship, has been 
passed on to his parents. On the fourth floor Loek opens the door to his 
abode, which was thoroughly refurbished last year. In the office side of his 
living room his chess books are systematically arranged in two tall book 
cases behind a matching desk. The other side, centred around two sofa’s, 
is for relaxation. From a poster on the door a barely clad pouting girl who’s 
just had a lot of water poured over her, is staring at me. On the mantel¬ 
piece, next to Pulp Fiction and other modern classics, a row of porno¬ 
graphic videos catches the eye. The huge, ultra-modern television is 
switched on. He is looking at the stock-market rates on teletext. ‘Out of 
personal interest?’ I venture. As he turns off the television and also takes a 
seat, he answers with that typical impish smile of his: ‘Only partly. My 
main interest is to see if something dramatic happens. That’s what appeals 
to me, drama.’ I push the record button of my tape recorder. 

How and when did King Loek originate? 

‘King Loek has become a bit of a household word. Had I known what would 
happen I might have thought a bit longer about it at the time. The name 
originated in 1994, perhaps 1993, when I went onto the Internet and quickly 
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had to think up a name. I didn’t think it was highly original, but it was a bit 
of a first. Anyoneelse who calls himself king now looks a bit silly.’ 

It's a name that must feel pleasant when things are going fine. Did it ever make you 
feel ashamed after a bad result when your critics might be ternpted to mock the King? 
‘Not really. Of course, people often address me as King Loek. Often as a 
practical choice, because they don’t know what to call me, Loek, Mr Van 
Wely or grandmaster Van Wely. Some timid guy who finds it easy to talk 
elaborately online, suddenly doesn’t know what to say when he meets me 
in real life and gladly resorts to King Loek.’ 

H owdo other grandmasters react? 

‘They see it more as a pet name than as an honorary title. Still, it is a mix. 
It’s both a pet name and somesort of a title.’ 

Ora way of expressing an ambition. 

‘Yes. It’s also a statement, a name with pretensions.’ 

It’s part ofyour image. You project the image of the guy who likes to work out like 
a maniac, who plays blitz marathons on the Internet and who doesn 7 shy from open 
tournaments with dozens of Russians... To what extent does this image correspond 
with the per sony ou really are or would like to be? 

‘(Laughs) Yes, the legend must live! When I drove Svidler and Gelfand to 
the airport last Sunday, Svidler remarked in surprise that I was not the 
reckless driver he had imagined. Of course, there are stories about my 
driving too...’ 

Y ou did wreck your BM fV... 

‘It wasn’t a total loss. The damage was only fifty thousand guilders. As 
with all legends there is some truth in it, but a lot is highly exaggerated. 
Those are the stories people like to hear. Just take the fitness stories. It is 
true that I am fit but not as fit as I would like to be.’ 

So, in fact, you would liketobe more extreme than your image? 

‘My image is rather extreme as it is, I find.’ 

Butyou cannotfully live up to it? 

‘(Laughs again) That’s right. You’ve got the stories about my car, the fit¬ 
ness stories, the Internet stories, what else... ’ 

You put up revealing pin-u p posters in yourfat... 

‘The Casanova stories...’ 

I don't know about that. In any case you ’re the only grandmaster I know who has a 
fine selection ofsex video ta pes neatly arranged on his mantelpiece. 

‘I’m one of few grandmasters who is open about the things that occupy him. 
I’m not secretive about those videotapes. Who knows how many other 
grandmasters have twenty thousand Private Gold tapes in their cellar.’ 
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In their 
encounter in 
Wijkaan Zee 
in 2000, 
Kasparov 
once again 
proved too 
strong for 
King Loek. 


Doyou thinkyou area quieter or more traditional person than most people think? 
‘Yes, I think so. Take for instance Timman, Piket and myself. Who would 
people think the most traditional? Jan would probably rank higher than 
me, but I don’t think that is so. I do agree that Jeroen is more traditional 
than me, but I am more traditional than Jan and I believe that my views are 
closer to Jeroen’s than Jan’s.’ 

Compared to other grandmasters your image is rather outspoken. Doyou have ex¬ 
amples or heroes in the chess world or did you take them from the world of sports or 
the movies? 

‘I think it is good for the publicity of chess when grandmasters have a 
clear-cut image. Kasparov has a real image, unlike for example Karpov, 
who has too little charisma for the public at large. Timman also has an im¬ 
age. The public should think that you represent something. Whether this 
amounts to anything on closer inspection is another matter. Shirov also 
has a clear image, as have Ljubo and Kortchnoi. These are good examples 
of players who attract people to chess. If I was an amateur I would be fasci¬ 
nated by such players. I would like to see them play but I would also be cu¬ 
rious about their personalities. Of course, there are also chess players who 
have no image at all. I’m not going to name names, I would not like to 
make enemies, but they certainly could be a bit more outspoken.’ 

But who inspiredyou? 

‘It would not be too original to name Kasparov, but of course he used to 
represent the image of youth and rebellion against the Soviet system. 
Whether this image is correct is another matter. I grew up with Kasparov 
and Karpov, and in those days Karpov was Brezhnev’s guy, the symbol of 
the Soviet establishment, whereas Kasparov was his opposite. Only later 
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did I hear that Kasparov also had his protection from Aliev. Not to be 
compared with Karpov’s situation, but still. These days, players like 
Ljubojevic and Kortchnoi appeal to me a lot, the way they talk and ana¬ 
lyze. Just like Cruyff. It doesn’t matter what he is talking about, when he 
says something he always makes you think.’ 

Do you believe there is a place for a grandmaster with your image in the absolute 
top? 

‘Of course, everything depends on your rating. If you’re rated 2600 you 
can say, yell or scream whatever you want, but you will be a voice crying in 
the wilderness. In Holland the situation is ideal for me. If you belong to 
the top three they won’t laugh at you. They take you seriously. But if you 
want to be heard in the world top, you have to be in the top ten or perhaps 
even the top five.’ 

Do you think that ifyouever reach that pinnacle you will not change substantially? 
‘(Laughs) I have no doubts there. I think that if that moment arrives I will 
speak my mind on some other matters too. Right now that would be a bit 
premature, given my current position in the chess world.’ 

You played well in Polanica Zdroj, a Category 17 tournament with several players 
from the world's top ten. Was your result coincidence or a clear sign ofa further step 
ahead? 

‘That’s hard to say. It is my experience that a jump ahead is usually fol¬ 
lowed by a period of stagnation of approximately two years. You reap what 
you sow, but sometimes it takes a while before you see concrete results. 
Perhaps I’m now seeing the results of the investments of the past few 
years, in which I have been working with much more discipline than be¬ 
fore. My first big experience was working with Kamsky for his match 
against Karpov in 1996. For two months I worked closely together with 
Kamsky and immediately I made a big leap forward. The past two years I 
have been working seriously, so it would be logical that I make further 
progress. Whether this result heralds such a jump, I do not know. There 
are a couple of important tournaments ahead where I will find out more.’ 

In Polanica you beat Ivanchuk and Svidler. Is it a big relief this awareness that 
you can also beat the very best? 

‘This was not the first time. In the past I’d also already beaten world 
championship candidate Kramnik twice. And I’ve beaten Shirov a couple 
of times. And Karpov. Only against Kasparov do I have a bad score. I 
knew I can beat very strong players, but I still have to beat the best player 
around. Only after you’ve been to the very summit and have beaten the 
very best player, only then you can see clearly. But still, beating Ivanchuk 
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with Black did give me a good feeling. Svidler I had already beaten twice 
in the past, so that wasn’t such a special experience.’ 

Kasparov is a target. It is no big secret that he is one of the people who don V have a 
very high opinion of your play or your approach. Does that bother you? 

‘In a way it does, but you have to be realistic. If I look at players who have one 
hundred Elo points less than me I don’t take them seriously either. It’s only 
natural. I understand that Kasparov is exceptionally professional in his ap¬ 
proach and that I still have a lot to do before I can reach such a level. Which 
doesn’t mean that I do not stand a chance against him, just like players who 
are one hundred points behind me are not without a chance against me. Of 
course I am happy with my result in Polanica, but still someone may come 
and say that it doesn’t amount to much or call me a tourist. Or that he will 
take me on in a simul. But when my time comes I will have my say.’ 

So, in fact this is the censored version of the real Van Wely interview. 

‘That’s right.’ 

Do you believe that Kasparov's opinion is influenced by your excessive activities on 
the Internet Chess Club? Hour-long blitz battles may not come across as very pro¬ 
fessional. 

‘Perhaps. But to be honest, for me this playing on the Internet is a serious 
matter. I try to have a professional approach and turn it into some sort of 
training. What is not serious is all the bullshitting on the Internet, all this 
chatting. That is a pure waste of time. Chatting with all kinds of unknown 
weirdoes. You’d be appalled what utter nonsense this can be. That’s why I 
try to limit myself a bit these days. But there’s nothing wrong with the 
chess. Okay, if you play two hundred games in a row, like my match with 
Rustemov, I can understand that it doesn’t come across as too serious. 
From a purely professional point of view a 17-hour match is not very pro¬ 
fessional. But you cannot be a professional all the time. Sometimes you 
play friends, when the chess itself is of secondary importance and the aim 
to simply crush them comes first.’ 

What could be the significance of the ICCfor top players? 

‘In the long run it may mean money and a further popularisation of chess 
as a sport. If you look at it as a club, it lures players who feel no urge to 
leave the house to visit a regular club. Or chess players who don’t want to 
speak to their wives. Just play a couple of games to get away from their 
nagging. There are many potential chess players who would never go to a 
club, but who would not mind being member of a chess club on the 
Internet to watch games by grandmasters. The only point is that we are 
not yet paid.’ 
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That’s part ofwhat I meant. What areyou getting out of it? What’s the use? 

‘It’s an easy way to be in touch with your colleagues. It’s an easy way to 
play training matches. The only drawback is that others can watch, al¬ 
though you can avoid this by playing anonymously as guest against guest. 
But I like the idea of playing a io-game match against Movsesian or 
against Piket.’ 

Always using your King Loek handle... 

‘I have several handles, of course. Some of them very treacherously have 
IM appended to them. Those turn out to be reasonably strong IM’s. The 
main advantage is that if you play against grandmasters as an IM they tend 
to be less cautious and more open.’ 

Earlier this year you became Dutch champion for the first time. An important mo¬ 
ment, even if you won in the absence ofTimman. Who’s the number one player in 
Holland? 

‘Well... After Polanica I feel tempted to name myself, but if we take the 
situation before Polanica... Let’s say that winning the Dutch champion¬ 
ship was a real milestone for me. It certainly was a stimulus. That chapter 
has been closed. I like the idea of presenting myself as Dutch champion. It 
is tempting to call myself Holland’s best now, and let’s say that that’s what 
I do. In that case I have this title to support my case. If you look at the facts 
you will see that the ratings of Timman, Piket and myself don’t differ 
much. The differences are small. Now after Polanica my rating is the 
highest, but the difference remains small. In that case the Dutch title does 
count. The fact that Timman didn’t play is his problem.’ 

Or a problemfor the public who would have preferred his participation. 

‘Right.’ 

Have you put it on your business card yet? 

‘Not yet. A good piece of advice. Dutch champion and Holland’s number 
one! But for the moment the selection committee thinks differently. I 
don’t know where they get their wisdom, but they put me in third place. I 
would like to know what criteria they used, because I cannot think of any 
that would put me on three. Unless they use age.’ 

Timman used to say that the issue did not interest him much, as he is more interested 
in his internationalposition. 

‘Which is simply not true. They always said that I was the one who was 
calculating who Holland’s number one was, and what ratings we had. 
That’s how it was presented. But Timman and Piket always knew exactly 
what our ratings were. They might innocently inquire what my rating 
was, but they knew exactly what my and their ratings were.’ 
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Y ou have the reputation of being obsessed by ratings or the board order on the Dutch 
team or at your club in Breda... 

‘For the Olympiad Ido not care too much what the order will be. If they 
can argue that it is best for me to be on Board 3 because it is in the interest 
of the team, then it’s fine with me. Panfox is another story. There I find 
that if the differences in rating are that small, they should count the fact 
that I have been a loyal member of that club for so many years and that I 
am the Dutch champion to boot. In that case it is only natural that I play 
Board 1. You see the same in other countries. In France Lautier plays on 
one if he wants to. In Germany the same goes for Lutz.’ 

But you demand Board 1. 

‘Yes, I demand Board 1. It’s sad thatlhaveto demand it.’ 

Also when you have Mickey Adams on the team, who is number five in the world 
rankings. 

‘Yes, that’s normal.’ 

Do you have a strategyfo r the coming years? A master plan? 

‘No, I don’t have a master plan, but I know how I can optimise my activi¬ 
ties. There are a number of things that should be shipshape. First of all 
you need a good infrastructure. A while ago I had my flat renovated to cre¬ 
ate a normal working environment. If I want I can work here. Secondly, 
you need to be in good physical shape. I find that at the moment this is in¬ 
sufficient. For my standards. Thirdly, there is your psychological prepa¬ 
ration. What I still miss, as everyone will know after Wijk aan Zee, is a 
good sense of danger. That’s one technical aspect that definitely needs an 
overhaul. And finally there is your way of life in general. When you sleep, 
what you eat, how you live. That, too, can be much better. I must say that 
when I go to a tournament in the company of a woman I eat better and I 
live better. That’s a positive influence during a tournament. The times I 
went to a tournament together with a girl-friend the results were always 
positive. That cannot be a coincidence. This doesn’t mean that I plan to 
insert an advert in New In Chess: who wants to join me to my next tourna¬ 
ment? Travelling with Loek van Wely. It’s just something I noticed. You 
may remember the interview I gave to a Dutch magazine some years ago 
where I invited Maaike Delemarre, whom I was infatuated with at the 
time, to call me anytime. And they printed my telephone number with it. 
That was an interesting experience, particularly when another girl called 
who happened to have the same name!’ 
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GARRY KASPAROV 


‘So, I am not God, I am human.’ 

VLADIMIR KRAMNIK 

‘He is not God as Ivanchuk said and I proved it.’ 

LONDON, NOVEMBER 2000 

In the second half of the Brain Games World Championship match 
Vladimir Kramnik continued his impressive demonstration of strength 
and imperturbability. The reversal of fortune that Garry Kasparov 
might have hoped for never occurred. Kramnik increased his lead to 
two points in Game io and stood firm with the composure and 
panache of a true champion in the remaining games. Kasparov took his 
8>/2-6'/2 defeat in style: ‘Kramnik is the 14th World Champion. I have 
to admit it. He joined the club and I have to congratulate him.’ 

A t the gate of the Riverside Studios the visitors who had wanted to 
catch a final glimpse of Garry Kasparov and Vladimir Kramnik 
learned that there was not going to be a Game 16. No, unfortunately not, 
and the old and the new king were not going to play two rapid games, as 
had been rumoured, either. Instead, Kramnik would lecture on the crucial 
games in the match together with Daniel King and speak about his career 
in an interview with Eric Schiller. Garry Kasparov would be absent today. 
The news was received soberly. What could still surprise these people at 
the end of a match that had rocked the chess world and had led to the 
shocking end of Kasparov’s 15-year supremacy? Moreover, three hours of 
inside information straight from he new Champion’s mouth was definitely 
to be preferred to the possibility of a perfunctory draw in eleven moves or 
so, with nothing left to fight for. 

Vladimir Kramnik gave the loyal public good value for the 20 pounds they 
coughed up one final time. Taking his time, he allowed the spectators a re¬ 
vealing glimpse of his thoughts as he started playing through Game 14, 
the last critical moment where Kasparov felt he could still have changed 
the course of the match. Kramnik spoke wittily and with the dignity and 
conviction of a champion. As he reached the endgame, he pointed out that 
he very much would have preferred to have his f-pawn still on f2 instead of 
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Vladimir Kramnik 
lectures on the 
crucial games of 
the London match 
together with 
Danny King. 


on fj. ‘I considered playing f 3 -f 2 , but I was afraid he might notice,’ he said 
with a mischievous smile. Suggestions that he had been lost somewhere 
were calmly dismissed. His position had been uncomfortable, but no¬ 
where had he found a win for Black. No, not in the final position in which 
Kasparov had produced a lengthy line on his website, claiming a forced 
win for Black, either. Kramnik shrugged, pointed out that he himself had 
suggested ‘this move King f6’ to Kasparov after the game and went on to 
demonstrate how he would have drawn easily in that case as well. 

As Kramnik embarks on another game, I sneak out of the studio. They’re 
still meticulously checking everyone for mobile phones, switched off or 
not, although there doesn’t seem to be much sense now in secretly trans¬ 
mitting moves to the stage. Vladimir Kramnik I will visit later this evening 
to talk about his remarkable victory. Now I want to think about another 
appointment at 6 p.m. Over the years, interviewing Garry Kasparov has 
developed in an enjoyable standard procedure. Kasparov would play a 
tournament or a match, demonstrate his superiority and win, and at the 
end of this exercise we’d discuss yet another success. Rarely did I speak to 
him in defeat - certainly not a defeat of this magnitude. How is he coping? 
What is the gripe he has been hinting at and that he only wanted to reveal 
after the match? How could a player who was so dominant in the past two 
years lose a match without even winning one game? Why did he look so 
subdued and sometimes even timid? Yes, why was he so unrecognisable? 

His hotel, in any case, does not seem to be part of the explanation. The 
Milestone Hotel, overlooking Hyde Park, is the kind of top-end hotel that 
looks af ter its residents’ every wish and desire. Here luxury is omnipresent 
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without being overbearing. The white sand of the ashtrays in front of the 
elevators is shaped in an elegant ‘M\ At the back of the hotel the Kasparov 
clan occupies three apartments. 

An uncharacteristic 25 minutes late Garry Kasparov walks into the living 
room of the apartment that has been serving as his team’s meeting place 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner during the match. Except for a tiny smile, 
his expression is fairly neutral. He is dressed casually and has not yet 
shaved. Every free minute he has he is putting in the analysis of the match, 
he says. 

Are you analysing the match technically or psychologically? 

‘Both. It’s clearly not as much Kramnik’s win as my loss. I made so many 
mistakes and did not anticipate what he was going to do. Basically every¬ 
thing was about preparation. The first two games had a devastating effect, 
when I understood that I would have to play endgames. The story is sim¬ 
ple. I had two successful years. I believed that what I had to do was add 
volume. We had great ideas in the Sveshnikov, the Rauzer, the Petroff, in 
anything you can imagine. The endgame was somewhere on the agenda, 
but we didn’t have the time. With Black frankly speaking we relied on the 
Griinfeld with the Queen’s Gambit Accepted as a reserve. So, when after 
Game 2 you realise that your main black opening is not going to work, and 
the guy is going to trade queens with White, that doesn’t have a good ef¬ 
fect. Still, I think I played relatively well. After Game 8 I was about to re¬ 
take the initiative. If not for this great decision of Malcolm (Malcolm Pein, 
the original match director who resigned a few weeks before the event - 
DJtG), who in fact asked me if I was against this or not, to play both on 
Saturday and Sunday, I still could have saved the match. The three 
Sunday games killed me eventually. It’s very difficult to play with White if 
you’ve had a very big fight with Black the day before. It’s a loss, but I was 
not outplayed. In the normal positions I played better than Kramnik. The 
problem was I burned myself down, because we had to rebuild my entire 
opening repertoire. I worked for hours and hours. I had a parallel training 
session and then I had to go and play Kramnik. In Game 8 I stabilised the 
situation. Knight crj I invented at 2.05 in the morning. At 2.05 I told the 
guys, Knight c] and then fs. They spent the whole night and we proved it 
was a great idea.’ 

This was essentially the only Kasparov game. 

‘This was probably the best novelty of the match. Obviously very impor¬ 
tant was Rook takes b7 in Game 2. Amazingly, for eight years everyone 
simply blundered. In fact, it’s the first line of the computer. Rook by, 
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Knight c6, Bishop 04, the machine just shows it. For us it was just a side¬ 
line in the Griinfeld. We spent so much time on Rook bi and other key 
lines. During the match we tried to rehabilitate this line, but I didn’t like 
the positions. Eventually I used the Queen’s Gambit Accepted as a transi¬ 
tion and then the Nimzo-Indian. But Game 10... We didn’t even look at 
this line. In normal conditions I could even have saved the game after 
Bishop takes e6. After Rook cj it’s just a worse endgame by force. I saw 
that, but I barely saw the pieces.’ 

Before the match I said to Kramnik that one of his biggest opponents was h e himself 
burning himself while trying to keep on preparing during the match, as he has done 
so often at tournaments. Instead it happened to you, despite all your experience. 

‘The problem was that our preparation was absolutely wrong. For the past 
three years I have been concentrating on winning tournaments with plus 
seven, while he was concentrating on creating a very good opening reper¬ 
toire with Black. He created a very small parameter. These victories 
worked against me. I didn’t want to change anything. This summer my 
mind was working better than at any time in my life. I could see the lines 
without a computer while the guys were working with computers - also 
during the match. If Game 9 had not been on Sunday, I still would have 
had a chance of winning. Games 9 and 10 had a crucial effect. After game 
10 I somehow lost the will to fight. I had to win two games and I couldn’t 
win a single game. I couldn’t believe that I had chances and in every single 
game except for 13, I did have chances. Game 12 was a serious blow. I 
played a very good game, calculated so many lines, defended very well, 
saw some great lines, took the initiative (raises his voice and slaps his 
hand), was close! I had to play Rook c8 and I don’t think he could have 
saved the game. Maybe, but Black has a healthy pawn. After Game 12 they 
still kept telling me that I had chances, and suddenly in Game 14 I again 
got my chance. (He describes the game and gives numerous variations in 
rapid-fire speech) I came here and said, hell, I could have saved the match. 
Because I believe Kramnik would collapse after his first loss. His confi¬ 
dence was very shaky at the end. Amazingly, even in Game 15 I had a great 
chance. I wouldn’t say I would win game 16, but amazingly after Game 10 
I had chances in every game. It was like a punishment for me giving up too 
early. It was more about me wasting chances than about Kramnik playing 
a great match.’ 

Did you considerforgetting about alio pening preparation andjust playing chess? 

‘A good recommendation. At one point I wished we could change bishop 
and knight in the opening position, because then I had no doubts I would 
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win the match. Kramnik spent three years building up his opening reper¬ 
toire with black. After C4, d4 or e4 he always plays, not the sharpest, but 
the toughest opening, just to kill White’s initiative. His style is more de¬ 
structive. He is protecting himself first. He doesn’t take the initiative, he 
doesn’t attack. That’s why he doesn’t lose much. His goal was not to lose, 
mine was to win many games.’ 

Is this a disaster for chess then? 

‘It’s a different approach, which proved successful. I don’t think it’s good 
for the future of chess. In order to change the trend I have to come back 
and beat Kramnik. I think I can do it, because I don’t believe his approach 
is positive. But it’s a style and you cannot criticise it. If it’s winning, it’s 
winning. Ultimately chess is about winning and losing. Strategically he 
used everything he learned from Botvinnik and myself. It’s spectacular 
chess preparation. And everybody has to admire what they did.’ 

You've always said that a match is the only way to find out the strongest player. 
Nowfans of yours could argue that a tournament is a better idea. 

‘No, no. I still think that a match is decisive. The match proved that my 
approach is not sufficient to beat the new generation. You can talk about 
Anand, Shirov, Leko, but Kramnik is the leader of the new generation. 
You may remember when I was talking about chess champions, that ev¬ 
erybody represents his time. It’s a very pragmatic time now. It’s about 
winning or losing. Kramnik is a typical representative of this time and he 
fits my theory. He is the 14th World Champion. I have to admit it. He 
joined the club and I have to congratulate him. This is not Khalifman, 
Mattison, Bogoljubow or whoever wins India. This is the man who joins 
Capablanca and the others. He did it by winning fair and square in a 
match. Whether I lost it or did something wrong, who cares? So the ques¬ 
tion is what can I do to change this trend? And the answer is simple. I have 
to go back and learn. I have to learn how to play this kind of endgame. I 
have to fight this strategy where there is oppression around the whole 
board. He found a way to fight with someone who is superior to him in 
complicated positions with queens. My mistake was that I did not 
anticipate that he could be so “negative”.’ 

As we discuss the strength of both teams, Kasparov states that he has no 
doubts his team, consisting of Dokhoian, Kobalia and Kharlov, would 
have been up to the task if they had not been barking up the wrong tree. 
When he learns that the grandmasters who helped Kramnik, apart from 
the team that was present in London, not only included names as 
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Tkachiev and Sakaev, as he suspected, but also Gelfand, Morozevich, 
Dolmatov and Svidler, he falls silent for an instant. Quickly regaining his 
composure, he continues: ‘That’s what I suspected when I said that 
Kramnik got the support of the entire chess elite. He was fed with ideas 
from everybody. That’s why to some extent we were not on equal terms. 
He didn’t have to work hard to create new ideas, they were supplying him 
with ideas.’ 

You've indicated that you would like to play a rematch. There is no mention of a 
rematch in the plans that Brain Games disclosed before the match. Why would there 
be a rematch? 

‘I have no idea what Brain Games are going to do. I don’t know what 
Kramnik is going to do because there is a contract that talks about qualifi¬ 
cation and a match in 2002. But as far as I can see, the easiest way for Brain 
Games to raise money is to have a rematch. Eventually, as I sadly joked, 
there was only one way for this match to make front page. By my losing. 
(With a wry smile) And as someone dedicated to the interest of chess I did. 
Nothing is clear yet. If Brain Games come up with a contract for the cycle 
and for the match, I will sign the contract. What else can I do? But the sit¬ 
uation is such that they have to raise money. It seems to me, as an outsider 
now, that they can easily raise more money now for the rematch. You tell 
me what match the public wants to see next year. I guess Kaspa ..., 
Kramnik-Kasparov. If there is x million dollars available that’s the pub¬ 
lic’s wish. If that is not the case, I will do whatever is required. My only 
hope is that Brain Games will organise something. Because I want a fair 
chance to play.’ 
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Why did you keep banging your head against this Berlin wall? Why didn't you 
switch? 

‘To what? To the Scotch? Do you understand that the Scotch is more vul¬ 
nerable than the Ruy Lopez? I tried hard. We had ideas. Trust me, I did 
not do it for nothing. If somebody wants to play Berlin in one of the com¬ 
ing tournaments I will be ready. The problem is that the key games in the 
Berlin Defence were played on Sundays. Games 9 and 13. To switch to 
d4? I understand the size of his preparation. And maybe one day he’d 
switch to what I had prepared. ‘ 

Do youfind it unethical that he got additional helpfrom the playersjust mentioned? 
‘Kramnik is the leader of his generation in a pragmatic world. Kramnik 
asked for an advance from the organisers before the match, so I guess he 
paid, they delivered. It’s absolutely correct.’ 

Many people had the feeling that other things that were bugging you during the 
match. 

‘(Abruptly) No, nothing. Period. Zero. It’s crap. Everything you read in 
the papers is crap.’ 

You created this idea yourself by saying that there were things botheringyou... 

‘The only things that were bothering me were the things I just told you. 
There is nothing behind it. I was well prepared for the match and my 
mind was working as sharply as ever. The only game where my mind was 
not functioning was Game 10, after a sleepless night. Shay Bushinsky 
had a computer test, 200 positions. We did 70 positions. I was as quick as 
the computer (snaps his fingers) in solving all the combinations. That’s 
why I could save Game 6 for instance. That’s why I could come up with 
Knight C7 at 2.05 in the morning. If there had not been these damn Sun¬ 
days, all Gelfands of this world would not have saved Kramnik from di¬ 
saster.’ 

What about Game 7, which you drew in eleven moves? When at the press conference 
you said that you would explain after the match. 

‘Game 7? I didn’t want to play the Ruy Lopez again. Up to 45 minutes be¬ 
fore the game I was still considering what I was going to play. I didn’t like 
the position and I decided why should I play this?’ 

That's it? 

‘That’s it. People don’t understand the importance of this match for the 
development of chess. It could be that we are entering a new era. A new 
kind of chess.’ 

Is this really true? Who can imitate Kramnik's play? If you 're not that strong it’s a 
joke. 
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‘It doesn’t matter. We live in a world where nobody cares what you sell. 
You have to be successful.’ 

Amateurs will play this Berlin Defence, get smacked in the face and that's it. Go 
back to the old routine. 

‘Maybe. That’s why I believe I will come back. Because chess still needs 
Garry Kasparov’s chess. This chess is not going to last forever.’ 

Only Kramnik can play it. 

‘Not only Kramnik. You will see other players. Others will stick to the old 
chess, but in order for the old chess to survive I will have to beat Kramnik. 
If I have my chance within the next two years I will do it, because I believe 
that I am the stronger player. I believe I can learn, I am a good learner, I 
also learned from Botvinnik. If I have to learn from Kramnik I will learn 
from Kramnik. It doesn’t hurt my pride. I will find a way to break his de¬ 
fence.’ 

As for this rematch, don ’tyoufear a repeat of the IBM trauma oris this different? 
‘Oh yeah, with IBM I was cheated. Here I lost because I made mistakes.’ 

But in both casesyou didn 7 secure a rematch in advance. 

‘Kramnik could say, yes, no, whatever. But I expect him, whatever Brain 
Games does, to live according to the standards I established. He won the 
match, I hope he will not only inherit the title, but also the rules I followed 
during my 15 years. I never refused to play the strongest opponent. I tried 
to play Karpov in ‘97 ,1 tried to play Shirov in ‘98 ,1 tried to play Anand in 
‘99. What was the problem? There was no money available, because no¬ 
body cared. I think we live in a world where only money can indicate pub¬ 
lic interest. If there is no money, there is no public interest. Nobody paid 
for the match against Shirov, because nobody cared about it. Everybody 
knew the result. Money for Kramnik was available. If money is available 
for Kasparov to play a rematch, I believe Kramnik must accept. It’s a 
moral standard because it means that the public wants to see the match. 
Eventually there should be a cycle as well, but everything in the world of 
chess should be driven by public interest. That’s how we can survive. We 
have the choice between Ilyumzhinov’s type of money and money that can 
be traced to its sources. Either we go into oblivion, to India, or we play in 
London, Madrid, Amsterdam, New York. For this Garry Kasparov’s 
word is not enough. You also need Kramnik to live up to the same stan¬ 
dard. I trust that he learned from me not only how to play chess and how 
to prepare.’ 

Would you be shocked if Kramnik played a reunification match with a FIDE 
champion? 
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‘First of all I think there is a legal contract that prevents him from doing so 
for a while. Two, I don’t think Vladimir will ever want to go back to 
Khalifman’s world. He is now in the ranks of Capablanca and Alekhine 
(holds his hand above his head). To go there? (hand disappears under the 
table)’ 

Are you afraid ofdevelopments that might leave you isolated? 

‘Well, whatever happens, I’ll still be playing in the tournaments. I’m go¬ 
ing to win Wijk aan Zee and I am going to make it very difficult for any¬ 
one to isolate me, because I am going to beat the hell out of them. In Wijk 
aan Zee you will see that I still have a couple of good ideas in stock. Any¬ 
one won Wijk aan Zee three times in a row? No? So, time to make his¬ 
tory.’ 

What do you reply now to those who said that the match was prearranged? 

‘I expect Mr Shirov to apologise publicly. I am not going to sue him in his 
stupid manner. If he is a man, and not an overgrown boy, he must apolo¬ 
gise publicly to me and Kramnik in Wijk aan Zee. He can write a state¬ 
ment. If he doesn’t, I’m not going to shake his hand. It’s an insult. 
Probably hedoesn’t understand it, but this is not something you can say.’ 
What did your mother tell you after you lost the title? 

‘Let’s leave something for us. We’re not dying. We’re talking about the 
future. We have problems, we can see our mistakes. We had a very tough 
time during the match. Now we are concerned about the future and how 
we can make a comeback. Because we all know that it was not me losing to 
a superior force. It was me making mistakes and losing to a man who used 
these mistakes perfectly.’ 

You repeatedly said that you wanted your son to see you as World Champion... 

‘And I still want my son to visit me at a world championship match. I gave 
my word and I will do my best for my son to make a comeback. I don’t see 
anyone but Kramnik who can play me in a match. I have enough energy 
for the next five years. My son is four now and he already understands. He 
was very upset after Game 2. He was crying and saying why didn’t he 
fight, then daddy would beat him. I don’t think the future looks that bad. 
My only concern is that the world of chess is still in a bad shape. Person¬ 
ally I hope that Brain Games will build the structure, and out of self-inter¬ 
est, that they hold a rematch.’ 

Your entire attitude is so positive, probably mainly to protect yourself. Is this also 
the way you tried to think when you went to sleep thefirst night without the title? 
‘Look, I had a very bad time here, but I told myself, everything I did I did 
with class. I wanted to behave like a gentleman and I think I did.’ 
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At some point I wondered, why doesn’t he do something drastic? Break some rule, 
not go to a press conference... 

‘I have always fulfilled all the conditions I have signed for in my life. I 
wanted chess players to follow written contracts, to follow certain rules of 
ethics. When I lose it is important for me to show them that I respect the 
rules I signed for. When you win people should remember this, but when 
you lose people should remember this moment as well. Nobody is unbeat¬ 
able in this world. You show the world your human side but you have to 
behave.’ 

For a long time you were considered unbeatable, some players even called you God. 
‘God? So, I am not God, I am human and I am proud that I am human. I 
don’t think that anyone in the history of sport will repeat what I did for 15 
years. I believe it is the best record in the history of any sport. But the 
good part is that the story’s not over yet. Consider it a time-out. I’ll just 
have to wait for Brain Games to tell me how I can make my comeback and 
I will start making my plans.’ 

Every champion adds something to the game. What do you believe is Kramnik's 
contribution? 

‘It tells us that chess is not only Garry Kasparov’s bright games. It tells us 
that chess is hard work, that chess is endgames, that sometimes you have 
to consider going to the endgame directly from the opening. It’s about 
slight advantages. I haven’t formalised it yet, but I feel that it perfectly fits 
in with the world around us. Like I fitted the period of revolutions, like 
Fischer fitted the period of hippies and individualism, Kramnik fits the 
period of the Dow Jones. Winning or losing, who cares? What’s the evalu¬ 
ation of the market? Who cares about your product? Show me the value of 
your shares. But I don’t think it is going to last long. I still think there will 
be a backlash against this pragmatism.’ 

Comparable 1 0 a tendency we see in the real world... 

‘Yes, generally we feel that pragmatism is going to be hit soon. It’s too 
cynical. What I have to do to beat Kramnik, is to come back with the old 
good style, but heavily protected with pragmatism. I lost two games in this 
match, and those were not games that Kramnik won.’ 

As I leave The Milestone Hotel I suspect that getting to my next destina¬ 
tion should not be too difficult. After all, the encyclopaedic knowledge of 
street names of London taxi drivers is legendary. Heron House, the resi¬ 
dence of the Kramnik team, may be situated some 10 miles to the west in 
the suburb of Chiswick, but still I expect any cabby to nod in recognition 
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when he hears that the address is Chiswick Mall. Reality is different. Puz¬ 
zled looks, blank stares, hands thrown in the air, requests to leave the car 
and please try a colleague, soon drive home what Kramnik meant when he 
said that it was not so easy to find. But eventually we manage, albeit after 
more than an hour. When the third and highly helpful taxi-driver finally 
finds Chiswick Mall and suggests for me to continue my search on foot, a 
voice shouts from a pitch-dark garden ‘Are you looking for Heron House?’ 
A voice from heaven. It’s the security man that Kramnik has hired for the 
final days of the match to secure his privacy, particularly when he appears 
in public (who would find him here?). 

Heron House is a spacious, run-down house that has seen better days, al¬ 
though it seems certain that the most glorious part of its history was writ¬ 
ten in the past weeks. The atmosphere inside is relaxed. Evgeny Bareev 
and Joel Lautier are about to leave to have dinner with some friends. 
Valery Krilov, the physiotherapist, will soon make it an early night. 
Miguel Illescas is busy in the living room, while his uncle, who has been 
cooking their meals, kindly offers to make a tortilla with salmon. Kramnik 
suggests we sit in the kitchen. He is still wearing a suit. As he further loos¬ 
ens his tie he hits on a better idea and asks his security man to go and get a 
big order of Thai food from a nearby restaurant. While we are waiting for 
the food to arrive, there is time enough to speak about the match. 

On the evening that you won the match you had half a glass of champagne in your 
hand but felt no urge to get drunk. You planned to lie down on your bed and think 
everything over. What have you been thinking about? 

‘In fact I changed my plans. We were sitting in the living room and were 
just talking. Everyone started to explain his views on the match. We spoke 
about the future, a very interesting talk that I enjoyed a lot. Finally I went 
to bed at nine in the morning. I got up at one and then there were eight 
hours of interviews in a row. ’ 

How do you explain your victory? 

‘There are certain banal points that I already mentioned. First of all to 
beat Kasparov you shouldn’t be afraid of him. Many other players can say 
whatever they want, but I see in their eyes that they are simply afraid. He 
is an excellent player but he also has weaknesses. He is human after all. He 
is not God as Ivanchuk said and I proved it. I had a very clear strategy 
from the beginning of the match and managed to realise it.’ 

You remained un perturbed and did not let him get close in a psychological sense. 

‘I didn’t have any psychological problem dealing with him. On the con¬ 
trary, it was he who had some psychological problems when we were play- 
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ing. As he had had in the past. His score against me is not too convincing. 
He should try to solve those problems. Not me. My psychological prepa¬ 
ration concerned only minor facets, just some little things I should do dur¬ 
ing the match. Not to react to things. I made a mistake that I didn’t do 
anything specific when I played the match against Shirov. Because I defi¬ 
nitely had some problems when I played him at the time. I should have 
worked a lot on that but I didn’t take it too seriously. Now it was different. 
I had learned my lesson.’ 

Kasparov said that his opening repertoire proved useless when he ran into an open¬ 
ing repertoire that you had been forging for three years. To be untouchable as 
Black. 

‘No, no. I can tell you honestly, on this endgame I’d been working for two 
weeks. It was in no way the only weapon I had, but it was good enough. In 
fact, it was mostly psychological, because it is clear that White is slightly 
better in this endgame. But I knew that he wouldn’t like it for several rea¬ 
sons. First of all, computer preparation is useless here. Also it is not his 
type of position. The other thing which is quite important actually is that 
the Petroff Defence, which I have been defending a lot with Black over the 
past few years, helped me a lot in this match. I always ended up with worse 
positions and in the end I was no longer afraid of them. I learned this from 
Dolmatov, when I was working with him. He didn’t care if he was worse in 
the endgame, because he knew it was not enough to lose. I took this atti¬ 
tude from him. I knew that I was slightly worse, but I also knew that this is 
normally not enough for White to win the game.’ 

Werey ou surprised that he kept returning t o this Berlin Defence? 

‘Not really. Because, whatever he may say, he understands that White is 
pressing in this endgame. It also was a challenge for him. He immediately 
gets this slightly better endgame, I don’t even fight for equality. He fails 
once or twice and then he wants to prove that he can win it. That was a 
mistake probably.’ 

When did you decide on this generally defensive strategy? 

‘I follow ice hockey a bit, and the Czech national team has been winning 
everything the last couple of years. The Olympics, championships, every¬ 
thing. But they never score more than two goals. Which is not normal for 
ice hockey. They always win 2-0,1-0 or 2-1, all the time. They don’t show 
any brilliancy but they win all the events. The Russians may win their 
other matches 8-1 or 10-2 but they will lose 0-1 against the Czechs in the 
final. Then nobody cares any longer how much the Russians scored in 
previous matches because in the decisive match they are helpless. The 
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Czechs have a very solid defence. In fact there are some parallels with 
chess. They have a brilliant goalkeeper. In chess this is the last barrier, 
when you are on the edge of losing, but you sense very well where exactly 
this edge is. And then they go on the counterattack. Their strategy is so 
clear. They have been doing this for two or three years and nobody can do 
anything. This idea occurred to me when they won another championship 
in May and I had already signed the contract to play Garry. I thought, 
okay, it’s a different game but the approach is very interesting. And that’s 
how I chose this defensive approach. You need to be sure that you will be 
strong enough to hold. If you are not sure that you can hold worse posi¬ 
tions, this approach makes no sense. I had been defending all these 
Petroffs, which I hated, but it proved very useful. It’s no accident that I 
lost so rarely, because I got really aware of this final edge.’ 

People may say, first we had an attacking World Champion, now we have a de¬ 
fending World Champion. 

‘No, it says nothing about my style. This was just the best approach 
against this particular opponent. If I play Anand, or someone else, it may 
be completely different. I am quite a universal player. As you could see in 
Dortmund, where I was quite aggressive. I can play different styles. This 
was my advantage. He sticks to his own play, he plays his own chess very 
well, but he always sticks to his own chess. I can adapt, because I am more 
universal than Garry. I chose the most unpleasant approach for this par¬ 
ticular opponent but that doesn’t mean that I will continue in this style. 
Not at all.’ 

Asyou say, in recent games you were playing very aggressively. Didyou want him 
to get the idea that you might play like this? 

‘Yes, of course. Also this e4 against Leko in Cologne was to create the idea 
that I was preparing for e4 and an aggressive approach.’ 

Kasparov calls you the champion ofthe new generation, a very pragmatic genera¬ 
tion in pragmatic times. He drew a parallel with the stock trade. The quality of the 
product doesn V matter too much as long as the result, the stock rates are okay. 

‘No, I think he confuses me with someone else. It’s absolutely not the way 
I feel I play. It has nothing to do with pragmatism. It’s simply that I am 
calmer. If I don’t show emotions it doesn’t mean that I don’t have emo¬ 
tions. You have known me for a long time and know that I have always 
cared a lot about the level of my play. The way I play. There are chess 
players who don’t care about this at all and simply count their points. 
That’s not me. But this was the world championship match and I wanted 
to win it very much. I simply had to forget about all this brilliance and 
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win. I was pragmatic in this 
match, but I am not very prag¬ 
matic in general. I just have a dif¬ 
ferent approach to chess, 
different views. I believe that 
chess is as defensive game in 
general. If you defend well this is 
more effective than attacking all 
the time, to put it simply. Every 
top player sees chess differently. 
Perhaps this is why I make many 
draws, but not because I am 
pragmatic. If I were pragmatic I 
would have done many things 
differently in the past years.’ 

Does this result confirm a favourite 
statement amongst top players? Take 
away Kasparov’s openings and he is 
still a strong player, hut nothing 
more than that? 

‘I don’t want to insult him, but 
in a way this is true. He’s a brilliant player, an absolutely brilliant player 
with his openings and still an excellent player without his openings, but 
already not better than some others. In any case he is not better than me. 
Actually now I am sure that I am stronger than him in pure chess. Which I 
actually proved. It isn’t true that I was much better prepared. You simply 
look at the games. I was psychologically better prepared. My preparation 
was cleverer. I was getting him in positions that he doesn’t like. But there 
was nothing objective in it. Objectively I was getting a small advantage 
with White and so was he. I even was worse after the opening with White 
in Games 8 and 14. It’s not objective. He was out of his normal mood. 
Okay, he was better, better, better, but he cannot win. When he is a bit 
worse he takes no risks. He just hangs back and defends everything. And 
this gives him the feeling that his preparation is worse. I outplayed him in 
match strategy, but I am convinced that he had a lot more opening 
novelties than I had.’ 

Some of the ideas came from people outside your direct team. Kasparov mas shocked 
when he heard about the extent of this help and learned that also people like 
Gelfand, Morozevich and Svidlerhad helped you. 



Kramnik with the Howard Staunton 
Trophy, a sterling silver cup 
commissioned from royal jewellers 
Asprey and Garrard. 
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‘I don’t see any reason for him to be surprised. It’s like Rustam (Kamsky) 
used to say: “Organizer pay, Gata play.” Just pay and they work for you. I 
spent a lot of money on preparation. It’s a matter of money but also a matter 
of friendship. All these people were my friends and they wanted to help me. 
Maybe some of them would even have helped me for free, but I can’t stand 
this. He could also have hired five 2670 players but he didn’t. It’s his own 
fault. There is nothing to complain about. It’s your own choice. Take every¬ 
one you want. If you don’t want to do it, your opponent will.’ 

Before the match you had indicated that several players came to you offering their 
help for free. 

‘I also mentioned Alexander Morozevich. With him I didn’t do any chess 
work. Just some general advice, some friendly talks. It’s not that they were 
all on my salary list. Just very friendly. Boris Gelfand too, no chess work. 
Just a few little ideas about a general approach. Not all of them were work¬ 
ing directly on chess or being paid. Some of them, like Svidler, I would 
pay for some concrete work. Maybe one week. But I believe that they all 
were sincere and I really appreciate their help. There were many other 
people who offered their help for free but you cannot make your team too 
big. You cannot organise 30 people. I had to draw a line and say no to some 
people, even ifl would have liked them to help me.’ 

It's a telling sign that quite a few top players desperately wanted you to win. What 
kind ofchange in the chess climate d oyou think you can bring about? 

‘I don’t know, we will see. Garry was not bad at all as a champion. He may 
have made some mistakes, but he was also big name and found a lot of 
money. The attitude is simply that people always want a new name. He had 
been there for too long. I don’t want to insult him or anything but people 
just got tired. Not because of his personality but because it was the same 
name. They wanted a new name. This may have a positive effect. It may 
bring some new sponsors, some new interest in chess. To a great extent this 
will depend on the way I behave and my attitude. I don’t know yet. I want to 
enjoy the moment and then I will start thinking. I feel some responsibility, 
I’ve always wanted to do something for the chess world. I tried, for instance 
in 1997, but then I realised that with my status at the time I simply couldn’t 
do anything. Now my influence will be much greater, and I will try to do 
something good. But I am not sure that I will manage, because the situation 
is really bad. But I will do my best, I promise.’ 

Do you have any reunifying ideas? 

‘I have many ideas at the moment. This is quite problematic. What about 
FIDE, what about reunification? I have a contract with Brain Games and so 
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far they have been fulfilling all their obligations, as I was fulfilling mine. If 
they are going to fulfil their future obligations, and I hope they will, I am 
going to do the same. It’s a matter of Brain Games and FIDE if they want to 
find a solution to this problem. If they come up with an idea they can tell me 
and I will think about it. If not, I can’t do anything, as I have a contract.’ 
Kasparov said that you were now in the ranks of Capablanca and Alekhine, why 
would you stoo p to the world ofKhalifman. 

‘It’s not about this. I have a different way of thinking. I would go down to 
any level to improve the situation. Let’s say, start from the second round 
of the knock-out system. If I thought it was right I would do it. It’s not 
about my ego at all. But I need to see a clear way in a good direction that 
will make chess players happy and bring new sponsors. I am not going to 
do something just for the sake of it. ’ 

Were you surprised by Kasparov's eagerly expressed wish to have a rematch as soon 
as possible? 

‘No, I understand that he wants this. But we both have a contract that says 
that they want to organise a cycle. The loser of the match goes to the can¬ 
didates’ tournament. If I were the loser I would go there. So for the mo¬ 
ment there is nothing to talk about. If they have this cycle, there is no 
choice for him. It’s not that I don’t want to play another match, that would 
be very interesting for me, but I think we should stop thinking about our¬ 
selves. This was the mistake we have seen all through chess history. Some¬ 
body loses a match and then wants a rematch. And if you win you say: No I 
don’t want this anymore. This should be stopped. It’s not because I won 
the match. I’ve always thought like this. A lot of damage was done to chess 
because of the personal wishes of players.’ 

You don’t want the world to sufferfory our personal wishes. 

‘It’s only human. But after all I don’t see any problem for Kasparov. He is 
definitely... number two now (with a smirk) and I am absolutely sure he 
will win the candidates’ matches. So, just go on and win it and play the 
match. Even if everyone was in favour of a rematch it would not be hap¬ 
pening in six months. I need a rest. It would happen perhaps in 18 
months’ or two years’ time. So just win these candidates’ matches and 
then play me. I understand what he meant. I got there without qualifying, 
and I kind of should feel obliged to do this. But I don’t. I would go into the 
qualification cycle if they staged it and try to qualify. So, if this cycle takes 
place I don’t see any reason to have a revenge match.’ 

And people who suggest that he better play a match against Shirov, and if he loses 
he can play you? 
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‘(Laughs) It’s all about the history of chess. Always these matches. Now 
he has to play a match against this person, now he can’t play a match 
against this person because he lost a match five years ago, and this person 
lost to someone else. That’s all nonsense. Let’s make a system and no¬ 
body will care about who lost to whom in a match or if he really is the 
best or not. He qualified, so he plays. That should be the system. It’s not 
my fault that I became World Champion without a system. I’ve always 
said that I wanted a clear system. Now the only thing that I can repeat is 
that I want a normal world championship system and I am ready to de¬ 
fend my title. I don’t care who will be my opponent, as long as there is a 
good system.’ 

The match was a big success for you but many people cannot believe that it was a big 
success for Brain Games. 

‘We don’t know the numbers. I hope it was a success, because then they 
will have an even stronger desire to continue. Let’s just wait and see.’ 

Now that you are world champion, do you feel the obligation that you have to win 
WijkaanZee? 

‘No, not at all. I will need some time to begin to understand my new status 
and what it will be like to play tournaments. But I have a feeling that it will 
be much easier now. At 25 I have achieved everything in chess. There is 
nothing more. Okay, there is always something more, but the final goal 
was to be World Champion. And I achieved this goal. Now it may be eas¬ 
ier, psychologically speaking, to play. Just play and enjoy chess. But I am 
pretty sure that I will continue working on chess seriously, even more seri¬ 
ously. This gave me some additional stimulus.’ 

You are not afraid ofa feeling ofem ptiness. 

‘There will be, but that will pass too.’ 

Every new Champion brings something new to chess. Everyone greeted Kasparov 
whose dynamic chess put an end to the Karpov era. What will be your contribution 
in terms of something that will appeal to a l arger aud ience? 

‘I don’t want to sound immodest, but in this match I already brought a 
new way of playing chess. It’s a completely new approach to chess. That is 
why Garry lost himself, could not be himself. In all his previous matches 
you could divide his opponents into two groups. Either they had no strat¬ 
egy at all or they had a very mundane strategy, and he knew how to fight it. 
This was different. I don’t say that it is something fantastic or something 
incredible, a touch of genius. But the way I played him here was 
completely new.’ 

But will this new approach be understandable to the average chessfan? 
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‘You can always explain it in a way that makes it understandable, but that 
will not be the complete truth. To really understand it you need quite a 
high level of chess understanding. It’s about feeling the direction in which 
chess develops.’ 

When Kasparov became champion the average club player began to play the 
Najdorf, the King's Indian, began to attack... 

‘And now they will play the Berlin Wall, right?’ 

And they will simply lose. 

‘They would also lose with the King’s Indian. It’s not about openings. If 
you take a look at the history of chess you will see that the point why al¬ 
most everybody became World Champion was that they brought some¬ 
thing completely unexpected at the time when they were fighting for the 
crown. It was no truth with a capital T, but just something completely 
new for the moment. They became champions, not because their strategy 
was the best but because their opponent was unprepared. Just take Tal, 
most of his combinations were not working, but they were totally new. 
With Kasparov the same. I saw how he was playing in ‘83, ‘84. It was the 
Karpov era, when in tournaments the top players made eight draws, play¬ 
ing very quietly against each other, and beat two outsiders in an equal end¬ 
game. And then a new guy comes along, who attacks, who is very 
energetic. In ‘84 Kasparov was maybe not stronger than Kortchnoi in his 
best years but he was so different. Later of course he was fantastic. The 
same thing happened here. I don’t say that I am so strong now, no, but in 
this match I was completely different from any player Kasparov had 
played in the last five years. And he didn’t know what to do. History re¬ 
peats itself. Abstractly speaking, the way he won the title and the way I did 
it were absolutely the same.’ 

To what extent did you benefit from your experience as his second when you pre¬ 
paredfor this match? 

‘I don’t think that the point is who benefited more from this. I got to know 
him, he got to know me. The point is who made better use of this knowl¬ 
edge. Which was me. It’s not that I had an advantage from the start. He 
also knew my way of working, my way of understanding chess. I learned 
from him and I made good use of it, but he for some reason didn’t.’ 
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VISHY ANAND 


‘A unification match is fine, 
but it will not solve anything.’ 

WIJK A A N ZEE, JANUARY 2001 

Vishy Anand’s victory in the FIDE World Championship in New 
Delhi and Tehran got India into raptures. The press went all out in 
their praise of the first Indian World Champion of chess, a crowd took 
to the streets as Anand was paraded through the streets of his native 
Chennai in ahorse-drawn carriage, and President Narayanan received 
him in his residence. Technology Minister Pramod Mahajan stated 
that Anand’s win was far more important than the legendary World 
Cup victory of the Indian cricket team in 1983. Among the congratula¬ 
tions pouring in from other Indian celebrities were the wishes of the 
new Miss World, Priyanka Chopra. Following another heart-warming 
reception in his second home, Spain, Anand travelled on to Wijk aan 
Zee to play in the Corns tournament. ‘A unification match is fine, but 
it will not solve anything.’ 

F rom the outside your victory looked very smooth. While you proceeded without 
a single loss and notched up three consecutive wins to clinch the title, I couldn 7 
help thinking ofsomething you once told me about seemingly easy victories. That no 
one knows the demons in your head. Were there any demons in your head? 

‘There was at one point, with Khalifman in the second rapid game, which 
was actually played on my birthday. For the rest I couldn’t point out any 
single moment when I was in any danger. For the rest it was smooth, at 
least at the board. Obviously, before the game you think one thing and 
when it goes easily you can let off steam. These are not demons, these are 
just normal dangers. There really weren’t that many demons.’ 

Were you nervous to play in your own country after what happened against 
Kamsky in Sanghi Nagar in 1994, when you suddenly collapsed and spoiled a 
two-point lead? 

‘No, not at all. I think I’ve come to terms with this whole thing. I’ve no¬ 
ticed that making the conditions favourable is your own job. Making sure 
you’re happy. If I’m supposed to play in India my job is to deal with cer¬ 
tain issues. If it’s somewhere else there are other issues to deal with. Of 



course, we took some precau¬ 
tions, like we stayed in an¬ 
other hotel, made sure that 
we were really cut off. After 
the games I did my thing in 
the press centre and then I 
left. Once you’ve made that 
decision, the pressure does 
not affect you. In fact, it may 
even be the opposite, as now 
you feel that actually there are 
a lot of people behind you. 
Besides, I did not feel that I 
lost in Sanghi Nagar because 
it was in India. With Kamsky 
I was wrong to go and attend a 
prize-giving ceremony on the 
rest day. Even if I’d won it 
would have been wrong. I 
think I could do it again and 
still get away with it, as I was 
dominating so much in this 
match, but that’s beside the 
point. It’s all in your head, and I think I dealt with India very well this 
time.’ 

This was your second knockout championship. Both in Groningen and here you 
were the favourite and you came out on top. Does that mean that this system is much 
bet ter than peo pie initially thought? 

‘I think there is nothing really wrong with the system. Many people point 
at matches, but matches are full of problems. First of all they go on for six 
weeks. Secondly you try to eliminate everybody in an interzonal tourna¬ 
ment in year one. Ninety-nine per cent of the players lose their chances 
and lose all interest. Whatever system you have, you’re going to have neg¬ 
ative and positive angles. I generally believe the system can be made very 
good. I think it can be done every year or every two years. The knockout 
system is quite fair. In the beginning we all thought it was quite random, 
but that was because nobody was used to it yet. Once you get used to it you 
understand it is just a tournament with a certain nature, a certain format, 
and you have to deal with that. Just as with the rapid tournaments. In the 



‘There were about a thousand people at 
the airport. It’s more something you 
expect when the cricket team returns.’ 
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beginning everyone said it was rubbish. Nowadays you find that the 
quality doesn’t suffer that much.’ 

You don V agree with people who say that a world championship can only be decided 
in a proper match? 

‘I can see the advantages of a proper match, but it has the drawback that a 
lot of players get excluded. Of course, this will happen anyway, but here 
you’re excluded for three years. And nowadays there is no cycle. In fact, 
nobody has been thinking about going back to the real glory days, which in 
my opinion were from ‘48 till ‘72. Or ‘48 till ‘85. We are talking now about 
going back to the times of Lasker. If you find some money you may have a 
chance and maybe go for it. The champion might play but he doesn’t have 
to. If you examine it closely, speaking about a tradition is already a bit 
strange. It’s in fact two traditions. There are the five champions of the 
laissez-faire era and there is the FIDE era, which is Botvinnik up to and 
including Kasparov. And now we are maybe back to number six by this 
old schedule, I don’t know. I don’t have too many positive things to say 
about this whole business. In my opinion it had certain virtues, but it’s 
meaningless. In these days you just can’t find people to organise an 
interzonal and a candidates’ cycle. And this was what made it good. The 
candidates’ cycle was very fair to everybody else, but it gave the champion 
certain privileges on the basis that he had suffered in the previous round. 
If he was very good, once he could get through he could keep this 
advantage forever. But I don’t think we’ll return to it.’ 

When some years ago we were speaking about the world championship the subject 
even irritated you. All this talk about the world championship every time, it had 
been blown into ridiculous proportions. How do you see this now? Do you still belit¬ 
tle the importance of the world championship? 

‘My thing was not to belittle the title itself or the concept. I think what I 
belittled was that so much was made about how it had to be exactly this 
way or it lost all its value. I think I said already then that there is nothing 
wrong with an annual event. It works in other sports, so it can work in 
chess. I think it is perfectly okay to have an annual event and you don’t 
have to make the champion a god. It would be ridiculous if now I could de¬ 
cide when the next match should be held, when FIDE should move and so 
on. That’s what I found to be ridiculous.’ 

Nevertheless they made you a god when you returned to India. The reception was 
quite overwhelming. 

‘Sure, but I meant a god in terms of tournaments. You don’t have to play 
the candidates anymore. You can just sit and wait. All your challengers 



have to battle each other. Then they might meet you... Obviously, the fact 
that the title is good for attracting fans, etcetera, I don’t think that even 
you are going to belittle that. That’s two different things.’ 

What were the most astonishing or most unexpected things that happened to you on 
your return to India ? 

‘In general it went all very nicely. Right from the moment that we came to 
Delhi, a blur of handshakes and basically really a lot of people had put 
themselves out. It was very funny to travel through Delhi and see all these 
banners saying Vishy is the champion. They have taken this name Vishy 
as well. Here this happened over the past two or three years, and now sud¬ 
denly I have become Vishy in India too. Obviously I thought in India it 
was Anand (as Viswanathan, from which ‘Vishy’ is derived, is his family 
name - DJtG). Now the nickname has caught on. There were about a 
thousand people at the airport. For a while it felt dreamlike. It’s more 
something you expect when the cricket team returns. You just felt 
elevated. 

I can tell you the funniest thing, when I went in the horse carriage through 
the streets of Chennai. They took me in this carriage into town and I had 
to sit there and wave. At some point a bus went by on the other side of the 
road. The driver just stopped this bus in mid-traffic, jumped off, crosses 
the railing and shakes hands with me saying how great it was, goes and 
runs back and drives his bus again. And none of the passengers thought to 
complain. They were all sitting and waving also. And there were all these 
cars behind it and they all sat and were very curious. This was really 
funny.’ 

The Tamil Nadu government even gave you a house. Was this a subtle hint about 
the time you spend outside of India every year? Do they regret the frequent absence 
ofa national hero? 

‘It’s getting to the point where the time that I spend in India every year 
hasn’t changed that much. It used to be about four months and it was 
creeping towards three months and nine months of travelling. So, what 
I’ve eliminated by living in Spain is travelling. If a simul appeared, or a 
one-day exhibition, and I had to give it up just because it is too far from 
India, then it really hampers you. Nowadays I play about five months, I 
spend about four months in Spain roughly and three months in India. And 
I don’t see how this is going to change as long as I play actively. I think 
they are quite fine with that. Besides, if I am there for three months it also 
means that you sit and try to cram in all the food you can. I don’t usually 
get homesick for the food, but after a really long time with all kinds of cui- 
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sines you really start to long for your own food. In general I am quite flexi¬ 
ble. There are a lot of Indians who get homesick much quicker.’ 

How would you describe your po pularity in India 1 

‘A sport is meaningless unless it means something to a large number of 
people. It is generally gratifying if people outside your sport look at you 
and say, I was really happy when I woke up and I found that you had won, 
or that I saw an Indian do well. You get a lot of satisfaction out of this. I 
was hoping that people would react positively and it went beyond my ex¬ 
pectations even. Generally you could say that the day I won many people 
opened the papers, saw that I had won and were happy. If for a brief while 
you touch somebody’s life, this is nice. You could also see the hard-core 
journalists who had nothing to do with chess and who came to Tehran (the 
first rounds of the championship were held in Delhi, the final between 
Anand and Alexey Shirov took place in Tehran - DJtG) asking all kinds of 
questions and basically waiting for Anand to win, so they can write about 
that. In Delhi this was more or less the same. It’s already becoming a 
sporting accomplishment that people remember from that year. Yes, the 
year he won. Obviously at some level it is about an Indian winning and it 
has nothing to do with chess.’ 

You were also received by the Indian president. Was this a purely ceremonialfunc¬ 
tion or did he say something you will not forget? 

‘What I will not forget was that he really seemed to know all these details 
about openings. It was clear that he had really been following the games in 
the papers.’ 

The Indian press proudly wrote that with your victory chess has come home. Do you 
have any such nostalgic or romantic feelings? 

‘I thought it was a nice coincidence. It would have been delicious to win in 
India. Tehran was already a bit of a stretch, but you might argue that chess 
went from India to Persia and from there it spread over Europe. The his¬ 
torical angle is always nice. It’s nice that we invented the game and that it’s 
come back there, but the game has also changed substantially.’ 

One thing seems to be clear from the Indian newspapers: Anand is the World 
Champion and no question about that. 

‘You’d be surprised. In India one of the questions I had to answer all the 
time was, do you feel sad that Kasparov and Kramnik didn’t play? In gen¬ 
eral this issue was always in the foreground. It’s not that they were un¬ 
questioning.’ 

And what did you answer? 

‘The answer was that I think that we will never go back to a championship 
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where everybody is really happy again. Honestly, now I guess we have to 
answer the question what would have happened if Fischer had not refused 
to play Karpov and had continued to play. Karpov was the first to have 
this problem for a while. Okay, he won the title, but he wasn’t really a 
champion, and so on. But it was less of a problem then because Bobby had 
retired so completely, whereas Garry just refuses to play FIDE events. 
My answer is that I can’t change the world. The chess world has broken 
into two and there is not much I can do about it. And I prefer not to waste 
my time on things that I can’t do anything about. That was my attitude 
before and in Delhi also. This was the world championship and if people 
prefer to think otherwise, that’s fine with me.’ 

People may expect a different responsibility now that you won the world champion¬ 
ship. When Kramnik won the match in London he said that a rematch was an op¬ 
tion but that it was not the first thing we should look for. He found it his duty to at 
least try to come to some reunification of the chess world. 

‘A unification match is fine but it really goes back to this irony that in ef¬ 
fect Kramnik has seeded himself into the final of a reunification match. Or 
I have seeded myself to this final, whichever way you look at it. A reunifi¬ 
cation match is fine but if the FIDE system holds then I have to defend it 
again at the end of this year, whereas his title is more open-ended. He 
might be champion for life if Brain Games collapses. If a reunification 
match is on, fine, but I don’t exactly feel that I have to go to a referendum 
now. I feel quite legitimate. Obviously it’s never going to be what it was, 
but we have known this since 1993. I’m just fed up going back to that.’ 

I have the feeling that after two attempts at a match against Kasparov had fallen 
through you took a mental decision: Let’s forget about all this and concentrate on 
the FIDE championship, which at least is taking place. 

‘Something like that. It’s a waste of time to have to think all the time how 
to convince the world that you are the World Champion. This is not my 
point at all. I wanted to achieve a goal. Over my career I have done most of 
the other things, it’s basically about me. There is a group which will al¬ 
ways say that FIDE is this or that and another group who will say the 
FIDE is that or this. You are not going to change anyone’s mind anymore. 
People have made up their minds one way or the other. As for the rest, I 
myself wanted to play a match with Kasparov last year. I think it is fine to 
play a match once in a while, but I am not really interested in how people 
see it. I just think it’s an interesting match and if the offer is interesting I 
will play. For me it is not about a quest for unification or anything like 
that. I’m not interested anymore.’ 
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You don V feel any urge to take the initiative... 

‘Well, if I play a match with Kramnik, Kasparov will still be around and 
this rubbish will still go on. Nothing will be resolved by this match. We’ll 
play and then Kasparov will claim that he wants a chance, but he won’t 
play within FIDE, blah blah blah. I mean, I’ll be happy to play a match but 
it will resolve nothing. Perhaps after seven years of this I am more cynical. 
I think the chess world has almost got to the point where people want it 
this way.’ 

I understand the practical attitude, but when I see in interviews that you say that 
your resume is complete now and that you have achieved everything there is to 
achieve, I cannot believe that as a sportsman you don’t want to have your revenge 
for the match you lost to Kasparov in 1 995. 

‘I think it is nice, but you have to be careful about what you say. I have mi¬ 
nus scores with people I played in a club and so on. I still have minus 
scores with some of the journalists who came to cover the...’ 

That’s different. 

‘But I think that is kind of the point. It would be nice if he played the 
FIDE world championship, but this is not going to happen. So basically 
what he is saying is he only wants to play matches under his rules and his 
organisation and whatever. I might do that, but I don’t feel it’s something 
I desperately need. I would love to do it, but while it is not going to happen 
I am not going to sit and mourn about it. And I’m not going to sit and feel 
incomplete. I feel perfectly complete. If last year the match had come true 
that particular aspect would have been solved. I am doing what I can and 
what I can’t control I am not going to allow to bother me.’ 

According to a letter that FIDE has spread, I’m not supposed to call you FIDE 
World Champion, as the IOC recognises only one chess world championship. 

‘You’re welcome to call me anything you want. A lot of people will try to 
call you something to make a point. There are people who mean it genu¬ 
inely when they call me World Champion and there are also people who 
are not sure and there are people who want to say, okay basically you’re 
not it. When they say FIDE World Champion some say it innocently, 
some people will try to make a point. I am not going to waste my time try¬ 
ing to interpret them.’ 

But doesn ’t FIDE expect a certain attitude onyourpart? 

‘I have made clear what I think. I think it is much more important what 
the world at large thinks. In India this was clear and this was not just na¬ 
tionalism. In my opinion Kramnik-Kasparov was a nice match and they 
are great players. And I understand that it was a loss that they didn’t play 
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in Delhi. At the same time we’re not pretending there is a system here. 
Aside from Kramnik, me and Kasparov, nobody has had a shot at this. 
Suppose Sampras and Agassi decided that for the next io years only 
matches between them would decide the world championship. Tennis 
players would laugh their heads off, they would be rolling on the floor. In 
chess we have to take this seriously and talk about it and talk about it. But 
this happens only in chess. If Agassi and Sampras were to do this on the 
basis of their results over many years, Kuerten would never have won the 
Masters in Lisbon. And Kuerten doesn’t have to go round the whole year 
explaining... People understand there are other great players, but 
Kuerten won last year and that is the point, that’s it. We move on. In ten¬ 
nis people don’t waste their time with this nonsense. Only in chess you 
have this endless debate (leans back and sighs deeply). So...’ 

You don’t seem to be the kind of world champion who feels that he should show 
FIDE the way. At the same time these are worrying times. There is the new 
time-schedule, which I believe is anathema to most chess players, there's FIDE 
Commerce. Do you agree that these are worrying times? 

‘I think it’s a pity about this four-hour thing, to make it compulsory, be¬ 
cause we will waste a year fighting. Why not first experiment with it and 
see how it goes? But okay...’ 

Does FIDE expect you to act as their ambassador? 

‘No, not at all. I represent chess and certainly if FIDE needs me I will be 
available, but I am not going to defend the new time-control or whatever. 
That is not the point of being World Champion.’ 

How do you see thefuture ofchess? Doyou hold an optimistic or a pessimistic view? 
‘More or less optimistic. I don’t think we have done a terribly good job in 
the last decade, myself included. I don’t think this is a period we can be 
very proud of. The way people see chess, always these two squabbling fac¬ 
tions. But on the other hand it can’t hurt that it seems to be getting more 
and more popular. A lot of new countries are coming in. In India it looks 
like a lot more and the same goes for China. If chess becomes a sport with a 
large following in these two countries, this would be very exciting. Also 
you can really see that through the Internet a lot of people keep playing, 
who otherwise might have left because they don’t have time to go to the 
club. There are some grounds for optimism. We have done a fantastic job 
at shooting ourselves in the foot. If we could have shut down the game we 
would have done so by now. What can I say?’ 
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DAVID BRONSTEIN 


‘I’m not Zurich ’53 and 12-12.’ 


MOSCOW, DECEMBER 2001 

Although we haven’tmet for several years, David Bronstein has no 
patience for formalities. ‘ You ask me how I am. I could say that I am 
fine, but then I would be lying. But I’m still walking around.’ And 
taking me by the elbow, he walks briskly to a quiet comer of the 
playing hall. The expression on his face is serious. ‘I’ve got bad news 
for you’, he says as he sadly lifts his eyes to look into mine. With a 
reassuring smile I reply: ‘Yes, I know.’ For a moment he hesitates, 
finding it difficult to accept that we are talking about the same bad 
news. Then he says: ‘I cannot give you an interview.’ ‘Yes, I know’, I 
continue to reassure him. ‘But don’t worry, I don’t want to interview 
you. All I want is spend some time with you, come to your home, and 
talk.’ His stare wavers between suspicion and relief, and I add: ‘But I 
will write about it, of course.’ 

W e’re standing at the back of the vast playing hall in the Kremlin, 
where the FIDE world championship has reached the quarter fi¬ 
nals. Bronstein’s appearance has not remained unnoticed. A middle-aged 
gentleman timidly comes up to him asking for an autograph. Much to my 
surprise, Bronstein flatly refuses. I’m slightly taken aback by his refusal. 
‘Why should I give an autograph?’, he explains. ‘I’m not playing here. 
Ilyumzhinov has given several players a wild card to the championship, 
but it hasn’t occurred to him that he might also invite me. After all, I’m 
living in Moscow and I might have beaten quite a few of the participants.’ 
I have no reason to doubt him. Bronstein may be 77 now, but his mind is 
still youthfully agile. 

We return to the subject of the interview he doesn’t want to give either. 
It’s an old story. Ten years ago, in the summer of 1991 ,1 went to visit him 
in the Brussels hotel where he was staying with his wife Tatyana, during 
the Candidates’ matches. The previous day he had told me that he was 
ready to talk and invited me to a typical Russian lunch with ample food 
and drink in his hotel room. As it was, I didn’t get to ask any questions and 
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we barely touched the food and drinks that were sitting on a table as a si¬ 
lent reminder of a conversation that wasn’t to be. When I knocked on their 
door, David and Tatyana sat glued to the television set, trying to get all the 
information they could about the attempted military coup in Moscow that 
would dominate the world news for several days. It was they who asked 
the questions, and when I finally took my leave I had done little except pa¬ 
tiently translating the news flashes on Belgian and Dutch television. 

In the years that followed Bronstein kept ducking my further requests, re¬ 
ferring resignedly to our missed opportunity in Brussels. So now his bad 
news can hardly unsettle me. But there is a glimmer of hope. He knew I 
was in Moscow and has come to meet me. He mulls over the compromise I 
have suggested. ‘Okay,’ he says half-heartedly, ‘but don’t portray me as a 
disgruntled old man.’ It’s a request that he will repeat more than once to¬ 
day and in the coming days, particularly when he feels, rightly, that he has 
been complaining again. ‘Don’t get me wrong’, he will say. ‘Of course I’ve 
had a hard and bitter life, but how could I complain when so many of my 
compatriots have had much tougher lives? At least, I could travel and see 
something of the world, apart from the years when I was not allowed to go 
abroad. I could buy a nice tweed jacket or a fine shirt in England, luxuries 
that they could only dream of.’ And every time I tell him that I would not 
waste my time with him if I regarded him as some whiney old geezer who 
cribs about everything modem. The person I am interested in is one of the 
most creative grandmasters in the history of chess, who also happens to be 
a kind and gentle man with a wide range of other interests. 

Of course, saying that David Bronstein doesn’t complain would be way off 
the truth. In fact, he has a few stock complaints that you can hardly blame 
him for. His first complaint is that people never tire of reminding him of 
the unique chance he missed in the 1951 world championship match 
against Botvinnik, when he dramatically let the Patriarch escape with a tie 
and the title, after he had been a point up with only two games to go. 
‘They tell me that not winning that last game against Botvinnik was the 
biggest mistake in my lif e. They’re trying to make a monkey out of me, the 
one who played 12-12. As if I did nothing else in my career. I played so 
many competitions and gave exhibitions in most of the republics, which 
meant something to these people. Not because I was a champion, but 
because I let them enjoy chess. ’ 

The other milestone in his career that he is sick and tired of hearing about 
is the book he wrote on the Zurich 1953 Candidates tournament, a classic 
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which is almost unanimously hailed as one of the absolute highlights in 
chess literature. ‘People come up to me and think they can please me by 
saying how much they liked this book. And I ask them if they have the 
feeling that they themselves have learned something over the past years.’ 

While we are leaving the FIDE championship he embarks on one of his 
other favourite topics, the alleged complexity of chess. ‘It’s a myth which I 
believe originated with Alekhine and Capablanca. At that time there were 
not that many strong players and they were held in tremendous esteem. 
Which suited them fine, so they began to cultivate this idea of an incredi¬ 
bly difficult game. This assumption has survived to this day. Kasparov 
says that only very few top players have this smell for chess.’ He touches 
his nose in mock arrogance and continues: ‘What nonsense. Chess is an 
easy game to learn. I remember a lecture I gave for a gathering of execu¬ 
tives at Hewlett Packard. I told them that I couldn’t believe it. We put a 
man on the moon, but we still play chess.’ He looks at me, smiling expec¬ 
tantly: ‘That was not an introductory remark they had expected from a 
chess grandmaster.’ 

He is not a great friend of Kasparov’s. The simuls that Kasparov plays 
against national teams don’t impress him: ‘These opponents cannot play 
normally. There’s always this feeling that there is something behind their 
backs. I could play like that against Kasparov, Kramnik and Anand, why 
not?’ He is equally dismissive of the match Kasparov and Kramnik are 
playing in the Hall of Columns: ‘It’s shameless to play for 500.000 dollars 
in a city where the average citizen makes 200 dollars a month. If they really 
wanted to do something let them play at six boards simultaneously against 
each other like I did and offer the spectators some entertainment.’ Again I 
feel tempted to raise some objection, but wisely remain silent. 

As we walk down the stairs of the Kremlin congress centre, he points at 
the portraits of the World Champions that have been hung there for the 
occasion: ‘I don’t belong in this gallery of great chess names. I’ve always 
been different, always gone my own way. Actually I am glad that I didn’t 
become World Champion, because then my picture would also be there. 
It’s like a prison. You’re World Champion and people see you as a statis¬ 
tic. That’s why I also hate these encyclopaedias. They give your birth 
year, the year you died and your results. I’m more than just a few num¬ 
bers. I’m not Zurich ‘53 and 12-12.’ 

Before we leave the building we collect our coats in the cloakroom. Char¬ 
acteristically, Bronstein tells one of the ladies in charge that he feels em- 
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barrassed that she has to go 
and fetch his coat. I don’t get 
the impression that she un¬ 
derstands what he means. 
Outside it’s freezing cold, 
somewhere around minus 15 
Celsius. He’s put on gloves 
and an imposing fur hat and 
looks disapprovingly at my 
bare head: ‘How can you be so 
careless? You should look af¬ 
ter your brain.’ He is right, of 
course, but it’s only a short 
walk to the entrance of the 
metro, where we take the 
train to the Kropotkinskaya 
station close to his home. 

He’s still not sure that it’s 
such a good plan to go there. 
His flat is in disorder and is 
hardly a place to receive a 
guest. But, oh well, that’s 
what I wanted, so let’s go. Bronstein lives on the third floor of a well-kept 
apartment building. With two rooms and a kitchen I guess that it must be 
quite a reasonable place for Russian standards. Sometimes his wife 
Tatyana comes over from Minsk, where she lives. Sometimes he goes to 
Minsk. Perhaps he should settle there, but in Minsk there is nothing for 
him. Before we go into his study he shows me the boxes filled with hun¬ 
dreds of maps and folders that he keeps in his bedroom, part of the chaos 
that drives Tatyana to despair when she stays in Moscow. He randomly 
takes out a few folders containing his correspondence with Euwe, newspa¬ 
per clippings, letters from organisers and many more things that I would 
love to have a closer look at. Most of his books he keeps in his study, which 
is far less chaotic than he wanted me to believe, although here too, side-ta¬ 
bles are stacked high with clippings and letters. On the couch he keeps 
several notebooks containing literally hundreds of telephone numbers and 
addresses of people he has met on his travels or who have written to him 
asking him for some kind of favour. 

As I begin my inspection of his book shelves, he starts picking up maga- 
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zines and books that he wants to show. In a report of one of his exhibitions 
in an American magazine he has marked a passage in which the writer 
stresses how delighted the amateur chess players were by the attention 
that the visiting grandmaster lavished on them. The simul finished at 2 
a.m., but Bronstein had continued talking to anyone interested for another 
two hours. In conclusion the reporter writes that Bronstein was not only a 
great chess personality but also a great person. 

He’s also proud about an article that the Russian sports magazine Sport 
Ekspress dedicated to his 75th birthday. Well, not about everything that is 
written in it, but certainly about the heading: David Bronstein, The Virus 
ofFreedom. 

Once he starts showing me noteworthy passages, the room seems to be full 
with books and magazines that have been waiting for this moment. In a 
pre-war Dutch chess magazine he finds an announcement for a tournament 
where the players will get 20 minutes for the entire game: ‘You see, these 
quicker lime-controls weren’t my invention at all. In Holland they already 
played like this in the twenties.’ Bronstein has always been a staunch advo¬ 
cate of faster time-controls. ‘Many years ago I began to write down how 
much time I spent on my moves and afterwards checked the connection be¬ 
tween the quality of the moves and the speed at which they were made. I 
found that generally you play better when you follow your intuition.’ 

There are many other books besides the ones on chess. English literature, 
dictionaries, encyclopaedias, books on art, politics and history randomly 
fill the shelves. He picks out an old manual of mathematics. ‘I bow deeply 
to these people, because they made progress in their field. But what new is 
there to be discovered in chess? I’ve always had a great admiration for sci¬ 
ence, but I ended up in chess because I could play well. It’s a trap. Chess 
should give people pleasure.’ 

And he starts telling how he explained in a beginners’ book that he is still 
proud of, but which his admirers rarely mention, how you should see the 
chess board. Essentially, there are eight ranks of which White occupies 
four and Black three. The fifth rank is normally vacant. ‘It’s like a soccer 
field. If you want to attack you have to cross the middle line, the equator. 
That’s how I played.’ And in one go he opens an old chess book and shows 
a picture of Labourdonnais. With twinkling eyes he says: ‘I like the way he 
looks and the way he played. I’ve always said that I was a pupil of 
Labourdonnais.’ The twinkle disappears when I ask if he himself has had 
any followers: ‘No, I don’t have any followers. No one looks at chess like I 
did. These youngsters are only playing for money.’ 
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David Bronstein 
in 1963 . 


And almost in the same breath he switches to Botvinnik: ‘What was so 
special about what I did? Just because I showed that I could play against 
Botvinnik, which no one felt was possible. After the draw in the first game 
of the match people were impressed that I had managed to draw against 
the great Botvinnik. They were even more surprised when there was an¬ 
other draw and then two more. They say that Keres might have been 
world champion. I found a book from before the War in which Keres 
writes that he cannot imagine that he will ever play successfully against 
Botvinnik. Such awe. How could you ever become world champion then? 
The only thing I did was show that it was possible.’ And in a resigned 
voice he adds: ‘And so if you don’t win this match you are not one of these 
great champions. Because of half a point.’ 

He walks over to the cupboard opposite his library and opens a door. 
There are various editions of all the books he has written. ‘Yes, these are 
my books. But what significance do they have? Of course, I know that 
there are people who admire me, but what’s that to me? It’s some vacuum, 
it’s somewhere else, because I don’t know these people.’ 

On the central table sits an impressive new computer. Together with Rus¬ 
sian journalist Sergey Voronkov he is working on a new book, reminis¬ 
cences about his travels and annotations to all the games he played against 
computers in the Aegon tournaments in The Hague. ‘I’m writing this 
book out of gratitude to my friends in Holland, for their hospitality. What 
do you think, will anyone be interested?’ 

The next day Bronstein comes to pick me up at the Kropotkinskaya metro 
station. On the phone I had stressed that there was no such need, as I 
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would easily find my way to his home, but he wouldn’t hear of it. When I 
get off the train I understand why. In his hands he has an extra pair of 
gloves and a woolly hat. Back home he immediately heads for a stack of 
clippings and other items he has selected to show to me. Contained in a 
red leather folder is a diploma that he received from the City of Moscow 
on the occasion of his 6oth birthday. It was accompanied by 200 dollars 
and fills him with visible pride, most likely because it still dates from So¬ 
viet times, when the society he feels he served had not yet collapsed to be 
replaced by a cruel kind of capitalism that has left the country without free 
medical care and education. When he turned 75, he was presented with a 
similar diploma, signed by Mayor Luzhkov, which seems to have less 
significance for him. 

The next item is a newspaper with Karpov on the front page. ‘Look, this 
was published in a special extra edition immediately after Fischer had 
failed to meet FIDE’s deadline for the world championship match. Here it 
reads, Karpov World Champion.’ With subdued sarcasm he comments: 
‘And all this attention for him getting the title without playing.’ 

One of the folders contains letters from Keres. I ask whether he and Keres 
were friends. He thinks briefly and then replies: ‘They sometimes say that 
you have to share dinner with someone for 40 years before you can say that 
you are friends. Let me say that I forgave him for playing for two years in 
wartime Germany, a country that prosecuted the Jews. I forgave him, but 
I don’t have the feeling that Keres understood that I did.’ 

Somehow I get the impression that he mentions Keres so often out of 
some strange kind of rivalry, because the Estonian, more than anyone else, 
is seen as a tragic victim of history who might have been world champion 
if his life had been less burdensome. Perhaps this reputation is painful to 
Bronstein, who has had his own share of sadness and sorrow. When I make 
a remark to that effect, he reacts instantly: ‘I don’t understand why they 
think Keres so tragic. There were so many countries where I never played 
a normal tournament and where he went three or four times. And all the 
privileges he had in Tallinn. When after the war people discussed who 
might fight for the vacant world title he was mentioned often enough. I 
wasn’t, but in all important competitions I finished ahead of him and I 
beat him in all our crucial encounters.’ 

In the kitchen the Russian lunch that we failed to enjoy in 1991 is waiting, 
but before we move there Bronstein suggests that he show me a game. 
That’s what he likes to do, divert people with the joy that the beauty of 
chess can give. Gratefully I accept his proposal and we sit down at a fine 
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Staunton set, a replica of the set Fischer and Spassky played with, pre¬ 
sented to him on a visit to Reykjavik. He briefly hesitates which game to 
show and then plays the moves of a miniature he won with the black pieces 
as a fourteen-year-old: 

i.e4 es 2.f4 ef4 3.<S}f3 £)f6 4.es £)h5 5.^03 d6 6..&C4 des 7-£)e5 WI14 
8.^fi &.e 6 9.iLe6 <£)g3 io.&gi £ic 5 u.d4 ^4 £ie2 13.^e2 

#ei mate. 

With a smile he recalls the pleasure he felt when he discovered an original 
mating combination that he had never seen before. 

After he has returned the pieces to their initial positions, we remain sitting 
at the chess board. Curious about some other games from his career, I cau¬ 
tiously hint at the often discussed dramatic developments in the last two 
games of his match against Botvinnik. For a moment he doesn’t seem to 
hear, but then he suddenly half-exclaims: ‘Of course I was afraid to beat 
Botvinnik! Just imagine what that would mean! He was a monument, the 
pride of the Soviet rulers. Who won several Soviet championships 
(Bronstein picks up the a-pawn and emphatically puts it down on a4) Who 
played successfully against the world elite in Nottingham in 1936! (The 
b-pawn is put on b4) Who won the tournament in Moscow in 1935! 
(The c-pawn goes to C4) Who came out victorious in Groningen in 1946! 
(The d-pawn lands on d4) Who sent a telegram to the great leader Stalin! 
(The e-pawn goes to e4) Who brought them the world championship in 
1948! (The f-pawn is moved to f4) Who was a loyal supporter of the sys¬ 
tem! (The g-pawn is put on g4) Who received a car for his victory! (The 
h-pawn is put on the last vacant square on the fourth rank) And who was I? 
A simple boy from the country.’ 

So I ask him a direct question: was it on purpose that he didn’t win the last 
game? Absent-mindedly he dismisses the suggestion, ‘No, no, it was just a 
bad variation.’ Was it a subconscious block, then, that got the better of 
him? He looks up. ‘For me it was not so important. I can tell you that the 
evening before, at ten to twelve, I visited my friend Vainstain, although 
now of course he says he doesn’t remember. He said, David you are going 
to win. And I told him, it doesn’t matter that much to me.’ 

I continue my own train of thought and observe that it looked as if he had 
enough protection not to have to be afraid of beating Botvinnik. After all 
he was a member of the KGB chess club Dynamo. ‘That was not the prob¬ 
lem, because I was liked. People liked me. I was popular. You see, the Dy¬ 
namo club had all kinds of sports and only a small chess section. Normally, 
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when you entered that club as a soldier you would leave as a captain, but I 
came in as a soldier and left as a soldier.’ Then he admits there were other 
reasons why he didn’t aspire to be world champion. ‘At that time I was 
considering a divorce. Yes, I was in love with another girl. But suppose I 
would win the title, then I would be famous and when you were famous a 
divorce was out of the question. And what else would happen to me if I 
was famous? My father had been in prison for seven years. I would be in 
the press and every time they would start about my father.’ 

As we move to the kitchen, he says that before we eat or drink anything he 
wants a matter settled that has greatly upset him. In an interview in New 
In Chess in 1995 Viktor Kortchnoi talked about the campaign that Stalin 
started in 1952 against Soviet doctors, most of whom were Jews. He 
wanted to present them as the driving forces behind a huge Jewish con¬ 
spiracy against Communism. Kortchnoi related that in order to support 
this campaign the Ministery of Internal Affairs drafted a public letter in¬ 
criminating the doctors, which ‘well-known Jewish people’ were asked to 
sign. As far as Kortchnoi remembered, Botvinnik refused to sign, but 
Bronstein did. With growing anger and indignation Bronstein gives his 
side of the story: ‘Kortchnoi says strange things. First he says that he 
heard rumours about a letter and almost immediately after that he states 
that he is sure that Botvinnik refused to sign this letter, but that Bronstein 
was in a difficult situation and signed it. Let me say that I never heard of 
this letter and according to me it never existed. I don’t think that he has 
the right to stab me in the back after the things I have done for him. It’s 
typical of Russian grandmasters who have gone to the West. They are so 
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proud that they fled and we are the idiots who stayed behind. They all 
walk with their noses in the air. At that time Kortchnoi was just a young 
chicken. I want the readers of your magazine to know that this is all his 
fantasy. I’m writing this book where I have just finished a really nice chap¬ 
ter about Kortchnoi and I don’t want to spoil the book by including this 
episode, but your readers should know. Where does he get the right to talk 
about me like that? A famous Jew. I wasn’t, at least that was not how I saw 
myself. I considered myself a Soviet citizen.’ He remains annoyed and gets 
up to fetch a book that deals with the period called Stalin’s War against the 
Jews and subtitled ‘The doctors’ plot and the Soviet solution’, published 
in 1990. He quickly finds the page he is looking for and insists that I read 
the passage he indicates. It says that it was Stalin’s wish to have such a 
letter to make his campaign a success, but that there is no evidence at all 
that it ever materialised. 

Once he has this off his chest, it’s time for cheese, salmon and bread. And 
vodka, of which he only takes a tiny drop, as his doctor has forbidden him 
to drink. He relaxes and his face suddenly reminds me of the photos of the 
young Bronstein as he begins to tell stories. ‘You know, some years ago I 
suddenly realised that actually it was a good thing that they didn’t treat me 
with due respect at the closing dinner of my match with Botvinnik. I was 
seated at the bottom of the table, even the arbiters had more prominent 
seats. During dinner all important guests were asked to say a few words. 
Also Keres, who ended with a loudly proclaimed Long live the Commu¬ 
nist Party and the Soviet Union! This was the bit that Botvinnik forgot. 
He only thanked certain people, and I think that this was the reason why 
he failed to get two of the major Soviet honours later. Fortunately they 
forgot to ask me to say something. I had never thought about this, but it 
was only a few years ago that it occurred to me that I was quite lucky not to 
be asked.’ 

Taking another tiny drop of vodka he begins to explain how he always 
tried to introduce certain possibilities in the position by upsetting the bal¬ 
ance with a quirky move. But not at all cost: ‘I would sacrifice a knight, but 
there would always be some emergency exit. A perpetual or I might give a 
pawn and reach a draw some way. But I might also win, and of course I lost 
sometimes. I remember sacrificing my queen against Smyslov. The mo¬ 
ment I played it I knew that it was incorrect, but that day there were so 
many spectators and I wanted to offer them some fun.’ 

I wonder if this seemingly light-hearted attitude is not contrary to the leg- 
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endary seriousness of his approach at the start of a game, when he would 
often think for 15 minutes or more on his first move? ‘That was just to be¬ 
come quiet. When you came to the tournament hall there were always so 
many people who wanted to speak to you briefly. At the board I would 
take some time to switch to the game. Sometimes five minutes, sometimes 
ten, but also half an hour. But then I was thinking about what course the 
game might take. I’d be thinking about which variation he might play in 
which opening and whether I was in the mood for that. But once I made 
up my mind I played quite quickly, and pretty soon my opponents would 
catch up with me in time. I always wanted to have some creative position, 
in which there were... (looks at me, searching for the right word) like in 
the red light district... ’ 

Many opportunities? 

‘Yes, many opportunities!’ And laughing he holds out his hand, which I 
slap instinctively. It turns out to be the right reaction. ‘That’s what they 
do in Georgia. When someone says something you fully agree with you 
reach out your hand and after the other has slapped your hand you slap 
his.’ Which, in the light mood that has descended on the table, we will 
now do at regular intervals. 

He didn’t want his play to be too serious. ‘You know how Botvinnik would 
come to the board.’ He takes on a severe and serious mien and does a won- 
derful impression. ‘He’d sit down, make a move, write it down and then 
cross his arms in front of him and sit there like a statue. Alexander (Eng¬ 
lish master C.H.O’D. Alexander - DJtG) once told me that when he 
played him and Botvinnik sat there after he had made his first move, his 
first impulse was to simply resign.’ 

He repeats that he has always been in favour of quicker chess, where you 
have to follow your feeling, your instinct: ‘That’s what I’ve always had, an 
immediate understanding of any position I was confronted with. Kramnik 
said that he plays for nuances (pronounced with mocking dignity), which 
leads to very boring chess. You play a3 and pull a very serious face. If you 
play quickly you cannot exploit these minimal advantages and this results 
in far more exciting games. Botvinnik wrote an article about why Fischer 
beat Spassky. Because he played so quickly. Spassky was used to sit down 
and relax after every move, but here, boom!, came Fischer’s move and 
there was no time to relax.’ 

When after lunch we return to his study his cheerful mood vanishes. He 
resents Kasparov, who allegedly said after he won the title that chess was 
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now going to a new level and that chess before the war had been kindergar¬ 
ten chess. ‘He forgets that they invented all the moves that these days still 
are being played.’ And he picks up a pre-war magazine which contains a 
game of his. ‘You see, here I played g4 against the Dragon. That was my 
idea. I already played it then.’ Bronstein believes that his generation was 
more talented. He fetches a book about the 1955 USA-USSR match and 
shows an article that Euwe wrote about the players. About Bronstein he 
notes that his book about Zurich 1953, his match against Botvinnik and all 
the tournaments he has won so far would be more than enough for any 
man’s life, but that there is still more to come. According to Euwe, 
Bronstein thinks ahead 15 moves where other grandmasters think ahead 5 
moves and that therefore he plays ‘superchess’. 

Having closed the USSR-USA match book he opens a Colombian chess 
magazine from the early fifties in which the editor writes at the end of one 
of his games: ‘It is for this kind of game that many believe that Bronstein is 
the strongest player in the world.’ Bronstein looks up and with wonderful 
frankness says: ‘Yes, Ibelievethat I was the strongest in the world.’ 

When I am putting on my coat to leave he is still pensive. ‘You know, I’ve 
always tried to carry the weight of keeping chess creative on my shoulders, 
like Atlas carried the heavens. But what has it brought me? I was always 
willing to play anywhere and to entertain people with the creative joy of 
chess. I was the best player, but I also played the Moscow championship, 
which few strong grandmasters deigned to attend. I trained 
Chiburdanidze for two months, I gave simuls and exhibitions. I wrote 
books, also for beginners, which is something few top players do. And now 
this country has changed and robbed me of a decent pension. In Soviet 
times a player like me would have a pension that was five times that of a 
doctor. The first thing Putin did, his first decree, was to make sure that 
Yeltsin and his family could not be prosecuted for anything they had done. 
Now what country is this? Chess is an intellectual trap. The career span of 
most players now is ten years. In these ten years you can finish two studies 
and be a doctor or whatever. Instead they think quite something of them¬ 
selves as you see them sitting there. And why? Because they push a pawn 
frome2 toe4.’ 

On the day that I am to fly back to Amsterdam I return for a last brief visit. 
This time he has put on a suit and tie. He wasn’t too happy with the 
sweater he was wearing when I took some pictures yesterday. Still, he isn’t 
overly eager when I shoot some new photos in this more appropriate at- 
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tire. He says that he doesn’t like to see himself in photographs, but he con¬ 
fesses that he has always been proud of his eyes. And so I also try to take 
some photos of his eyes, which are not really a success as my camera is low 
on batteries. We get up and inevitably end up in front of his books again. I 
tell him that just like chess, books are also a trap. You keep buying them in 
the hope that they will automatically prolong your life, as you are sure that 
one day you will read them all. A broad smile crosses his face and silently 
he extends his upturned hand to be slapped once again. 

He wants to give another justification for his tireless efforts to keep the 
creativity in chess alive. From a row of bigger books that are mainly on art 
he takes H.J.R. Murray’s monumental History of Chess and turns to the fi¬ 
nal chapter on the most recent developments that the English historian 
described in his opus magnum of 1913. There it is and he reads it out 
aloud: ‘The Modern School is the direct result of the modern Tourna¬ 
ment system, which penalizes a player heavily for the loss of a game. When 
the result of each round depends upon a single game, the player naturally 
declines to risk anything by a direct attack when the failure of the attack 
will leave him with a compromised position. The Modern School is essen¬ 
tially safety play.’ Bronstein is satisfied: ‘You see, he already noticed this 
then.’ 

Having put the book back he rummages in a drawer of the cupboard and 
takes out a portrait of Pushkin. There are many more of the same portraits 
underneath it. He asks me if I want to have one. He found them in Minsk, 
they only cost two kopeks a piece. First he bought one, but when he went 
back the next day and saw that none of the others had been sold he bought 
twenty more. ‘I couldn’t stand the idea that no one was interested in our 
greatest poet.’ 

As our conversation once again drifts back to the old days, he suddenly 
takes a decision and says almost belligerently: ‘You know what? Shall I 
show you this famous 23rd game?’ I am stunned, but obviously I agree and 
he starts looking for a book that has the score of the ill-fated game that has 
kept haunting him all his life. ‘First I have to find the moves somewhere. 
Of course I don’t know them by heart. I haven’t looked at this game for 
ages.’ We sit down at his chess board and with the book that he has found 
in his hands he begins to execute the cautious opening moves with which 
Botvinnik wanted to fight for a win in his last white game. Bronstein looks 
at the unassuming white set-up and wonders sarcastically: ‘Is this the way 
to play for a win by a world champion?’ I refrain from mentioning 
Kasparov’s approach in the last game of his match against Karpov in Se- 
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ville and quietly watch Bronstein playing through the game. Indeed there 
is little to enjoy, and I nod understandingly when he says that he got bored 
with the position and that this boredom made him careless. That’s why he 
failed to play 23...£^5, which as Botvinnik later pointed out would have 
still given Black enough play for a draw. Black’s position gradually be¬ 
comes critical and after Botvinnik’s powerful 44.ji.g3! he is lost. Before he 
plays the game through till the end, Bronstein cannot stop himself: ‘And 
so this one move makes all the difference. One move gives people the right 
to look at you as a completely different person.’ When we get up to go to 
the kitchen for a last bite and a last drop of vodka, he makes his point once 
again: ‘Just because you didn’t become World Champion everything 
you’ve ever done is put in a completely different perspective. There are 
many strong grandmasters, but apparently none of them can compare to 
these great champions.’ 

He knows that I am about to leave and doesn’t like the prospect that soon I 
will be writing about our talks. He doesn’t want to be portrayed as a com¬ 
plaining old person. Why should he complain? ‘I was born in 1924 .1 did 
not have to go into the war because of bad eyesight, but they say that of my 
generation between two and five million perished. My own estimate is 
closer to ten million. ’ 

Did you have thefeeling that you mere also living for those mho died? 

‘Yes, I’ve always felt that very strongly.’ 

He doesn’t want to begin about it himself, so I pour us another tiny drop 
of vodka and tell him bluntly: ‘David, it doesn’t matter what I am going to 
write about you. You will not like it anyway. As you’ve never liked most of 
what has been written about you. Because no one could possibly present a 
complete picture of what you think or who you are. Of course, in a way 
you are right, but still I feel that this should not stop me from writing 
about you.’ 

When I put on my coat he dons his fur hat and accompanies me down the 
stairs to the front door of his apartment building. Casting a last disapprov¬ 
ing look at my uncovered head he kisses me three times on the cheek. 
We’ve no idea when and if we will meet again. But I hope it will be soon 
that he starts telling me about all the things that I never should have 
written. 
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VIKTOR KORTCHNOI 


‘This was not only a plot against Fischer!’ 


BLED, NOVEMBER 2002 

Tigran Petrosian won it and went on to challenge World Champion 
Mikhail Botvinnik, but the 1962 Curasao Candidates’ tournament will 
always be mainly associated with Bobby Fischer. Disgusted and 
frustrated by the combined Soviet efforts to stop his meteoric rise, the 
American turned his back on the world championship and didn’t come 
back until FIDE introduced a fairer system, which included 
Candidates’ matches. Today we know that Fischer’s accusations were 
spot-on, but that doesn’t mean that we have the full picture of what 
happened 40 years ago. On the eve of his second visit to Curafao, 

Viktor Kortchnoi (71) explains that Fischer wasn’t the only victim and 
that he himself suffered just as much from the machinations of 
Petrosian and his cunning wife Rona. 

T ime heals all wounds, or so they say. Viktor Kortchnoi agrees that for 
him the Curafao Candidates’ tournament is an old wound and that 
he can now speak about those wondrous two(!) months in 1962 without 
any bitterness. We’re sitting in a quiet corner of the lobby of the Park Ho¬ 
tel in Bled, one week before he is to return to the island that he left with so 
many painful memories four decades ago. The grand old man is in a good 
mood. He’s been thinking about what he wants to say and is looking for¬ 
ward to telling his side of the story - and settle a few scores in the process. 
When I start off with a question about the Interzonal in Stockholm that 
preceded the Curafao Candidates’ tournament he sneers: ‘In the notes to 
my game against Fischer from Stockholm I develop the rather revolution¬ 
ary theory that even a splendid chess player is capable of producing negli¬ 
gent or botched work! Like Fischer with the analysis of this game in My 60 
Memorable Games! He must have thought that the public would be happy 
with anything he did.’ 

Stockholm was the prologue to the drama that unfolded in the Caribbean. 
In the Swedish capital Fischer baffled the world by coming out on top, 
two and a half points ahead of Geller and Petrosian. The Soviet chess es- 
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tablishment looked on in shock, but didn’t panic, as Kortchnoi points out: 
‘Certainly the leading chess players like Geller and Petrosian felt threat¬ 
ened and wanted to do something to prevent Fischer from winning the 
Candidates’ tournament. But I want to stress that this was a private initia¬ 
tive, not something initiated by the authorities, as happened later, when 
Fischer came to be seen as a danger for the entire Soviet chess school.’ 

There was not much time to worry then, anyway. The Interzonal finished 
on March 7, the Candidates’ tournament started on May 1, a remarkably 
short interval between two such events. For Kortchnoi it was the first en¬ 
counter with a tropical climate and he had no idea what to expect. Perhaps 
he was more worried that compared to Stockholm or other European cities 
the small island might be a rather dull place that would soon lose its 
charm. But in general he felt optimistic: ‘I had a fairly good score against 
most of the participants and I expected to be successful.’ 

From Moscow the Soviets flew to Amsterdam, from where they contin¬ 
ued their trip to Cura9ao by KLM. A couple of weeks later their wives 
joined them and stayed till the end of the tournament. Compared to the 
armies of doctors, psychologists, KGB agents, trainers and what have 
you, that the Soviets sent to important chess events in later years, the 
1962 delegation was quite modest. ‘Averbakh was the chief of the delega¬ 
tion, and there was only one non-chess player, a man called Gorshkov, 
who, as I learned from unconfirmed sources, was a colonel in the KGB. 
And we had one trainer, Boleslavsky. The duty of this man Gorshkov 
was to watch the behaviour of the chess players and at the same time to 
collect information on the countries where they stayed. Like a spy. After 
the tournament I was accused of playing in the casino. Which was true. I 





lost a game, I was upset and I wanted to do something to distract my 
mind. This was put in my files and for many years they reminded me of 
my bad behaviour in Curafao. On the other hand, and this was certainly 
not in line with Soviet behaviour abroad either, Averbakh had a lover 
there, a local girl, and he did not hide it. Everyone could see it, including 
this KGB man. Which proved to me that, like a KGB man, Averbakh 
was allowed to do what he liked and that he had connections with the se¬ 
cret service of the Soviet Union. (With lots of emphasis) And you can 
write this, I insist! It is already many years ago and when he reads it, let 
him answer.’ 

How was the atmosphere between the players? Were you all staying in the same hotel? 
‘Yes, we all stayed in the same hotel, a fine hotel with good air-condition¬ 
ing. We didn’t prepare together, but we had Boleslavsky, who could help 
anyone of us. Although at that time, I think, he was already with 
Petrosian. (Continues with all the sarcasm he can muster) So, you could 
work with Boleslavsky, but you shouldn’t forget that he might give the 
fruits of his labour to his boss.’ 

How could i t be that Petrosian, as an Armenian, became so powerful that he was in 
fact managing this tournament? 

‘Every nationality and every Soviet republic had its lobby group in the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party. A very powerf ul man in the 
Armenian lobby, who of course denied that he belonged to this lobby, was 
Anastas Mikoian, a highly influential person in the Party machine. He 
must have been a very clever man, because he managed to live and to rule 
during Stalin and under many of his successors.’ 

Initially the tournament went well for you. Halfway through, after two legs, you 
were topping the table. At that point there was a two-week break that the players 
spent on another Caribbean island, St. Maarten. Wasn't that a bit weird? 

‘It had been stipulated beforehand that we all go to St. Maarten to relax. 
But for us Europeans this was no great relaxation. The same tropical cli¬ 
mate, everyone had a hut and we hardly met or talked with each other. I 
don’t remember any friendly talks. Not even with Tal, although we were 
fairly friendly at the time.’ 

But then he was not feeling too well... 

‘Okay, but he could have told me that he wasn’t feeling too well and we 
might have discussed this, but he didn’t. I remember that Tal’s wife vis¬ 
ited us, but she was the only one. We felt some animosity from the others, 
Petrosian and his wife and Geller and his wife. There was tension and we 
sensed that something was wrong.’ 
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It took you quite a while before you realised what was going on... 

‘1 saw what was happening at the end o f the second leg, yeah. ’ 

At that point there were foreign journalists who even believed you were part of the 
plot. Why did it take you so long to realise what was going on? 

‘When I saw one game between Geller and Petrosian end in a draw this 
was normal, but when the next one followed and Geller also drew with 
Keres, I understood that there was a net around me. I got my first suspi¬ 
cions before the end of the first leg, when I saw that Geller and Keres had¬ 
n’t played at all. I asked Geller, ‘You make draws without playing, who are 
you going to beat in this way?’ And he said, ‘You!’, although he had a very 
bad score against me. Then I began to understand that in the long run he 
would get the advantage over me, as he would have eight games without 
playing. I did not realize that their pact was directed against all the young 
participants in the tournament. And at the end of the day, I was a Soviet 
citizen. I could not condemn them in the Soviet press for making short 
draws. The only person who could say this was Fischer, and this is what 
he did. But he only looked at it from his own perspective and thought that 
the whole plot was directed against him personally, whereas if you look at 
it closely, all of us, Tal, me and Fischer were enemies of these people, who 
were slightly older and who had different views on chess and fighting.’ 

Is this the general misperception of the tournament? That everyone speaks about the 
combine against Fischer, whereas it was against Fischer, you... 

‘Yes, that’s right. Maybe the original idea for this plot was bom when 
Fischer became so dangerous after the Stockholm tournament. But then 
(in a mocking voice) they took the broader view and saw the great talent 
Tal. And they wondered, “Who are we, Petrosian and Geller? Just some 
old hands.’” 

What was the idea behind the strategy? To have either Geller or Petrosian as the 
winner or to have Petrosian as the winner? 

‘(Laughs) I believe it was Petrosian’s and his wife’s idea to have this plot, 
and Geller was an essential ally. Then they recruited Keres, who was 
about 12 years older, perhaps by persuading him to do something against 
Fischer, not against any of the other Soviets.’ 

The reward for his loyalty was that they betrayed him in the penultimate round, 
when they helped Benko , of all people, with the analysis of his adjourned game 
against Keres. 

‘This was outrageous, because Benko was a defector, he had run away/ 
Normally the Soviets would have nothing to do with such a person. In this 
Peculiar situation Mrs. Petrosian didn’t hesitate to organise the analysis of 
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his adjourned game. Why her? Firstly, because she was fluent in English, 
and Petrosian wasn’t. And secondly, if the authorities questioned this con¬ 
tact with Benko, Petrosian could always say that it had just been his wife. 
And so it happened that Keres, who previously had won seven games 
without a single draw against Benko, failed to draw in a position that was 
even slightly better for him and lost. Because he had not expected such a 
perfect analysis.’ 

Did hefind out there and then? 

‘Later, certainly. But what could he expect from a liar like Petrosian, such 
a devious person? Yes, it was done in exemplary fashion by Petrosian, first 
to eliminate Fischer and me and Tal and then to eliminate his allies 
(laughs his famous grating laugh).’ 

After the two-week break on St. Maarten, you, the leader, lost four games in a row. 
This probably invited Fischer to say that you were appointed as the victim in the 
Soviet delegation. What is your own explanationfor this sudden collapse? 

‘Does this mean that I was also appointed to blunder a piece against 
Fischer himself? (Laughs merrily) I was winning that game!’ 

Blundering this piece was very clever, because it removed the suspicions about the 
other games. 

‘(Laughs loudly) Ah, I see, so I did it on purpose. No, I was not aware of 
this, but again, Fischer’s behaviour towards the Soviets and his views of 
me are difficult to explain. I think he later revised his views about my role 
in Curafao, and he always treated me with respect. I believe this was not 
only due to my chess understanding but also due to the sincerity he felt in 
me.’ 

How did you converse with Fischer? How good wasy our English in the early 60s? 

‘I spoke much worse than now, but already in Stockholm I could speak to 
Fischer and he would understand me and vice versa. There are many 
stages of knowing a language, particularly as the English language is the 
easiest one to talk badly in (laughs). Seriously, if you speak bad French, 
you won’t get far.’ 

It has often been said that Fischer could read Russian chess literature, but I take it 
that he didn V speak Russian? 

‘He pretended to speak Russian, Serbo-Croatian and Spanish. I witnessed 
him speaking Spanish to Fidel Castro, and although I was not qualified to 
judge the quality of his Spanish... It is known that he read Soviet chess lit¬ 
erature, but to read is one thing, to talk is another. But perhaps he could 
understand something. In any case he never dared to speak Russian with 
anyone. When I once met him in Yugoslavia, he said that that day he had 
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gone to the tailor’s and ‘the tailor’s’ he said in Serbo-Croatian. So he knew 
some Serbo-Croatian, but I never heard him speak it. But there were ru¬ 
mours... On the other hand, speaking about Fischer, we all know that he 
has a very high IQ. But this may indicate his real strength of mind or his 
ability to develop such a mind. ’ 

At that point Kortchnoi spots Boris Ivkov in the lobby and with a loud 
‘Bora!’ he asks him about Fischer’s Serbo-Croatian. With a telling smile 
Ivkov dismisses the idea and instead names a number of players who spoke 
or speak Serbo-Croatian: Petrosian, Kortchnoi, Tal, Pachman, Hort, and 
Smejkal. 

We were talking about your collapse after the forced holiday on St. Maarten. What 
was your own ex planation? 

‘I was not used to the tropics. During this vacation in St. Maarten the 
air-conditioning in our hut wasn’t working well and I had trouble breath¬ 
ing. These two weeks sealed my fate. Let’s say, as a Swiss citizen I would 
haverefused togotoSt. Maarten.’ 

Everything Petrosian did seemed so calculated and premeditated. Five rounds from 
the end he predicted that the one who was not going to lose any more games was go¬ 
ing to win the tournament and that’s exactly what happened. 

‘But he also played well. Although I was not friendly with him, I had to ac¬ 
knowledge his fantastic understanding of chess. At that time he was close 
to being the very best player in the Soviet Union. Let’s say, Tal was Soviet 
champion twice and in both cases Petrosian was behind him. And then I 
was champion of the Soviet Union and again he came second. He did not 
have much of a fighting spirit, which is why it was important that his wife 
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was with him. She was the one who maintained and used his links with the 
Armenian lobby in the Central Committee of the Communist Party.’ 

In a way Curasao 1962 was the perfect tournament to turn into a novel. There’s 
Fischer who sees his dream fall to pieces. There's Tal, who turns up too ill to play 
after his match against Botvinnik and who has to withdraw. There's Keres with an¬ 
other poignant episode in his tragic life. There's Petrosian with his intrigues and his 
drawing pact. Which role would you see for yourself in this novel? In a report of the 
event I read that 'the 31-year-old Kortchnoi was devastated by his result’. It 
looked as if you had missed your big chance to playfor the world championship. 

‘I would say that the role of my wife in this situation should not be under¬ 
estimated either. She was Armenian and in a way she behaved as if she was 
Petrosian’s younger sister. Perhaps it was her slyness, perhaps she be¬ 
lieved that in this way she could show she was well bred, but this is the role 
she sometimes took upon herself. In the company of Petrosian she always 
behaved like a pupil, like a younger sister. And somehow this did not fail 
to have an effect on me. For years, Petrosian was like a coach in our family, 
our tutor. I felt in my bones that he was making a fool of me, but when I 
was in the sphere of my family I could not do anything. During the tour¬ 
nament I felt like a fool and felt I was manipulated and tricked by this 
group. And in my own environment, with my wife behaving like that, I 
could not do anything. Or let’s say, with her attitude towards him I could 
not show my animosity towards him. It was a strange feeling. I am not a 
man who easily forgets the things people to do me, and maybe this was the 
first cloud in our family life, between me and my wife.’ 
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‘I know exactly how strong I am.’ 


ISTANBUL, JUNE 2003 

He likes to do both. Five years ago Zurab Azmaiparashvili (43) 
successfully set his sightson the presidency of the Georgian chess 
federation, but saw no reason why he should quit playing top-level 
chess. In the meantime he has also become a vice-President of FIDE 
and it seems as if his chess keeps thriving, thanks to his combined 
ambitions. In Istanbul ‘Azmai’ scaled a new peak in his career when, 
much to the surprise (and dismay!) of his colleagues he won the 
European championship. At the end of 13 long rounds the new 
champion spoke about the complicated relationships between officials 
and players, his controversial win over Malakhov, the ghost of 
Strumica, and, of course, Garry Kasparov. 

O n the second free day of the European championship a big group of 
participants holds a meeting to discuss their indignation about the 
hotel prices they were forced to pay and to exchange ideas about the foun¬ 
dation of a players’ union that might look after their interests in the near 
future. Zurab Azmaiparashvili is also present and listens to the heated ar¬ 
guments that are mostly vented in Russian. ‘If you want to be a European 
union you might as well start by adopting English as the official language 
of your meetings’, he cannot stop himself from sneering. Seriously doubt¬ 
ing the viability of the new enterprise, he challenges them again: ‘What is 
going to be the name of the new union? GM Mafia? GMMafia.com?’ The 
answer is not long in coming. Several grandmasters turn to him and tri¬ 
umphantly fire back: ‘No, no, that’s your website!’ Azmai, as he is gener¬ 
ally called, smiles and takes the joke in his stride, but at the same time it is 
clear that he doesn’t like the insinuation, however playful and innocent it 
sounded. He knows the sentiments behind this gibe. The tall Georgian 
loves to be among people and wants to be liked. In this setting this seems 
to be an impossibility. He may be a strong chess player, whose experience 
and insight command big respect, but as a vice-President of FIDE he also 
belongs to the camp of the officials, which means the enemy camp when- 
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ever players feel that they 
are short-changed or not 
treated properly. To 
compound his image 
problems, his reputation 
as a player has been 
tainted ever since, back in 
1995, he won a heap of 
Elo points at a ‘ghost’ 
tournament in Strumica, 

Macedonia. His sky-high 
score of 16 points from 18 
games stirred up deep 
mistrust and suspicions 
among his colleagues. 

Azmai defended himself 
by describing the tourna¬ 
ment in New In Chess 
and by producing a dis¬ 
kette with all the games 
and copies of some of the 
original score-sheets two 
issues later. He also won¬ 
dered aloud why everyone was so baffled that he had suddenly shot up to 
the 17th place in the world rankings when he had already occupied the 
11 th spot two years earlier. 

Despite the evidence that he presented the doubts remained and whenever 
you mention Azmai to one of his colleagues there’s a good chance that they 
will try to confirm his image of the likeable rogue whose southern charms 
can never be fully trusted. When I spoke to several grandmasters in Istan¬ 
bul and revealed my intention to interview the new European champion, 
one of them remembered how in one of their games Azmai wrote down a 
losing blunder on his scoresheet and made sure that his opponent had seen 
what he had written down. Then he plunged into thought again only to 
come up with a very strong continuation once he actually made his move. 
Of course, you can never be sure, the grandmaster in question admitted, 
but he firmly believed that it had been a deliberate attempt to mislead him. 
Quite predictably, all the grandmasters I spoke to immediately asked if I 
had heard what had happened in Azmai’s game against Malakhov, when 



‘It is generally known that if you are 
successful in life your number of 
enemies will grow.’ 
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after an obvious Fingerfehler he had taken back his move with his 
opponent’s consent. 

I will spare you their interpretations of the incident, but suffice it to say 
that no one felt sorry that the new champion had marred perhaps his big¬ 
gest success to date with an unfortunate concentration lapse. And no one 
remarked that in fact Azmai’s results in recent years have been quite as¬ 
tounding. Not because at 43 he is too old to show such impressive stabil¬ 
ity, but because most of his time is spent on his work as President of the 
Georgian chess federation and vice-President of FIDE. Normally speak¬ 
ing one would expect his chess results to plunge, but curiously enough, he 
seems to thrive under the pressure of these combined activities. When we 
sat down in a quiet corner of the lobby of the Marin Princess hotel, my 
first question was how he explains his recent successes against the back¬ 
drop ofhis political work. 

‘I like to do both. In 1998 I decided for myself that I wanted to be the 
President of the Georgian chess federation. I felt slightly uncomfort¬ 
able that I was only playing chess and doing nothing else. I said to my¬ 
self that I would not play chess all my life. I am not a high-level player 
like Kortchnoi, whose life only centres on chess. Every human being 
has to think about his future. I could be a coach, which is what I had 
been doing and still do, for example with Radjabov, or I should do 
something else. Many people suggested that I should go into politics, 
but I don’t like politics in general and Georgian politics in particular. 
And as I like chess, why should I not do this? As Boris Kutin (the presi¬ 
dent of the European Chess Union - DJtG) mentioned yesterday, be¬ 
ing a President is a very good job, but sometimes it’s hard or very 
unpleasant. It contains all aspects of life and this I like. I knew that I 
could no longer play tournaments all the time, but then I didn’t get a 
lot of invitations anyway. I am mainly playing in official tournaments. I 
don’t get private invitations, for which you have to be very active or ask 
all organisers around, which I am not doing. That’s why in 1998 I 
signed a contract with Silvio Danailov, who was going to act as my 
manager, but maybe selling my name as a chess player is impossible. 
After all I am not a top player like Kasparov, Ponomariov or Topalov. 
And I am not begging anyone.’ 

I get the feeling that you are belittling your play a bit too much. You are a very 
strong grandmaster with huge experience, you worked with Kasparov for many 
years, which also will have left its traces, and at the relatively old age of 43you be- 
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come European champion with a time-rate that people say only favours the young. 
So, you cannot be that bad a player. 

‘I have played in three of these European championships. The first time in 
Aosta I did reasonably well, but the second time in Ohrid was quite suc- 
cessful when I got the bronze medal. And now I got gold. It seems I know 
how to play and I know that I am quite a good chess player, but when I am 
comparing myself with, let’s say, Kortchnoi, I cannot see myself on the 
same level. I think that many chess players do not recognise that they are 
worse than other players. It’s my advantage that I can recognise this.’ 

You know exactly how strong you are. 

‘Yes, I know exactly how strong I am. I also know exactly how strong 
Kasparov is. And in what sense he is stronger than me. This I know ex¬ 
actly.’ 

Is this also the reason why you can adapt easily to this quicker time-control? 

‘Of course this time-control is easier for the younger generation. They 
have also adapted better to the knockout format. We have different experi¬ 
ences in our blood. At the same time I never was a bad rapid chess player 
either. I’m not saying that I am in favour of this time-control. It was the 
proposal of grandmaster Shirov, which Kirsan (Ilyumzhinov) mentioned 
to us at the Olympiad in Istanbul in 2000 and then at the world champion¬ 
ship in New Delhi. At that time it was absolutely clear to him and to mem¬ 
bers of his commercial team like Tarasov that this was the only possible 
way to sell chess to television. My position was the same as it is now: we 
cannot sell live chess to TV. But at the same time I realised something 
else, and on several occasions I spoke about it with Kasparov. I asked him a 
simple question about the old time-control: what would be the medical 
verdict about the fact that we are under heavy stress three times a day? Af¬ 
ter forty moves, after sixty moves and at the end of the game. And he did¬ 
n’t answer this question. This should be studied, how these three 
moments of stress affect our health. I don’t think this is very healthy.’ 

When I spoke to players here they said that with this time-control the final part of 
the game turns into some kind of roulette. The player who blunders last, loses. This 
obviously harms chess. 

‘Today we call the time-control of 10 years ago the classical one. Why are 
we not speaking about adjournments anymore?’ 

But this is no reason to give it all away. 

‘Okay. I am not saying that this new time control is fantastic, but we made 
some move and put it up for discussion. I can tell you that we sent a letter 
to something like 150 grandmasters around the world and suggested sev- 
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eral time-controls to them. To study their opinions and find out what they 
want. One of the questions was how this time-control affects the endgame, 
when you have not enough time to take the proper decisions. We under¬ 
stand this and think that maybe from a certain number of moves we should 
have extra minutes added. Otherwise you are in perpetual time-trouble 
and don’t even have time, I’m sorry to mention this, to go to the bath¬ 
room. I had this problem during my game against Van Wely here. I will 
mention this to FIDE because this is killing. We need advice from the 
grandmasters, but what can you do if they are too lazy to write down their 
ideas? Quite recently Seirawan also sent out a questionnaire about two 
time-controls to some 200 grandmasters. How many reactions did he get? 
Fifty? And these 50 were mainly pressed by Seirawan directly, by Garry 
or by Pono and his people. But we have to find some solution, because 
games that last seven hours are not attractive to the media. We cannot only 
look at this from the perspective of the professional player. We have to 
make progress. Okay, sometimes we make the wrong progress but still this 
teaches us something.’ 

You mention these recurring moments ofstress. Is that your wife speaking, who is a 
medical doctor? Does she tell you that she doesn 7 want you to have three stress mo¬ 
ments a day? 

‘First of all, she was a doctor, but has not been practising for a long time. 
Secondly this is not why she was here. She is not giving me any chess ad¬ 
vice. I just need her to be organised, to stick to my schedule and to prevent 
people disturbing me. When I am with her I have much less time for my 
friends and that helps a lot. Actually, I forced her to come with me, be¬ 
cause first she didn’t want to. For 50 per cent or even more it’s her credit 
that I became champion.’ 

Let’s take a closer look at the tournament. Amid the games you played one did not 
fail to attract anyone’s attention, your win against Malakhov. In this game an in¬ 
cident took place that every chess player will recognise. You calculated a line start¬ 
ing with an unavoidable rook swap and then executed the second move of the line 
instead of the first. 

‘My main mistake was that I wrote this first move on my scoresheet and he 
also started to write it down. It’s hard to explain now what happened, be¬ 
cause I can resign immediately. But suddenly I said something to 
Malakhov and I don’t remember exactly what it was. Something like: ‘You 
understand everything’. And he reacted: ‘Yes, I understand’. And I con¬ 
tinued: ‘Can I?’ And he allowed me to take back this move and exchange 
the rooks first. And after this I felt terrible. My opponent had acted like a 
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perfect gentleman and I felt very uncomfortable. Of course, normally I 
have to resign. But I don’t know what happened at that moment. Maybe 
God was near us and told us both what to do. I went to the bathroom and 
said to myself that I could not continue to play. Because I had a clear ad¬ 
vantage my first impulse was to off er a draw, sign the scoresheet and go. 
But first of all I had already used my right to offer a draw earlier in the 
game. Secondly, immediately after this moment I made a mistake and he 
could force a draw. After the game I asked him about this and he said that 
he had not seen it. When he didn’t force this draw, I told myself to con¬ 
tinue. I had to show to myself that the position was good for me. I also 
consulted with my wife, which is not allowed and told her that I was going 
to do this. When she saw that the game was continuing she still urged me 
to make a draw at the end of the game. When Malakhov resigned and 
looked up at me I told him that he could sign the result as a draw. But he 
didn’t know what to do. I said that, normally speaking, since we 
continued, I had won this game, but what happened is ridiculous.’ 

But then the situation was quite impossible fo r him. 

‘Yes, very unpleasant for him and very unpleasant for me. But believe me, 
after this game, the same way I was hoping for myself to play a good tour¬ 
nament I was hoping for Malakhov that he would play a successful tourna¬ 
ment.’ 

Do you believe that the arbiter should have step ped in? 

‘I don’t know if he was watching or not. Normally if the arbiter sees this he 
has to stop the game. I asked my wife, who was in the audience, what hap¬ 
pened exactly and she said that it all went very fast. So fast, in fact, that she 
didn’t really understand what was happening. And as no one was com¬ 
plaining the arbiters did nothing.’ 

As fate would have it, this game turned out to be highly crucial. Malakhov contin¬ 
ued to play well and in the end he took silver, halfa point behind you. Then... 

‘Look, don’t compare this game with Polgar-Kasparov. There the situa¬ 
tion was different. I believe that the arbiter was watching the game, and 
Polgar was not sure till the end what had happened and neither was 
Kasparov. He was not sure if he released the piece or not and in the end it 
was only the camera that showed that he had. This is absolutely different. 
Here we all know what happened, my opponent, me, everyone. I can un¬ 
derstand everything and I can also put myself in Malakhov’s position. I’ve 
been thinking about this and I am sure that I would have done the same. 
But I can tell you that 95 per cent of the players would not. And maybe 
they are right because it’s a sports competition.’ 
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Yes, probably you should sim ply have resigned. 

‘Yes, correct. But, you know, during a game many things happen in our 
head. It went very fast. Because I’ve been thinking about it I feel very bad 
about this now. At that moment I didn’t feel bad at all. This came later, 
when I realised the situation. I played a very good game and then at a cer¬ 
tain point you think, what is this? You may become champion or finish 
high and just for some stupidity... This was a serious scoresheet mistake. 
This is something else I mentioned af ter the game. We are playing on elec¬ 
tronic boards and all our moves go directly into the computer. Why do we 
have to write our moves? This would never have happened if we were not 
obliged to write down the moves, which temporarily takes away your at¬ 
tention from what is happening on the board.’ 

We saw the reactions here to the Malakhov game. Many people like to blame you 
simply because they like to blame you... 

‘(Laughs) Yes, in general I accept that they like this. One of the other rea¬ 
sons why I really feel uncomfortable about this is that I know that I gave 
these people another opportunity to attack me.’ 

At a certain point you said you went into chess politics, because you didn't know 
how your chess life would continue, also because of a lack of invitations to private 
tournaments. Do you think there is a connection between this lack of invitations and 
the tournament in Strumica which... 

‘First of all, it also helps me to play chess, when I am doing something dif¬ 
ferent outside of chess. I like to take part in such discussions and deci¬ 
sions. This job is not paid. Your expenses are being paid, but that’s it. 
Chess players like to speak about the FIDE mafia. I went to this players’ 
meeting here. They are just using any chance to blame officials. They are 
calling Boris Kutin mafia. Which mafia is he? I can tell you he is just a big 
chess fan who is doing a lot for chess. Without any personal interest. I 
know this. Some people are writing that the guy is playing in the casino 
spending our money. Which money? If he is spending money it’s his own. 
How rich is Boris Kutin? I don’t know, but I do know that he has a fantas¬ 
tic collection of paintings, Dutch paintings, Russian paintings. Which he 
got from his father. He is from a rich family. He does not need a few thou¬ 
sand Euros from poor chess players. This is how they behave. They don’t 
say these things about Kirsan, because they want to milk him. They know 
that without Kirsan there is maybe no money for them.’ 

When at this meeting they say something unpleasant about you, you smile but it is 
clear for everyone to see that you don't like it at all. Ever since this ghost tourna¬ 
ment you can do no good in the eyes of these people. In Wijk aan Zee you told me 
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that this tournament had been your big mistake. What do you feel have you done to 
correct this mistake? 

‘I believe that I have to continue what I am doing. Of course, it is very dif¬ 
ficult not to pay attention. I do pay attention, but at the same time I am 
also thinking “Why?” It is generally known that if you are successful in life 
your number of enemies will grow. I am very quiet in this situation. If I 
dedicate myself completely to chess politics and no longer play chess, no¬ 
body will complain about me any longer. When you are doing well, some¬ 
one who doesn’t like you can always find something to annoy you. This is 
people’s character. I changed as a person, you know. What happened ten 
years ago, or even maybe five... When I have a great result like now... Last 
night all people around me were drinking champagne and showing big 
emotions. But not me, I was very quiet. Georgian television called me, the 
Georgian minister of sports called, but I was very quiet. “How do you 
feel?”, they asked. “Normal”, I said, “Nothing special’” 

You said that in igg8 you decided to go into chess politics. This was a couple of 
years after this ghost tournament. Do you mean that this ghost tournament was part 
of your search fora new continuation of your life? Or was itjust a stu pidity... 

‘You know, this was not organised by me. It was organised by people who 
wanted...’ 

To help you? 

‘(Abruptly) No, not to help me. They wanted to help themselves. The 
tournament was organised in Macedonia by Macedonians. It was not my 
initiative. I accepted their offer and it was a mistake to participate in such 
a... You know, I believe that I can win against drunk people when I am in 
shape. And I was in shape and people were drinking. I can tell you that two 
grandmasters who made fantastic scores were drinking all the time. Even 
during the game. They were invited by the Macedonians and the tourna¬ 
ment was held in a restaurant.’ 

You me an to say that many ofthese games were actually played. 

‘(Indignantly) Of course they were played! Not many, all games were 
played. But the tournament was being held in this restaurant. There was a 
small stage on which we played, but you could leave it and sit down at one 
of the tables to drink and eat. But all games were played.’ 

And you won by such a wide margin because most ofthem were drunk? 

‘Because most of them were relaxed and didn’t care what was going on.’ 

But you had to pay for that. 

‘(As if he doesn’t believe his ears) What? Me? Pay? This was arranged by 
the Macedonians because they became grandmasters. They invited three 
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grandmasters for this purpose, me, Kurajica and Rashkovsky. What they 
arranged I don’t know. But why should I pay?’ 

But how many rating points did you win? 

‘A lot. Ridiculous of course. I don’t know, 35 or 40 or so. Here I won 20.’ 

So this Sicilian game with this beautiful new idea of Kasparov was actually played. 
‘Of course. I used many of his ideas. Why not? At that time Garry refused 
to take me as a second. I just asked the Macedonians not to publish these 
games, because his match against Anand was about to begin and I didn’t 
want these games to be published before this match. But later all games 
were published.’ 

If you describe it like this, this restaurant where most people were drunk and, okay, 
maybe you shouldn 7 have used these ideas of Kasparov's, then who cares? 

‘But it was like this. You can ask Kurajica how it was organised and what 
we were doing during the tournament. Kurajica was about to be divorced 
and I am not saying anything new when I say that this cannot fail to affect a 
chess player. Rashkovsky was playing in the casino every day. I was with 
my family, like I am now, relaxing with my kids and wife. If somebody ar¬ 
ranged something, and I believe this was done, I can tell you that I cer¬ 
tainly was not paid. I was only paid for the trip with my wife and children.’ 
Still, you didn 7 feel comfortable after the tournament. 

‘Of course, I felt very bad, because I was going to win so many Elo points. 
I can tell you that in one game, for example, Rashkovsky resigned when 
my position was only slightly better. What was this? I asked him why he 
resigned and he said he was too tired to play. As simple as that. He was too 
tired to play and wanted to go and sit at the table and eat and drink. You 
can check the position. I was Black and it was some Volga Gambit.’ 

I remember howfurious Kasparov was when he discovered that you had used quite a 
few of his ideas inthistoumament. When did he actuallyfor give youfor that? 
‘(Laughs) He was very angry at the time. Look, he did many things for 
me, but on the other hand he cannot forget what I did for him. What I did 
for him in 1990, when I nearly sacrificed my family. Because of him fire 
was set to my apartment in Georgia, as the mafia was trying to force me to 
hand them information about the match (against Karpov). Every day be¬ 
fore the game they wanted me to pass on information on which variation 
Garry was going to play. I refused and they tried to make me change my 
mind. These were mafia people from Moscow. When I asked them why 
they came to me, they told me I was the closest person to Garry and that 
he trusted me. They offered me a hundred thousand dollars. And I told 
them I was not interested in this money. I don’t know who was involved in 
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this. They said that some betting was going on and that this was the rea¬ 
son. I wrote an official letter to the KGB and till this day I have not re¬ 
ceived an answer. So I called Garry and told him that the mafia were 
coming after me and he should take a decision. I was prepared not to go 
with him as a second, but if I was to accompany him I needed his help, so 
that I would know that my family was safe. And this he did. Such things 
you don’t forget. You can be angry but at a certain point this anger will 
subside. So in 2001, when there was going to be this match Europe-Asia in 
Batumi, my wife forced me to call him, because I wasn’t quite sure how he 
would react. And I spoke to Klara and told her that we wanted to invite 
Garry and whether I could speak directly with him. She said “of course” 
and Garry came to the phone and was perfectly friendly. He came to 
Batumi, enjoyed himself and we continued our relationship. We do not al¬ 
ways agree on everything, of course, but I like him even if sometimes we 
fight.’ 

Do you see this European championship as the biggest success in your career? 

‘The 1998 Elista Olympiad, when I had the best performance with 2810, 
was also a big success. This happened immediately in the first year after I 
had become President. But this personal title is without comparison. 
Makropoulos is calling me every day, because I had my preparation in 
Greece together with the Greek team, and he is telling me that before the 
world championship this November he is going to be my coach and I will 
have my preparation in Greece again.’ 

One final question about FIDE. Many people have the feeling that so much de¬ 
pends on Kirsan Ilyumzhinov’s money that you cannot help but wonder what will 
happen the moment he withdraws. Should we fear this moment or are you optimis¬ 
tic? 

‘I am optimistic, because I do not believe that in the near future Kirsan 
will withdraw or stop sponsoring chess. Knowing Kirsan, I’d say he will 
continue. It is clear that we should build a system and that’s why Kirsan 
personally went to Prague. I believe he is trying his best to attract sponsors 
and to unify the chess world. He is trying and I think he is following the 
right way. You have to sell something. If you don’t do that it is very diffi¬ 
cult to continue from one pocket. For me personally it is very important 
that Kramnik’s match against Leko is going to be organised. Because 
FIDE is going to follow the Prague agreement and Kirsan is going to or¬ 
ganise this reunification match. For this Kramnik has to play a match with 
Leko. If he wants to force Leko to find a million dollars and says that he 
will not play for less than a million dollars there may be a problem. He can 
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also officially or even unofficially approach Kirsan, because Kirsan men¬ 
tioned at the board meeting, where Kramnik’s representatives and the 
Einstein group were present, that FIDE is ready to organise this match. I 
don’t know if they will offer the conditions that Kramnik wants, but I be¬ 
lieve that they will certainly offer very reasonable conditions. But such ini¬ 
tiative has to come from Kramnik, because in Prague he emphatically 
asked not to interfere with his side.’ 

After the interview we take a stroll to the small beach behind the hotel. As 
we pass the swimming pool, where various players are relaxing in the sun, 
Azmai wants to say something more about their general attitude towards 
officials like him. ‘Do you remember Alexander Chikvaidze? He had a rich 
diplomatic career and became Foreign Minister of Georgia in the 1990s, 
but he was also President of the Soviet Chess Federation for a couple of 
years. He once told me that he had met kings and heads of state and never 
been afraid. But with chess players it was different. Their sole purpose in 
life was to play chess and to fuck their opponents. That was the only thing 
they were always thinking of. Also when they were not playing chess and 
dealing with him. Inevitably they would also try to fuck him.’ Azmai 
smiles and walks on, quiet and at ease with himself. All the time he was 
been rolling a bracelet with celestial blue beads through his fingers, a pres¬ 
ent from a Greek friend who had been right when he told him that this 
would have a soothing effect on him. I vaguely remember that years ago he 
used to smoke, and wonder whether the beads are to help him forget the 
cigarettes. No, no, he quit smoking in 1998. Then a broad smile appears 
on his face: ‘I told you. I had started a new life.’ 
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ALEX SHABALOV 


‘I don’t care about soccer anymore.’ 


CURASAO, NOVEMBER 2003 

In his junior days he was trained by attacking wizard Mikhail Tal, the 
greatest chess player his native Latvia ever produced. Looking back, 

Alex Shabalov (36) could not have dreamed of a better foundation for 
the uncompromising style that was required when he emigrated to the 
United States back in 1992. In the jungle of American Opens, Shaba 
quickly discovered that winning is much more important than not 
losing. The current US champion was educated according to the 
precepts of the legendary Soviet School of Chess, but he firmly 
believes that his new home is thebest chess country in the world. 

T he first time I saw Alex Shabalov, he was wearing a Sisters of Mercy 
T-shirt. The year was 1990, the Soviet Union was disintegrating 
and at the start of the Novi Sad Olympiad three teams from the Baltic 
states turned up in the hope of being allowed to compete, now that their 
independence was clearly only a matter of time. Not surprisingly, Lat¬ 
via, with young stars Shirov and Shabalov, caught the most attention. 
But their dream to take part was soon dashed when, at the captains' 
meeting, FIDE President Florencio Campomanes held a speech with his 
customary sense for drama. For several days the problem had been on his 
mind and at night he had lain in bed tossing and turning, not knowing 
what to decide. Now this agonising indecisiveness had come to an end 
and Campomanes had reached the conclusion that the FIDE Congress 
should decide whether the Baltic states should be accepted as independ¬ 
ent members. The Congress took place in the final week and the Baltic 
teams knew that they had to wait till at least the next Olympiad in Manila 
before they could become part of the Gens Una. And indeed, in the Phil¬ 
ippines they did take part and there Latvia missed the bronze medals by 
a hair’s breadth. They nevertheless felt as if they had been on a 
roller-coaster. Their sole regret was that their Dream Team did not fully 
deserve that name. Imagine their teacher and hero Mikhail Tal had 
played as well. What a team that would have made. Alas, the Wizard 
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At the 1992 Manila 
Olympiad the 
Latvian ‘Dream 
Team’ with Alexey 
Shirov and Alex 
Shabalov on top 
boards missed the 
bronze medals by a 
hair’s breadth. 


from Riga was hospitalised shortly before their departure and died a few 
weeks later. 

Thirteen years after Novi Sad, I’m having lunch with Alex Shabalov at the 
garden restaurant of the splendidly designed Kura Hulanda, a museum- 
cum-hotel complex on Cura9ao, the biggest Dutch island in the Carib¬ 
bean. Outwardly he hasn’t changed much. His appearance and expression 
are still boyishly energetic, even though he has lost most of his hair, a re¬ 
grettable change that he fully blames on the stress of playing professional 
chess (‘My father and brother are okay, it’s nothing genetic’). And this 
time he has a reddish tan. In the past week he has been playing tennis ev¬ 
ery morning on a court close to the beach, where he would relax after¬ 
wards to prepare mentally for his afternoon game of chess in the 
International Gateway tournament. When I mention Novi Sad and the 
Sisters of Mercy T-shirt (‘Y ep’) the memories are still vivid. 

‘This was a funny trip. We understood there was almost no chance to play, 
but we had to show up. The Soviet Union was breaking up and that was a 
pretty painful process. At that point neither FIDE nor Campomanes was 
ready to be a pioneer in this process. Basically, when it turned out that the 
political situation was indeed not favourable, we had three days of 
non-stop drinking. We called that our drinking strike. Latvia became in¬ 
dependent officially almost a year later, in 1991, but the process was al¬ 
ready on its way. I am a native Russian, born in Latvia, and I had lived 
there all my life, but I’m not Latvian in any manner of speaking. I remem¬ 
ber having this feeling that we had to break away from Russia for whatever 
reason. After so many years of feeling associated with the Iron Curtain, I 
just wanted to live in a free state and that was it. In 1990 there was huge 
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support for independence in Latvia. It’s slightly different now, because 
the Russians in Latvia feel that they lost more than they got out of it.’ 

Where did this wish to be free come from? Was it something your parents had in¬ 
stilled in you? 

‘Not really. My parents were normal loyal communists. It was just all 
those years of living in the Soviet Union. If you are living in a closed soci¬ 
ety, this feeling of rebelling is much stronger than in a free society. Take 
the Sisters of Mercy. I heard their music somewhere, I liked it and it was 
underground back in the Soviet Union. You’d have to make a great effort 
to get a new record. It wasn’t like going to the record store and getting one. 
No, you’d have to go to some hidden location and probably run from the 
police, that kind of stuff. I knew I was going out, but the process of apply¬ 
ing for a visa for the United States didn’t happen in an instant. I applied in 
’89 and only got the visa in ’92.’ 

Didyoufeel that you were bominthe wrong country? 

‘(Laughs) I’m not so sure. I think that if I had been born in the United 
States, I’d never have been a chess player. Like so many promising young 
American players, I’d probably have gone to a good school and done some¬ 
thing different than chess. No, I never regretted that I was bom in Latvia. 
I am going there every year, I love the country. My parents still live there 
and also my younger brother stayed there for a long time. He only came to 
the States this year to do a Masters in business administration. Actually he 
was making a conscious effort to stay in Latvia and not to emigrate. But 
like he said, when the last guy of his class in high school left he felt such a 
vacuum that he decided, that’s it.’ 

Deciding to go to the United States may have been easy, but actually going there 
must have been more complicated. 

‘Actually, back in 1991 it wasn’t too complicated. Basically if you were a 
Russian living in a Baltic state and you made a little bit of an effort to emi¬ 
grate there was a green light. It’s much harder right now. Also, my wife’s 
sister was already living in the States, in Pittsburgh. That made it much 
easier for us to go. Actually, I have to say that to me it didn’t make such a 
big difference to emigrate. By 1991 I was already playing in Europe a lot 
and I had a pretty good year. I was winning almost all my open tourna¬ 
ments and I was the winner of the Swiss Grand Prix in ’91 .1 was living in 
Zurich for almost a year before I emigrated to the United States. But for 
my wife it made a huge difference. She’s a medical doctor. She graduated 
from medical school in Riga and started a normal job as a full-time sur¬ 
geon in a clinic, and back in ’91 she was making less than 10 bucks a 



month. While I was winning open tournaments like in Torcy, in Paris, and 
getting 25,000 French Francs. But right now, ten years later she is a prac¬ 
ticing cardiologist in Pittsburgh and, well, (laughs), you can only imagine 
how much money she makes.’ 

So, no regrets. 

‘No regrets. If you have a family... My older daughter is almost 16 right 
now, the younger one is 12.1 guess they have the brightest future. I don’t 
know if it’s going to be Harvard or Yale, but it will be something like that. 
Right now we’ve been living in Pittsburgh for 11 years and it is probably 
going to be more. I’m not too happy about it, but my wife is. For a profes¬ 
sional chess player a big city like Chicago or Los Angeles, and particularly 
New York is much much better.’ 

What changedfo ryou once you ended up in the United States? 

‘The only difference was that instead of European Opens I began to play 
American Opens. They are very different. The psychology is totally dif¬ 
ferent. In American opens you have the first three, four prizes and the rest 
is peanuts. You have to play very aggressively. It’s not like in a European 
Open, where you can score plus four and still be happy. If you score plus 
four in nine rounds in an open tournament in America you lose every¬ 
thing. Even your rating.’ 

How long did it take you to get used to the American way of life? 

‘It took me some time to adapt. I thought that I was already speaking okay 
English, but I never formally studied English. So when I came to the 
States I started working as a pizza delivery man to pick up the language 
and to improve my driving. I worked for Domino’s for a couple of months. 
Actually, this was a very nice time. I was mostly working night shifts, I 
love that, and my driving improved dramatically, I became almost a pro¬ 
fessional driver. Also my language improved rapidly. I didn’t have to do 
this financially but I did it on purpose. I figured out this was the fastest 
way to adapt. This might have lasted longer if it hadn’t been for the St 
Maarten tournament in 1993 .1 took a couple of weeks off and went to play 
there. I didn’t play well, I think Helgi Olafsson won, and I tied for second. 
This was something like 3,000 dollars. So I went back from the sunny 
beach of St Maarten to pretty cold Pittsburgh and psychologically I could¬ 
n’t get back to delivering pizza’s. I realised that chess just gives you more 
money. Basically it’s very easy. From chess you can only move up. You 
can move to some really highly paid job, like a hundred K a year, a trader 
in a good bank. That’s probably the best illustration of what a chess player 
can do. Many chess players are working in investment banks. I would say 
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that I know around 20 just off the top of my head who make a hundred K 
or more. Chess players who quit chess or put it aside for a little while. 

If you are trying to have chess as your main source of income, then the sit¬ 
uation is the following. The prize money for a normal grandmaster, if you 
have a pretty good year, would be around 30,000 dollars. But you have to 
have a good year. Like this year I have an exceptional year and it’s more 
than twice that amount. The rest is lessons. And with lessons the situation 
is very simple. If you are living in New York or Chicago and you’re a 
grandmaster you can charge anything from 80 to 120 bucks an hour. And 
the people are paying that in New York. Even if you’re not a great chess 
player a hundred K is a pretty realistic figure for someone who is willing to 
give lessons. I have only two students and I don’t want to have more. Be¬ 
cause, if you start giving lessons, in my opinion, you are putting a huge 
cross on your career. I think that’s what happened to Greg Kaidanov, for 
example. A super strong grandmaster, he is around 2650 right now, but he 
could have shot for more if it wouldn’t have been for lessons. But he chose 
this life and I think he is pretty happy. He is probably the most successful 
chess teacher in the United States, even though he is living in a small town 
in Kentucky. From Kentucky he just controls the rest of the country.’ 

When we’re speaking about your style, inevitably Alexey Shirov, another Latvian 
mad attacker, pops up, and so does Mikhail Tal, who trained the two of you. Arc 
Latvians attacking players by nature? 

‘No, not at all. I think only me and Shirov. Number three in the list, Edvin 
Kengis, isalready more of a positional player.’ 

So it has nothing to do with being Latvian or with Tal... 

‘No, it’s one hundred per cent Tal. Even being around him... I was proba¬ 
bly eight or nine years old when I first played him in a simul. Then at 
some point, because I was living really close to him, a few blocks away, we 
started to work together on a regular basis. Then something happened 
when I was around 13 years old. My parents made me to miss one impor¬ 
tant tournament, like a world junior qualification, because they wanted me 
to concentrate on school where I wasn’t attending too much. Tal really 
didn’t like this, even though it wasn’t my decision. He really wanted full 
dedication from someone who worked with him. This was an indication 
that I might be thinking about other things, which I think was never the 
case with Shirov. We continued working but it was no longer the same. 
Chess-wise Tal was an amazing workaholic. I remember days at a training 
camp, and this was before computers, going through like 700 games on a 
single day. I was 13 and full of energy and everything, but afterwards I 
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would go straight to 
bed and sleep for twelve 
hours. And what do you 
think Tal was doing, he 
went drinking (enjoys 
the memory). It was 
just amazing. Every¬ 
thing I am right now, 
it’s 80 per cent Tal and, 
let’s say, 20 per cent 
Bagirov. He calmed me 
and Shirov down a little 
bit. That’s why some¬ 
times we could play 
some positional chess. 
Especially Shirov.’ 

How did the American 
chess scene react to your 
arrival? 

‘There was this big fear 
of a Russian invasion, 
which actually started 
with me. Before me Yermolinsky was there, a big impact but okay. But 
when someone like me, a young player of 25, started winning all the tour¬ 
naments, other Russian young guys took notice and from ’93 to ’95 quite a 
few were thinking of moving to the United States. Guys like Lputian, for 
example. He was very close to becoming an American player. But yes, 
there were these fears and the federation made up these rules that instead 
of a one-year residence requirement it became three years before you 
could participate in the championship. All that kind of stuff. Now this is 
gone. The situation is very simple. If someone of my strength or even 
Onischuk’s arrives, it doesn’t make much of an impact. And the guys from 
the top 10, they will never come. They get enough money in Europe. 
There have been appeals for young blood, but basically if you come to 
America, you can’t live on chess alone. If you have a family and your wife 
is a good professional it can make sense to move to America, but for chess 
alone, no.’ 

Is that also your case, thatyourwifeisthe insurance that... 

‘Absolutely, I can do whatever I want. But I’m not the only one. Look at 



‘Everything I am right now, it’s 80 per cent Tal 
and, let’s say, 20 per cent Bagirov.’ 


Gulko, look at Christiansen, it’s a normal situation. Your wife is working 
and you are basically enjoying chess (laughs). It puts some pressure on 
you, but in fact it’s easy.’ 

The first time you won the US championship was in iggj, when you tied with 
Yermolinsky. 

‘Yes, that was nice. I had sort of expected it. I was full of energy, I was 26.1 
felt like I was stronger than anyone else. And the more I played the better 
the results got. I just was the strongest guy there (laughs). I had this fan¬ 
tastic run in ’93. Normally that’s the case with all new immigrants. The 
first year they come they win everything. You have this ecstatic feeling of 
the country embracing you, but then you get used to it and things go back 
to normal.’ 

You also tiedJ'or first in 2000, with Benjamin and Seirawan, but probably nothing 
compared to this year’s championship where you took the title by beating Akobiun 
in thefinal round and earned a bonus for your combativity when all other top games 
were drawn without a fight. 

‘O, yeah. I was playing like a zombie in this last round. I felt I had al¬ 
ready won the tournament after Round 7. There was no way I could not 
win this tournament. Then there was this real heartbreaker against 
Benjamin in Round 8. And I didn’t care what would happen in the last 
round. I have the white pieces against a guy I can beat. I’m just going to 
throw everything at him. But it was absolutely the same situation in ’98 
or ’97. The only difference was that I lost then and this one I won. Ev¬ 
erything was like a fairy-tale. Officially, the first prize was 25,000 dol¬ 
lars, plus me and Akobian we get a 5,000 bonus just for playing this 
game. That’s something you can’t have in Europe. You just decide to 
play the game and get another 5,000. But I don’t know what is going to 
happen with the American Chess Foundation. Yasser’s proclaimed that 
he is quitting chess. Those guys are still trying but the prospects are not 
as bright as they were one year ago.’ 

Your all-or-nothing style has obvious merits, but there is also a downside. Tal used 
to say that his sacrifices might not be correct but that his opponents didn 7 have 
enough time to find out. Is this still the case or are the odds worse now that everyone 
is working with computers? 

‘Yeah, I guess... Of course, you can prove with Fritz...’ 

ThatShabalovshouldn 't have won at all... 

‘Actually more than that. You can’t really play attacking chess against a 
computer. From time to time comes the moment when I say I don’t want 
to lose anymore. I just want to play like a solid 2600 grandmaster. How 
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^me the likes of Epishin or Kramnik lose only a few games a year? I’m 
losing like 20. Then I try to start modelling the openings and the way they 
play, but no way I can do that. There’s no way you can play this way in the 
States. For example, Onischuk is a very solid 2650 grandmaster. He has 
been in America for almost two years now and not a single big win. Why? 
Because you can’t win with this style. You don’t want to lose? Okay, but... 
And that’s m y rate. I lose about 2 o games a year.’ 

Losing is pretty tough on a chess player. Have you come to accept losing as part of 
the deal? 

‘Right, absolutely. I know that I can dramatically reduce the number of 
games that I lose. But probably I would stop winning money. It’s not that I 
totally don’t care when I lose, I still take defeats pretty badly, but I accept 
it as part of the style and as essential for being successf ul on the American 
chess scene.’ 

So, how American have you become? 

‘I’m pretty Americanised now. Yermolinsky once said in an interview 
when he was asked whether he thought in English or in Russian if you 
woke him up in the middle of the night, that his first reaction would be in 
English. The same goes for me. The crucial moment for a European to 
know when he’s become American is when he’s stopped caring about soc¬ 
cer. And this happened. I was a huge fan, following everything, but I don’t 
care about soccer anymore. I may watch it but it doesn’t touch me any¬ 
more. I’ve become a huge fan of American football and consider it the only 
game worth watching (smiles). ’ 

We’ve finished our food and having ordered another drink we pause to 
think whether there are any urgent matters we haven’t touched upon. 
Shabalov says that he might start grinding his teeth about the shocking 
dearth of invitations to European closed tournaments for American play¬ 
ers, but that he isn’t really in the mood to complain. Then an amusing, re¬ 
cent memory crosses his mind. ‘When I won the US Open in August this 
year, the report in the New York Times by Robert Byrne appeared on the 
same day as the report of Andy Roddick winning the US Open in tennis. It 
was on the same page in the sports section, me winning the US Open in 
chess and a huge photo of Roddick. My younger daughter came up to me 
and said, “Dad, you’re on the same page as Andy Roddick. But there’s one 
thing I don’t understand. How come you won the same tournament, but 
you only get 8,000 dollars and he gets one million.” He smiles and adds: 
‘That only goes to show where chess is right now in American society. But 
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interest is growing. I don’t know what’s going to happen, but I think I am 
still going to enjoy a relaxing life for the next five years.’ 

And then you might consider something else... 

‘No, no, it’s not about that, because I consider something all the time. But 
something might happen with chess. The tournaments will just stop or 
the opposite, there will be more money in chess. Impossible to predict. 
Now is a crucial moment. I don’t really care what’s going on with these big 
guys, Kasparov, Ponomariov, this is too far away. But the real money in 
chess will come from America, that’s what my feeling is.’ 
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JUDIT POLGAR 


‘It was clear for me from a very early age 
that I was the lucky one.’ 

BUDAPEST, DECEMBER 2003 

Although the start of a new year traditionally urges us to look ahead, 

Judit Polgar (27) would not mind wallowing a bit longer in the glorious 
memories of 2003. Having crossed the 2700 mark, she further raised 
her rating to 2728 and saw herself shoot up to the eighth spot in the 
world rankings. A few days before Christmas, I visited a contented 
First Lady of Chess at her home in Budapest for a talk about the 
present, the past and the future. Enjoying a leisurely Christmas 
holiday with no tournaments on the horizon, Hungary’s number one 
spoke at length about herself and her colleagues, grateful for the happy 
life she is leading but at times sharp and critical: ‘The problem is that 
sometimes chess players do not even notice how selfish they are.’ 

f^Tou should have seen me last year around this time. That was a dif- 
X ferent story. I was tense, nervous and continuously thinking about 
Wijk aan Zee no matter what I was doing.’ Judit Polgar gives a short laugh, 
as if she still cannot believe that for the first time in years the final days of 
December will not be overshadowed by professional duties. ‘No prepara¬ 
tion, no nothing. I am really looking forward to a quiet and relaxed Christ¬ 
mas.’ We’re walking in one of the luxurious shopping streets in the centre 
of Budapest, where an unhurried crowd, warmly clad against the freezing 
cold, is hunting for last-minute presents. We’ve finished the interview at 
her home, and Judit’s husband Gustav, who had managed to join us 
briefly for a tasty lunch (cooked by Judit), has dropped us off before rush¬ 
ing back to his veterinary clinic. Judit is also in a bit of a hurry, as she has 
another appointment, but she doesn’t mind having a look at the wine-shop 
where I spotted a bottle of Merlot from the excellent Polgar winery in 
Southern Hungary that also produces a lighter Portugieser and a more ro¬ 
bust Cabernet Sauvignon. Polgar is not a very common name in Hungary, 
but it isn’t a rarity either. Judit estimates that there are around 20 families 
with this name, which in Hungarian means ‘citizen’. An interesting name 
for a family who had to fight the authorities for years and years to realise 
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their wish of carrying out Laszlo Polgar’s educational experiment. Espe¬ 
cially the first years were tough for the three chess-playing sisters and 
their determined parents, but since all’s well that ends well, one can say 
that their efforts have borne fruit. Certainly for citizen Judit who, after her 
marriage, moved from the Pest to the Buda side of the Hungarian capital, 
where she now has every right to feel herself to be the queen of the hill. 
From the living room of their splendid apartment in the First District she 
has a splendid view of the Buda Castle. It is here, in her apartment, that I 
went to visit her earlier that day to have a talk about the marvellous year 
she had in 2003. A year that took her to the eighth spot in the world rank¬ 
ings, the highest place, by a wide margin, ever occupied by a woman chess 
player. In the living room we are surrounded by souvenirs from their trav¬ 
els in Africa and Indonesia, but the trophy that has already given many a 
visitor a fright spent its days in the Budapest zoo, where it died a peaceful 
death. On the floor a huge tiger, turned into a rug, silently roars at you 
with all its teeth bared. An apt companion, I cannot help thinking, for a 
player who, three years ago, saw herself described on the front page of the 
Herald Tribune as the ‘tigress of the chessboard (who) purrs quietly and 
pounces’. 

As she sits down on the sofa, Judit places her mobile phone close to her. In 
the past few days the Hungarian press has been after her, and she is, ap¬ 
parently, not averse to the attention they are lavishing on her. She’s had a 
great year and she’s proud of it. Her Elo will go up to 2728, and on the Jan¬ 
uary list she will overtake Peter Leko to be the highest ranked Hungarian 
again. Of course she realises this is not very helpful for Leko, who is still 
looking for sponsorship for his match against Kramnik, but such is life. 
Which automatically takes us to her popularity and the envy of the other 
Hungarian players it sometimes leads to. In New In Chess, Istvan Almasi, 
reporting on the Courage and Talent tournament, could not hide his an¬ 
noyance about the undisguised partisanship of the Budapest chess fans. 
Judit shrugs. ‘This is something you cannot complain about. This is either 
something you get over the years or you don’t. There are definitely a lot of 
people rooting for me. I worked for this for 20 years. To be honest, I did 
not even feel it that much. There were not that many spectators in the 
playing hall. But I also started very well, and it had been a long time since I 
played in Hungary. I played some rapid matches, but the last serious tour¬ 
nament was in 1991, the Hungarian championship, which I won. And then 
I played this match against Spassky and that was all for the serious 
classical time-control.’ 
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Is it because of the chess that 
they come to see you or is it 
still the former prodigy that 
kindles their enthusiasm? 

i think those days are 
gone. Those were the days 
of the Polgar sisters, when 
I was very young and we 
were still together and it 
was something unique. 
Now I have to prove my¬ 
self every time. Last year I 
played very well, so the 
papers wrote about me 
and my successes, but that 
was all. I am no longer as 
well-known as when I was 
young. When there was all 
this attention from the 
press, television shows, all 
these superficial things. 
Sometimes I still have to 
do that, you cannot only 
be known by your results, but I am not too eager to be on such shows 
anymore.’ 

You ’re happy in your personal life, you 're happy with your results, do you still care 
what's going on in chess politics? Whether we have one world champion, several or 
none? 

‘Of course I care, but this has been going on for years now. The problem is 
that chess players can never reach an agreement. It’s a very individual 
sport and of course in some ways you have to be selfish to be successful, 
but sometimes they do not even notice how selfish they are. They just go 
their own way and do not care about the others. That’s why any players’ 
organisation should start from some general premises. Such an organisa¬ 
tion should be democratic, but the really important thing is that it should 
never depend on one person, be it Karpov, Kasparov, Kramnik or who¬ 
ever. The greatest achievement would be if even Kasparov would say, 
“No, I am no different from the others and this organisation will even sur¬ 
vive when I am gone.” But this is the problem, because I understand that 





‘There are definitely a lot of people rooting 
for me. I worked for this for 20 years.’ 
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Kasparov has a huge influence. It’s very difficult to keep chess alive pro¬ 
fessionally these days and I don’t see the people who can get this orga¬ 
nized. Some say it’s a money problem, but I don’t think this is so. Just you 
look at the Ilyumzhinov story. If he was really investing five or io million 
dollars in these events... I mean, for io million dollars you can make a cy¬ 
cle for five years and build up something serious. When Ilyumzhinov 
came on the scene, we thought that at least he had the money, but this was 
just for survival, it didn’t solve anything.’ 

You were elated when you reached 2700, but apparently it didn’t take you long to 
get used to the feeling and in the meantime your rating has gone up 2728. And your 
number ofbetes noirs keeps diminishing. I think one of your crucial games in Wijk 
aan Zee was against Kramnik, against whom you have such a horrible score. You 
didn 't lose your head and defended patiently to make a draw. 

‘Yes, somehow I had more patience. It is true that this was a crucial game 
for me. I almost felt like I had won the game and I am pretty sure that for 
Kramnik it must have felt like he lost it.’ 

You also used to have a lousy score against Anand, but in Wijk aan Zee you went 
for his jugular in a game that was drawn and later in the year, in Mainz, the two oj 
you played a fantastic rapid match without even a single draw that he won5-3. 

‘Well, thank God, it’s already been quite some time since I had a bad score 
against him. Since 1997, in fact, when I first beat him after a long time. I 
mean, also before that time we had some interesting fights, but somehow 
the point would always be his. I think that nowadays it’s a very equal 
game. He probably also has some psychological problems against me, as I 
had when I played him before. Even though I lost this match, which was 
very painful, it was one of the most interesting matches I have ever 
played.’ 

And in your next game in Cap d'Agde, where you beat him in the preliminaries, it 
was ‘boom’again. 

‘Yes. (Lingers, because she still wanted to add something) But actually 
this last round in Mainz was very painful. Basically every day we had the 
same schedule. The first game was at 6.30 and at 8 o’clock there was the 
second game. The last day the first game was delayed because the Open 
finished and there was a closing ceremony and a prize-giving. So we were 
waiting for some 10 minutes and then started the first game. Then we 
asked the arbiter when the next one would be, and he said, well nothing 
changes, eight o’clock. Of course, I understand, but we finished our game 
at 7.40 or 7.45. After every game I went up to my room, via a very long 
corridor, to check something in my computer or just to go to the bath- 
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room. And now I did the same, stupidly enough. I had lost the seventh 
game and it was the first time that he took the lead. I went to my room and 
checked something in the Caro Kann. And then I hurried back. And I am 
coming back and my time is running. It was 8.02 and they had started the 
clock. I understand that they are Germans and want to be precise, but 
when there was a delay before the seventh game they were in no hurry to 
do anything. And somehow I felt very bad about this. I had not expected 
this from the organizers or from Vishy. I think he could have said that 
there was no rush to push the clock. He already had less pressure because 
he was now leading. If you look at the game you can see how badly I 
played. I was so irritated. That was the bitterest part of it, that he didn’t 
win it purely on the board. Of course it was my mistake to be two minutes 
late, but I mean...’ 

Probably Anand didn V want to get involved in this for fear of losing his concentra¬ 
tion... 

‘Yes. But he could have been a sportsman. I mean if I had won the seventh 
game again and he had behaved like this, I’d say, okay he tries everything. 
It hurt me that it was really a good tough match, and he was already very 
close to victory and it didn’t occur to him to at least try to stop the arbiter 
from starting the clock.’ 

You’ve overcome your psychological problems against Anand and are working on it 
against Kramnik. What can a player do in this respect? Some mental coaching... 

‘I don’t know what can be done. I am working on it, but not with any spe¬ 
cial psychology... I am working on my openings, so that from the opening 
I get a normal position, where I can put pressure on my opponent or get 
him in a position that he feels uncomfortable in. Chess-wise I can improve 
in small things. Basically I have psychological problems with those guys, 
but they are also better than I am. Really better. Just look at their rating, 
even now. They are pretty much ahead of me. But before this they were 
miles ahead, so rating does say something.’ 

Do you also find it fun to play Anand? There are several similarities between the 
two of you. You are both very popular, you are not too interested in all these discus¬ 
sions about the world championship, you mainly want to play nice tournaments and 
enjoy life... 

‘No, I don’t see it from this perspective. Actually, I used to feel very good 
when I was playing with Shirov. We would always have incredible games, 
great fighting chess. I also won a lot of games against Shirov, but even 
when he beat me it was very interesting. Now it happens to be that Vishy 
and I play incredibly interesting games, because it’s head to head in every 
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A historic 
moment during 
the Petrosian 
Memorial in 
Moscow in 2004: 
Judit Polgar 
beats Garry 
Kasparov for the 
first time in her 
career. 


game. Probably there are some similarities between us, but I feel for exam¬ 
ple that in Vishy’s situation he could have done more for chess. He’s in¬ 
credibly diplomatic, but there are certain situations where you have to take 
your responsibility. You have to take some stance. Sometimes he should 
express some views, take some side. Being always diplomatic doesn’t get 
you anywhere. Sure he is a nice, polite guy, people like him and every¬ 
thing, but... The same goes for Kramnik. He became World Champion 
and nothing really happened. I remember all these guys saying: “Once I 
am World Champion, I am going to change things.” Of course it’s not 
easy, it’s very difficult...’ 

Kramnik says that he wants to stick to his plans to build some structure after he has 
played this match against Leko. 

‘Yes, but the problem I see is that simply none of these guys is ready to 
give in. Which also goes for Kramnik. It’s very nice that he beat Kasparov, 
it’s incredible if you beat him in a match. Obviously Kasparov had some 
psychological problems against him (smiles). On the other hand, if you 
want to be a real champion then in my view you have to prove it again and 
again. And to be honest, I like Vladimir very much, a nice guy, but from 
this point of view, although he is the World Champion, he is not a real 
champion. He has hardly won a game since he beat Kasparov. He barely 
plays. Kasparov, well, okay, he is a character (laughs) with his good things 
and bad things, but you can never say that he is not a champion. He’s go¬ 
ing to tournaments, he is dedicated, he is fighting and he has to beat every¬ 
one. And that’s why people like him and that’s why champions like 
Kramnik or Anand cannot stand beside Kasparov and have the same fi¬ 
nancial demands. You cannot even compare them. Or even Karpov. I’m 
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sure Karpov still gets better fees than many of the other guys, but in his 
good days he was such a great champion. I don’t think people should be 
jealous of the money Kasparov makes playing the computer. Okay, they 
give it for him and for no one else. And chess is also profiting from this. 
Kramnik thinks, “Well, I beat Kasparov, so I am the World Champion”, 
but he has to prove it. Life didn’t stop.’ 

Perhaps I should look for a comparison between you and Kasparov. You 're both the 
fighting type. 

‘I am the fighting type, but I think that Garry also likes conflicting situa¬ 
tions, whereas I am not so eager to be there. Garry is working in all kinds 
of directions. To play matches, to do all kind of things, to create organisa¬ 
tions, to destroy them, I mean everything. I am not so active in such 
things. I am ready to cooperate with organisations I like to support, but I 
am not going tocreate them.’ 

So far you've only won one game against Kasparov, but Karpov who used to be a 
difficult opponent inyourearlieryears has developed into one of yourfavourites. 

‘Well, he’s quite cooperative.’ 

The turn-around came in Buenos Aires in 2000... 

‘That was a very nice game, but it was a draw. Of course, I’ve been getting 
better and he’s been getting weaker. And psychologically I am less tense 
these days. I had a bad score against him, but then I started making some 
draws. I also should have drawn this game we played in Buenos Aires in 
2001 on September 11. Actually that was very strange, because even on 
that day he was in such a mood to fight while everyone else was just 
destroyed.’ 

(Totally amazed) You already knew about the attacks and still played? 

‘Yeah. I went down to have lunch around noon and the organiser told me, 
“Did you hear what happened?” And there was some talk that perhaps we 
should not play, but Karpov didn’t want this at all, saying “What’s the 
reason?” I could understand him. Some horrible thing has happened but 
you cannot change anything, so why not finish the tournament? But many 
of the others were completely shocked and for me, too, it was unpleasant, 
as Susan was in New York. That was not a nice feeling, and also somehow 
it was a long game. The position was a draw, but he kept playing. And it 
was this control of 40 in two hours and 20 in one and then 30 minutes for 
the rest of the game. And I lost after 75 moves. It was not a nice day for 
me. But since then I’ve beaten Karpov a couple of times.’ 

So having witnessed his refusal to postpone a game on September u,you must have 
had your own thoughts when last month he wanted to postpone his game in 
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Benidorm (Karpov came from Brazil and as his flight had been delayed he only ar¬ 
rived in Benidorm in the morning of the first game, which was to start at 4 p.m. - 
DJtG ). 

‘Well, for me this was ridiculous. I mean, I have respect for all the players 
and Karpov is a great player, a great historical person, but there are some 
things that you cannot do. Also the organizers were not very diplomatic, 
they were not ready to deal with this. But of course it was Karpov who was 
to blame. He was physically there and it was not such a terribly important 
tournament. We played in the reception area of the hotel with lots of noise 
and a 15-minute time-control. Good players, a good tournament, but it’s 
not Linares. And then he comes and he says he wants to postpone because 
he is tired. It didn’t involve me and I said: “Fine, I don’t care, but I don’t 
agree with it.” And basically it was not enough that he ruined the tourna¬ 
ment, which he essentially did, but the second game I play with him and 
he didn’t say that he withdrew or anything and I just have to sit there for 
15 minutes till his flag fell. And then to come down the next day and the 
day after to express his views what idiots the other players are. That they 
are not flexible and deserve the mess the chess world is in. But the media 
also behaved ridiculously. They interviewed him and didn’t ask any of the 
other players their opinion.’ 

IVhich takes us to Hoogeveen, where you won for the fourth time and scored a nice 
attacking victory against this same Karpov. It must have been a special feeling to 
finish offa legend like Karpov with a bishop sac on hp. 

‘Actually during the game it didn’t feel as something special. I already had 
a very nice position and he was in time-trouble. I hadn’t even considered 
his move that allowed the sacrifice. Of course I was very happy, but not 
because 1 won against him with this motif, but because I played a good 
game.’ 

Did hefind it totally embarrassing to lose this way? 

‘Probably, but it is hard to figure out what he thinks. He behaved very 
normally. He took it much harder when he didn’t win the second game we 
played. That was a much bigger shock for him.’ 

On several occasions you’ve said that one of the explanations for your recent suc¬ 
cesses is your personal happiness, your marriage. Could happiness also be the death¬ 
blow to ambition? 

‘If you try to be happy every moment of the day and want to be flying all 
the time, obviously that will be the death for your career. But the way I 
feel it is that it is so nice to have all this around me, and if in addition I 
work hard every day then my professional results will also benefit from 
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this. That’s only normal. I’m also getting older, more mature, calmer. I’m 
not so crazy anymore to sacrifice all my pieces. The beauty of chess is not 
the main part.’ 

But still an attacking game like the one against Berkes in the Talent and Courage 
tournament must be a special kick. 

‘Well, he is still a young player and much weaker than the opponents I am 
playing most of the time. Of course, when there is a big gap in strength 
you can allow yourself more freedom. And I also thought it was good, that 
it was working.’ 

Looking at your games ofthe past year I also saw some nice tacticalfinishes against 
Izeta and Fernandez. 

‘Yes, but those were rapids.’ 

These were the kind of combinations that your father once showed you by the hun¬ 
dreds... 

‘(Emphatically) Yes, yes. But this happens because they’re much weaker. 
Usually when you play against Vishy or Kramnik, or Short or Bareev, or 
Radjabov, all those guys, you don’t usually get these opportunities. Okay, 
this position against Berkes could also have happened against Bareev. But 
Berkes, who saw the idea, kind of just couldn’t believe it. An experienced 
player would think, “Okay, I don’t believe it, but if I don’t see anything 
against it I will not allow it!” You simply get much more opportunities 
when you play inexperienced players.’ 

Two weeks from now Wijk aan Zee will start, a tournament where almost every 
grandmaster dreams to play. But you 're happy to stay at home. 

‘It’s a great tournament, a great festival, but this time I decided to skip it. 
To clear my mind. It’s nice to rest sometimes. But I’ll be back.’ 

You're not staying a way because your result might be worse than last year? 

‘No, I have been playing chess for too many years to think this way. When 
I play I have to play for myself. I have my own expectations and that is 
what I try to reach. That’s what you have to work on, not to be afraid. If 
you know that you have invested what was needed, it is not so bad if you 
lose.’ 

You 're now running a household. How much of a housewife are you? When you 're 
not at tournaments, do you do the cooking and the laundry? 

‘Well, I’m a housewife who is also working and I am happy that I can af¬ 
ford to have someone who helps me. To clean the place, do the laundry. 
Everyday things like shopping are not that much fun, so I order them by 
the Internet and have them delivered. Cooking I like, but I do not do it ev¬ 
ery day because I am travelling too much. First I got some recipes from 
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When your 
husband’s a 
veterinarian, you 
sometimes have 
unexpected 
guests. 


Susan and little by little I started cooking some pasta and things, and when 
I am travelling I try to see how they do it, and then I buy the ingredients 
and try to make it. Usually I don’t cook anything special unless I have 
time. Then I like to be creative. Most of the time I think it is okay because 
I don’t get any complaints.’ 

I can imagine that there are many aspects of running a household that must seem 
strange to you. After all, you were raised in a protective environment where your 
firstjob was to play chess. 

‘Yes, but I’ve been living on my own for some years now and I also have 
my sisters who I can ask for advice. But I know the problem. Many young 
women don’t cook, not because they don’t know how, but because they 
don’t like to cook. If you like to cook you will learn it. You find out about 
spices, you ask your mother. It’s not so difficult to make a normal dish. To 
make something spectacular, with this and that and wine, you have to be a 
chef. But just to cook something normal you can learn without any trou¬ 
ble. But I know many women who don’t like to cook. And the times that 
they do cook, their husbands probably don’t encourage them by saying 
how good it was. This would inspire them definitely. I was very lucky that 
when I have cooked my husband always says how much he likes it. 
(Laughing) And h e keeps telling m e that this i s not o u t of politeness! ’ 

You're a married woman now who happens to be a professional chess player. Do 
you often think back to your prodigy days? 

‘I don’t think much about that, but sometimes you get to talk about it. And 
sometimes I wonder how good I was. Wow, I was 12 years old and scored 
12V2 out of 13 at the Olympiad! Wish I could do that now! Things like 
that.’ 
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Po you ever think how lucky you’ve been? Just look at the bare facts: your father 
starts this educational experiment and you ’re one of the guinea pigs. Do you ever 
think what might have gone wrong? 

‘Not really, because I am not thinking much about the past. Of course, our 
life was very difficult or at least very different. But I was never worried. 
First of all because in my career I was already very successful at a very 
young age. And of course for me it was the easiest. For Susan it was the 
hardest. Whenever someone was against my father’s ideas, she would be 
the first to be hurt. It was clear for me from a very early age that I was the 
lucky one.’ 

Who do you resemble most, yourfather or your mother? 

‘There is something of my father and something of my mother.’ 

Yourfather is an ambitious man. Is it correct to say that in this respect you take af¬ 
ter him more than your sisters do? 

‘Yes, but I also believe that these things are determined by the way your 
life is going. Various circumstances and what kind of results your achieve. 
How do you get your self-confidence. You see the good side of what you 
are doing if you have good results. That’s different from working hard and 
seeing no results. This helps you to move on and this is why I think I be¬ 
came a better player than my sisters. Because I had very few negative ex¬ 
periences. I was just going up, up, up, and never going down. That’s a 
very unusual feeling for a kid if simply everything is going well. It is prob¬ 
ably also why I was such an attacking player, because I could afford it. I 
was playing opponents who were weaker, even if in rating they may have 
been higher. I could afford it because they made mistakes. What did I care 
if somebody said that I shouldn’t go like an idiot with my g-pawns and 
f-pawns in every game? Why should I care when I won those games? 
When later on they beat me I realised that I had to make some changes. 
And so I did and I became more solid. To a large extent, this determined 
what I became. For me it was natural to sacrifice pieces here and there. Af¬ 
ter so many years I can only admire myself (laughingly). How could I play 
such games?’ 

On a previous occasion I asked you about the experiment of your parents and you 
said that you were not sure if you would repeat it with children of your own, but that 
definitely you would teach them a lot at a very early age. Do you still have this 
intention? 

‘Yeah (With a high laugh. Finally the inevitable subject seems to have 
cropped up!). Yes, probably I will teach them languages at an early age. 
And I will try to spend a lot of time with them. But it’s unclear how that 
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can be combined with my chess career, because I think that for quite some 
time I will stick with chess. Perhaps it would be best not to send them to 
school and to educate them yourself, but on the other hand this asks a lot 
of dedication and organizing.’ 

And the emphasis would be on a broad education. You wouldn’t try to create a 
prodigy in something? 

‘I don’t know. Probably it will not be so specific. But most likely he or she 
will not be a chess player, a professional chess player, although they will 
learn to play chess. You never know, but somehow I think there are much 
more important jobs. To be a doctor or a scientist. There are a lot of more 
important problems than chess problems. Maybe something in comput¬ 
ers, robots. Yes, that’s it! (Laughing loudly at this sudden thought) I’d 
love to have a child who creates a robot that can do everything in the 
house, from cleaning to cooking!’ 

This hopeful look into the future seemed to be a suitable end to the inter¬ 
view and when she doesn’t raise any objections, I switch off the tape re¬ 
corder. Teasingly I tell her that I hope she doesn’t mind that I ignored the 
curiosity of quite a few of her colleagues (and doubtlessly many others) by 
not asking her if she is pregnant or any other question in that direction. On 
her guard, she flatly agrees that she doesn’t mind. Then she says: ‘But 
there is one thing I can tell you. Whenever it happens my pregnancy will 
definitely last longer than nine months.’ And seeing my puzzled stare she 
goes on to explain with her contagious laugh: ‘Because if I am to believe 
the press, I’ve already been pregnant for at least 15 months! ’ 


Postscript: In August 2004, Judit Polgar gave birth to a son called Oliver. 
Her come-back as an active player she made five months later at the Corus 
Chess Tournament in Wijk aan Zee, where she finished shared fourth be¬ 
hind Leko, Anand and Topalov. An outstanding result after a 14-months’ 
break, which further improved her rating. 
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GARRY KASPAROV 


‘I believe that my cause was right.’ 


MOSCOW, JUNE 2004 

Twenty years of New In Chess are unthinkable without Garry 
Kasparov. Back in 1984, when our first issue appeared, the 21-year-old 
Kasparov was already the highest rated player in the world, 
conquering the hearts of chess fans around the globe with dazzling 
games that heralded a new era. At that time he was preparing for his 
first world championship match against reigning champion Karpov, a 
clash that was famously stopped by FIDE president Campomanes 
after 48 games. Less than a year later he became the 13th world 
champion anyway. And what a champion he was. Over the past two 
decades Kasparov graced our cover more than 30 times, silent evidence 
of the incomparable impact his triumphs and fights had on our game. 

In 2004, the greatest player of all time, as many see him, is still the 
number one in the world rankings, although there is criticism that he is 
playing too rarely to deserve this place. Kasparov does not disagree but 
feels frustrated in his burning desire to play a match against the FIDE 
champion and then win back the title he lost to Kramnik in 2000. 

W ith a busy man like Garry Kasparov it is not easy to make an ap¬ 
pointment for an interview. No matter if he is in Moscow or travel¬ 
ling abroad, from morning to evening his days are packed with meetings, 
public appearances and other commitments. The hours that make up the 
rest of his time are not exactly spent idling either, as he frantically contin¬ 
ues to work on his ever-expanding My Great Predecessors project, often 
analysing and writing till deep in the night. His response to my request 
was positive, but still it took several calls before he managed to find a 
time-slot for a talk on the day after the Petrosian Memorial in Moscow. 
Our main purpose was to look back on the 20 years that lie behind us - if 
needed we might update the interview by telephone shortly before the an¬ 
niversary issue would go to press. 

And so, on a bright and sunny day I am walking on Red Square heading 
for a metro station from where I intend to take the train to 
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Kropotkinskaya, the best stop to get off if you want to visit the opulent and 
overpowering Cathedral of Christ the Redeemer or the less intimidating 
Central Chess Club on Gogolevsky Boulevard. Kropotkinskaya also hap¬ 
pens to be at a five-minute’ walk from the apartment building where 
Kasparov lives with his family. 

There are many tourists on Red Square and their lively, uncomplicated 
chatter is a far cry from the icy and oppressive atmosphere that used to 
rule here in Soviet times. Thoughts about the incredible changes in this 
country and the world since the collapse of Communism are flitting 
through my mind, together with chess memories connected with this 
metamorphosis, when in front of the Lenin Mausoleum, I pick up a con¬ 
versation on my antenna. Walking behind me a young Russian woman is 
showing her city to a foreigner and her guest has lots of questions. Now he 
wants to know more about Lenin and eagerly asks: ‘Lenin, was he a good 
man or a bad man?’ From her hesitation it is clear that the woman finds it 
hard to come up with a proper answer, but while she dithers her guest al¬ 
ready wants to know something else: ‘Was he a Communist?’ The man’s 
ignorance both amuses and baffles me, but at the same time I feel that it 
fits in seamlessly with the first question I want to ask Kasparov. 

At his place, his mother lets me into the living room and soon returns with 
tea and sweets. She talks about the Petrosian Memorial, the time and en¬ 
ergy it had cost her and her son and is clearly happy that it was a success. 
Then she sighs: ‘Garry is just crazy. He is doing much too much.’ She says 
it with a worried look, but there is pride in her words as well. Kasparov en¬ 
ters, dressed casually and looking relaxed, although later that day he will 
have an important political meeting with the anti-Putin opposition group 
that he is leading. I tell him about the couple on Red Square and ask my 
first question. Lately I have often been thinking that it seems people have 
completely forgotten how happy they were when he became world cham¬ 
pion. Does he recall this feeling himself? 

‘You’re right. There will be a lot of disappointments if we are going to re¬ 
capture these 20 years and sum things up. Yes, when I was on the rise 
there was a great expectation of a big change. It was all over the place. 
There were some tremors in the Soviet Union and some people felt things 
might change. Gorbachov came into power in April ’85, so ’84, ’85 was a 
period of expectations. Also in the world of chess this was a period of ex¬ 
pectations. There was a young challenger, definitely a favourite of the 
West, and many players expected positive changes. If you had asked for 
the scenario for the next 20 years then, saying, Garry Kasparov will stay 
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the number one player in rating for this period, what do you expect? I 
think the answer would be, “Oh, everything will be different.” The main 
difference now is that the world of chess is in disarray. I wouldn’t say it’s 
worse than in ’85, but if you also include time as a factor into this calcula¬ 
tion, then it’s worse, because in ’85 we expected changes. My first war 
with FIDE caused some sort of an earthquake in the world of chess. The 
professional top was united, which provoked the creation of the GMA 
(Grand Masters’ Association). And despite the fact that there were many 
issues that we couldn’t resolve between ourselves, the GMA still pre¬ 
sented a united front. Because we knew that only united we could win. We 
needed changes that FIDE was incapable of. Today you still see a lot of 
players who say that FIDE is incapable, but (sighs), well I wouldn’t call it 
corrupt, but when I hear Svidler and Bareev saying Ilyumzhinov is incom¬ 
petent, FIDE is bad, the contracts are irrelevant, then I cannot help think¬ 
ing that these were the same people who made a fortune playing all these 
tournaments. They signed all contracts, they played four FIDE champi¬ 
onships, they never had problems with that. Now, neither I myself nor Jan 
Timman, nor the other players were corrupt in terms of cooperating with 
FIDE and suddenly saying that FIDE was bad. I think it was a logical con¬ 
tinuation, it was a trend started by Fischer. There was great discontent 
about the demands of commercial sponsorship on one side and FIDE’s ar¬ 
chaic Soviet-type Byzantine structure that could not respond to the de¬ 
mands of the time. It was widely understood that unless we incorporated 
changes, we would not attract commercial sponsorship. This movement 
created the GMA, with hundreds of grandmasters in the mid-8o’s based 
on nearly 15 years of growing opposition.’ 
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It was a totally natural development. 

‘Absolutely. That’s why the GMA was widely supported. But then even¬ 
tually, in any successful political organisation you have problems, and we 
had a lot of problems inside our group. Unfortunately, the history of the 
GMA has not been written and I think it would do a lot of good if its his¬ 
tory could be written down. I once even approached Jan (Timman) to ask 
him if he would be willing, but he didn’t show much appetite. I still be¬ 
lieve that fundamentally I was right. And it’s not that I don’t recognise my 
mistakes. I have said that in 1993 I did something wrong (when Kasparov 
and Short turned their backs on FIDE and played their world champion¬ 
ship match under the aegis of the newly founded Professional Chess Asso¬ 
ciation - DJtG). I think I was right in my fundamental assessment that the 
GMA had to take over from FIDE. That was the clash in Murcia that 
killed the GMA. By instinct I wanted to copy the tennis formula, which at 
that time I knew very little about, and let FIDE be a governing body of 
federations. But not to let FIDE call the shots in the world championship 
match. That was my plan and then there was plan B, supported by Bessel 
(Kok) and others, who felt we should deal with FIDE and sign the con¬ 
tract, when the GMA would become a trade union subordinate to FIDE. 
In my view that was absolutely useless, because at that point we had al¬ 
ready gained a lot of political momentum and we had enough power. 

Later I spoke to Don Schultz and Carol Jarecki and they told me that in 
1989 FIDE was desperate. They knew that if we voted to take over the 
matches and the semi-finals, we could do so. FIDE was not needed. FIDE 
had to sign the papers. And that’s why I still believe that the contract that 
Bessel Kok and Jan (Timman) negotiated with Campomanes was a bad 
one, a lousy one. When you have a winning position you don’t sign a peace 
treaty favourable to your opponent. FIDE could sell the Kasparov-Kar- 
pov matches, because these were political matches, they were selling a po¬ 
litical show with two big names. When they had a chess match without 
names attached, they were absolutely incompetent. That’s why they had 
to be bankrupt at one point and eventually they ended up with 
Ilyumzhinov. 

So, we can see that all the events were quite logical. I am ready to take a 
certain amount of responsibility, that I did certain things wrong and 
maybe not timely, but it’s my view that all this was largely due to the ma¬ 
nia, the phobia that was formed in the late ’80s and which still dominates 
the minds of most of the players. There was too much of Kasparov. That’s 
the problem. They lived in the time that people will probably call the 
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Kasparov era, these 20 years, and they don’t like it. They will blame me 
for whatever. It doesn’t matter. They blamed me for breaking with FIDE 
in ’93, now they blame me for staying with FIDE. There’s just one argu¬ 
ment and that is that Kasparov is always wrong. Now they say that we 
missed the opportunity. No matter that this opportunity was created 
largely by my presence and activities. And the fact that I was probably the 
only world champion who was ready to give up some of my interests in ex¬ 
change for supporting the masses of the grandmasters.’ 

There was more than one opportunity. 

‘After the GMA opportunity collapsed, there was a vacuum again. Proba¬ 
bly in 1993 I overestimated the importance of Nigel as a representative of 
the Western players. I thought that the GMA collapsed in 1990 because 
the Western players actually opposed the Eastern players. There were a 
number of political issues. And I thought that if I joined forces with Nigel 
we’d have the entire GMA back. This was a miscalculation. Probably one 
of my few miscalculations in my political battles. Ironically enough, it 
ended up with the only period in the history of chess that commercial 
sponsorship was guaranteed for two years. Nobody says today that there 
were two years that you could call a golden era, when FIDE had its best 
performance ever. When Campomanes found this Sanghi, whatever (Ravi 
Sanghi, the wealthy Indian industrialist who sponsored several FIDE 
Candidates’ matches in Sanghi Nagar - DJtG) he found money. Due to 
this rivalry (between the PCA and FIDE) these two years were the golden 
era in the history of chess. When I say I made a mistake in 1993, because I 
think it was bad for chess in the long term, everyone is happy and goes, 
Oh, Kasparov said he made a mistake. Fine, but they are hardly in the po- 
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sition to say that I made a mistake, because these guys made a lot of 
money. Suddenly players like Anand, Kramnik and Ivanchuk were mak¬ 
ing six digits per annum, which was unheard of. And they could play in 
both cycles. They sucked the milk from both cows and felt very 
comfortable. They didn’t want to take any position. 

This was another big opportunity that was missed. At that time it was very 
clear, they couldn’t buy any changes associated with my name. And it’s 
not, see no evil hear no evil from Yasser (Seirawan) today. But Yasser was 
instrumental in destroying the PCA, as were some other people.’ 

What went wrong ordidn 'tgo right after those golden years? 

‘If we analyse the situation, then it was obvious that 1994-95 (the ‘golden 
years’ with the rivalling world championships of FIDE and PCA - DJtG) 
to some extent replaced the rivalry between Kasparov and Karpov. There 
was excitement, but obviously when you have excitement you have to cap¬ 
italize on it and you have to use this political capital and exchange it for 
cash. So, what you could do is come to a reconciliation. If we could work 
out a deal with FIDE, it could be a phenomenal success, because Intel’s 
sponsorship or whoever would continue. So what we needed were proper 
relations. What we did with FIDE, in 1994 in Moscow, was a tough deci¬ 
sion for me. (To refresh the reader’s memory: at the controversial FIDE 
Congress in Moscow the rapprochement between Kasparov and 
Campomanes led to a FIDE-PCA reunification plan according to which 
the winner of the FIDE match between Karpov and Kamsky was to play 
Kasparov for the absolute title. The deal was killed in late 1995 at the 
FIDE Congress in Noisy-le-Grand, where the losers from Moscow, Kar¬ 
pov and ‘his’ candidate Kouatly had their way. Campomanes stepped 
down and Ilyumzhinov was elected FIDE president - DJtG) I spoke to 
Campomanes and we were trying to work out a deal. It’s not that I 
changed my opinion about FIDE, but Campomanes knew, he was too ex¬ 
perienced, that he needed Garry Kasparov and corporate money to change 
FIDE’s nature. He wanted to run FIDE, he wanted to be President, but 
he knew that without corporate sponsorship he would be a lame duck. 
Who killed the deal? I mean, we all know the names of the people. Did 
they kill the deal having more money or sponsors? No. They had nothing. 
What did they accomplish? Ilyumzhinov appeared out of the blue. If you 
say the deal between Kasparov and Intel is bad, you should come up with 
something similar. Karpov, Kouatly, whoever was there, they were fuelled 
by the Kasparov bashing ideology of that time. And they prevailed. The 
congress in Paris killed the deal and eventually made Ilyumzhinov Presi- 
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dent. The same people who are shouting today from every corner that 
FIDE is bad, Ilyumzhinov is bad. Wait a second, who created the atmo¬ 
sphere for Ilyumzhinov to appear in? Who supported Ilyumzhinov 
blindly? Who did everything to ruin the PCA and all my attempts to create 
a parallel structure? Now the same people are saying that we have to look 
for corporate sponsors. But corporate sponsorship doesn’t exist in a vac¬ 
uum. It needs momentum. We had momentum in ’8s-’86, and again in 
’94-’95- We didn’t create another momentum. In fact there could have 
been another momentum: a rematch Kasparov-Kramnik in 2001. Who 
killed that? There was a big chance to attract a corporate sponsor to throw 
millions into the qualification cycle. A real qualification cycle, not this 
Dortmund type of event, sponsored by a generous madam (a reference to 
madame Nahed Ojjeh, who provided the prize-money for the Einstein 
‘Interzonal’ in Dortmund in 2002 where Peter Leko won the right to 
challenge classical world champion Vladimir Kramnik in a match that was 
only to take place in the autumn of 2004 - DJtG).’ 

So, in fact when you played Kramnik in 2000 there should have been a rematch 
clause. 

‘Yes, but I couldn’t do that, because I always opposed the rematch. So, at 
least I proved that I don’t change my mind when it’s convenient. An auto¬ 
matic rematch clause I think is wrong, because maybe the world champion 
is losing ground, maybe he is nobody, maybe he’s number 10 already. 
Why should he be granted automatic rights? The fact that the rematch was 
relevant was the fact that I won tournaments, three in a row, and I beat 
Kramnik in the last round in Astana. That was my justification for the re¬ 
match. It was clear that at that time either Kramnik could prove that he is 
the best or I could retake the title, but we could actually build up some¬ 
thing, with enough corporate dollars to fuel a new cycle of a new PCA or 
GMA. This momentum was missed. And today people are complaining, 
but before they complain they should look back at these 20 years. Look at 
these opportunities and stop shouting that Kasparov was wrong, because 
he did this, he did that. Today, unless they change their views, we’re go¬ 
ing to have another schism, which will not create any momentum. They 
all expect that soon Garry Kasparov will go. Which is correct, I can’t play 
forever. Will it benefit chess? Personally I doubt it. I don’t see any player 
of my calibre to attract the press, the media, to inspire people. Probably 
there was too much of my presence there. I tried to do my utmost to help 
chess. And I still believe we have some reasonable chances of doing it now, 
but today if you ask my opinion, my mood, I am rather pessimistic, 
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because I think we already 
missed too many opportu¬ 
nities over these 20 years.’ 

Are you hungry enough for 
two more matches? 

‘Look, as long as I have a 
chance of playing Kramnik... 

I did everything in the 
world of chess and frankly 
speaking I am losing inter¬ 
est. But if I am given the 
chance, yes, I will be back 
in my best shape. I’ve 
made it very clear, for next 
year if I am given the 
chance I will play. I don’t 
want to play politics, I 
don’t want to be part of 
any fights. I hope that 
FIDE will stick to their 
word and stage the match 
with the winner of Libya 
(the knock-out world championship which was to begin a few days after 
our talk in Moscow - DJtG). I know that the winner of Libya will not have 
enough legitimacy, but he will probably not be much worse than Peter 
Leko winning Dortmund. For me, any solution is better than no solution. 
And if people are talking now about the shortcomings of FIDE, well, I said 
so, but they created no alternative. This ACP (Association of Chess Pro¬ 
fessionals), I mean, the GMA was given hell at the end of ’89, at least my 
wing of the GMA. The PCA was given hell from day one. But this ACP is 
taken quietly, while these people created no events. I mean, I don’t count 
ACP blitz on the Internet with 5000 dollars. And by the way, they de¬ 
nounced Prague by announcing war on FIDE without consulting their 
members. They created a new title, which is ruining the Prague agreement 
which was aimed at unifying the title. What the ACP did, no, it’s not the 
ACP, it’s Joel Lautier, the president of ACP, who is backing his friend 
Kramnik. So we have two members of the board who are displaying a clear 
conflict of interests, as Lautier is also working in the organisation of this 
Dannemann match between Kramnik and Leko. If I had done something 
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similar with Andrew Page in ’89 (his manager at that time - DJtG), I 
would have been tortured by my colleagues on the board. If you are an¬ 
nouncing war on FIDE and four board members are playing in the FIDE 
championship and most of your members are playing, I think you owe the 
world of chess an explanation. And show how you voted, or whether you 
had a debate. What is the purpose of this organisation apart from shielding 
Kramnik from a match against me? It seems to me that this is the only pur¬ 
pose of their existence. That’s what I said from the very beginning. I told 
(Victor) Bologan, he was in this very room last April, that in one month 
they would give the umbrella to Kramnik-Leko. He said, we didn’t dis¬ 
cuss this. And I told him, just wait and see. There will be a Dannemann 
press conference and the ACP will be giving an umbrella, which means 
you are going to declare war on FIDE. By the way, I said, are you going to 
play in Libya? He said, yes, and I asked him, can you reconcile these two 
views? 

After the glorified history of the GMA and the controversial history of the 
PCA, we now have a clone, a joke called ACP which pretends to protect 
the interests of the players, but is only protecting one player.’ 

Over these 20 years you have fought many fights. Perhapsyou do not even remem¬ 
ber life without a fight. fVhichfight made the most lasting impression on you? 

‘I fought what I believed was injustice or an incorrect state of things.’ 

Is it a matter ofcharacter or is it circumstances? 

‘It’s my character, it’s part of my education, my intelligence. I grew up in a 
Communist country and learned about injustice. For me it was just a fight, 
not against universal evil, that’s too strong, it’s about wrong-doing that is 
dominating our lives. In the Soviet Union you didn’t have to have 
twenty-twenty vision to discover this. I was very passionate and I still am 
very passionate, but now I can analyse my performance and while I see 
certain mistakes that I committed, I believe that my cause was right. By 
instinct I came up with right solutions. Now when I hear all these Lautiers 
and others talking about things that I promoted before they even made 
their GM norms, I want to laugh.’ 

Do you think that many ofyour fights were opposed mainly for the fact that you 
werefighting them? That it was you? 

‘I’ve been fighting FIDE because I believed it was a wrong structure for 
the success of the game and I felt responsible for the game. I fought Com¬ 
munism because I believed it was a wrong political system that oppressed 
People in the country where I was born and raised and lived. People said 
that I was very opportunistic. Salov said this, even Nigel Short, that I was 
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always siding with power. Well, today I am opposing President Putin, and 
probably nobody can say that I do this because it gives me a big political 
advantage. I just took my stand and I proved again and again that I didn't 
look for my personal benefits. Some people could say that I have some big 
plans but trust me, you don’t get any political benefits from opposing 
President Putin in 2004 Russia.’ 

There were many people you had clashes with, clashes with mud-slinging and every¬ 
thing. And then there were the reconciliations. With Campomanes, with 
Ilyumzhinov. Is this the politician inyou? 

‘It may sound strange but I have a very good and intact record in the his¬ 
tory of my fights, both political and in chess. I never supported people, I 
supported ideas. They say that Garry Kasparov supported Yeltsin and 
then he opposed him. I supported the Yeltsin who bashed Communists, I 
didn’t support the Yeltsin who started the Chechen war. I was supporting 
the Gorbachov who in the first few years was dismantling the Communist 
system. I was not supporting the Gorbachov who was trying to preserve 
the remnants of the system at the expense of our freedom. I opposed 
FIDE as an entity because I believed and still believe that FIDE is not ca¬ 
pable of bringing commercial sponsorship because its structure is archaic. 
I made up with Campomanes because I believed we had an opportunity to 
work, and in 1994 we definitely had a chance. I made up with 
Ilyumzhinov, because I believed the Prague agreement could have a big 
impact and we could bring people like Bessel (Kok) and work with corpo¬ 
rate sponsors. It didn’t work. Now, probably that’s my fault, too, but I am 
the least person to be blamed for this failure. It doesn’t work because 
FIDE proved again it’s alien to the idea of commercial sponsorship. It pre¬ 
fers to go to Libya. Or Viet Nam or wherever. I was trying to change this 
course. I never compromised on my main principle that the world of chess 
had to change its infrastructure and to be turned into a full-scale profes¬ 
sional sport. That was the core of my agenda in 1985, that’s what I still 
believe 20 years later.’ 

One of things you have also been fighting is the computer. One might say that the 
developments in chess over the past 20 years have been faster and deeper than in any 
other period of chess. Where do you think it has brought us now? Has chess adapted 
again as it has done for many ages? 

‘Chess has resisted the greatest challenge so far. Of course the pace of 
change is tremendous. If you look at the changes from ’84 to ’95, they look 
insignificant compared to the changes from ’95 to 2004, because of the 
computer. That’s when we talk about the next 10 years, I think chess will 
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face a tremendous challenge. How chess is going to resolve it I don’t know, 
because I don’t pay much attention to that. It’s beyond my horizon. Let 
the Kramniks and Leko’s of this world solve this problem, it will not be 
mine. I don’t feel that saving chess today is my responsibility anymore. 
Yes, I would like to play the match, yes, I would like to help as much as I 
can, promote the game. But it’s no longer my top priority. My top priority 
is just to finish the book, which is growing in size, and that’s it. And to fin¬ 
ish my chess career with some nice victories.’ 

I was reading the second part of My Great Predecessors and at a certain point 
you quote Botvinnik as saying to you: ‘All these calculations and crazy variations, 
this is allfine, but don't let it be too much like Alekhine. Keep a clear view of what 
you 'redoing. ’ I was often thinking when you got into trouble with the computer that 
you were more overawed by possibilities than that you kept a clear sight ofwhat was 
actually happening. 

‘Yes, I don’t want to talk about the Deep Blue matches because they were 
not scientific, I played an unknown entity. While playing Fritz and Deep 
Junior I faced real programs and real opponents, and I was quite pleased 
with my development. I didn’t have enough energy and I was probably too 
overwhelmed by the overall hysteria and the organisational problems. ’ 

You let that affect you. 

‘Yes, there was a lot of hoopla with FIDE before the Deep Junior match, 
the glasses and all this, but if you look at the trend, I think the trend was 
very positive. I actually figured out the weaknesses in these programs and 
I came up with a concept. I think that strategically I played two good 
matches. I had only one relatively bad position in Game 4 against Deep Ju¬ 
nior, one bad position in 10 games. Two of my losses in other games were 
the result of terrible blunders that normally don’t happen. So this propor¬ 
tion, one relatively bad position in 10 games just shows that mankind was 
dominant.’ 

Do you stillfancy the idea or would it make you sick to think ofpreparing again... 
‘No, if I have enough time this is something that I would like todo because 
I believe I can win. And there will be great excitement. But I am not going 
to play in any events now unless I can concentrate on playing chess. I don’t 
want to do anything else. Just concentrate on playing chess.’ 

And you 're writing all these books. 

‘Oh yeah, but these books is another story. If I have a chance of playing 
games, big matches, my pleasure, I will do it.’ 

It's a small group, these predecessors of yours. Do you also hope to find out some¬ 
thing about yourselfby studying their games and their life stories? 
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‘My goal is to write a full 
comprehensive history of 
the development of the 
game of chess. And the 
only way to do this, I re¬ 
cognised, is through the 
images, the personalities 
of the great players. Their 
successes and their fail¬ 
ures, their discoveries. 

That’s my main focus and 
that’s where the energy 
goes. I recognise there are 
many shortcomings and 
that’s why this summer 
work will be done on the 
revised edition of Volume 
I. Also there are enough 
comments about Volume 
II already, smaller ones. 

Now I am really pressed 
for time working on Vol¬ 
ume III, and as you are probably aware this Volume III is split in two now. 
Three and four. Because Fischer is too big. Just huge. We were faced by 
the possibility of having 650 pages in Volume III. I asked the publishers to 
change this and there will be two volumes with probably 350 pages each. 
One will be a volume with Fischer, Reshevsky and Larsen. Tentatively 
they will be named the best players of the West. Number three will be 
published in October, with Petrosian, Spassky and Stein, Polugaevsky, 
Portisch and Gligoric, and the other one probably in November.’ 

Did you discover affinities with other champions where you thought, well, he was 
much more like me than I had believed. 

‘I discovered a lot of similarities when I was working on the Fischer- 
Spassky match. I discovered certain similarities with my loss against 
Kramnik. Spassky lost the match badly. Fischer was dominant but still 
Spassky could have fought better as he showed at the end of the match. 
Spassky thought he had to save the match because he had to fight Fischer 
just to prove that he was the best. For Spassky the match itself was more 
important than the result. Fischer cared about the result. The same hap- 



A rare moment of relaxation. Garry 
Kasparov in Amsterdam in the summer of 
2004. 
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pened in London 2000. For me to play the match was very important. 
Kramnik just wanted to win. So I think he already had a big psychological 
advantage. I could see the similarities. Writing about the matches or big 
events, I always could find similarities with my own career. Things are 
repeating themselves.’ 

I think it is too early to speak about the end of your career, but do you see new lights 
on the horizon, upcoming young players ofwhom you think they will do well. 

‘Look, there are many young players. First of all, what do you call young 
players? In my time a 20-year-old was a young player, today this is already 
a veteran. Bacrot is not young at 21.’ 

Okay, let's put it differently. In general when people are speaking about new world 
champions this is mostly idle speculation. I think that the moment a new world 
champion arises, you know for sure. When you were 15 it was there for everyone to 
see. 

‘Among the players I have seen I think (Magnus) Carlsen has the best tal¬ 
ent. That’s my view, a combination of factors. I haven’t seen Karjakin in 
person. But if you put Carlsen in perspective, against Radjabov for in¬ 
stance, Carlsen has better stamina. He is already winning tournaments. 
That’s very important. He is winning tournaments, not only on his native 
soil. He is not playing super tournaments where 50 per cent is a good re¬ 
sult. He grew up as a fighter. I think he has a very good strong natural tal¬ 
ent. I saw him in Reykjavik and I saw a glimpse.’ 

On the downside peopie say h e is too normal. 

‘No, he is absolutely fine. He carries a certain amount of inside power that 
could be transformed. He needs a good coach and good education. He 
lives in a country with no chess tradition. But eventually he could be 
added to the list of the best western players.’ 

When I was briefly speaking to your mother, she mentioned everything you were do¬ 
ing and said: He'sjust crazy. Is she rightly worried that you are doing too much? 
‘Yes, I think I am doing too much now. People always undertake changes, 
especially at age 40. But if you have too many changes, if you are con¬ 
sumed by them, you know, day by day, year by year, then you’re running a 
huge risk. I am feeling exhausted, because I have too many. I am starting a 
new career of giving lectures, the motivation of speaking. You talk about 
chess and business, chess and psychology. I have already had a few and 
have signed a contract with an organisation that will involve me actively in 
this business, just to grow as a speaker. I do more writing now, and I am 
consumed by the book. I have a political agenda. And other things as well. 
And I still have to work on chess. So, it’s still a busy time. From my per- 
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sonal perspective, I am excited. I see new horizons, they’re not yet very 
clear, but I see new horizons. As for overall chess perspectives, I am pessi¬ 
mistic. In general, chess in the long term...’ 

Let’s hope we just don't know. 

‘Let’s hope we just don’t know. Let’s hope we will have another Carlsen or 
that this little boy will just grow up and show his character and strength 
and attract corporate sponsorship from the West.’ 

Obviously, the idea to update the interview shortly before the anniversary 
issue of New In Chess was to go to press had everything to do with the 
news we were expecting, or rather hoping for, from FIDE, about the 
match against Kasimdzhanov. It was not to be. First FIDE extended the 
date for the bids to be submitted and then, after this deadline had expired 
too, they just remained silent. 

In between I spoke to Kasparov a couple of times and we decided to wait as 
long as possible. Finally, on the eve of the European Club Cup, I called 
him in Izmir, Turkey, to round off the interview. Kasparov was looking 
forward to playing chess again and generally appeared in a good mood 
(‘lots of good things ahead of us’), but regarding the subjects we had dis¬ 
cussed he, understandably, had little to add. Neither did he see any reason 
to be more optimistic about his chances to get the opportunity to play for 
the world title, saying: ‘I’d like to have my chance to play, but with every 
day, every month I am losing my determination. I have to move on with 
my life and these guys are not hiding their agenda, they want me to go.’ 
Maybe his fears are justified, maybe they are not, but they certainly don’t 
sound far-fetched. In any case, I took the liberty of saying that I, for one, 
wholeheartedly hope that he will get his chance. After the past 20 years 
he’s deserved it. 
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RUSTAM KASIMDZHANOV 


‘You are at the highest point for only a moment.’ 


VLISSINGEN, AUGUST 2004 

It would have been nice to survive a couple of rounds in Tripoli and 
make some money, but instead Rustam Kasimdzhanov went the full 
stretch to become the new FIDE World Champion. Still, the 
soft-spoken Uzbek does not expect his life to change drastically. 

Except for a warm reception in his native country, reactions to the 
greatest success in his career have been mainly lukewarm. In a candid 
interview the new champion gives his views on his confirmed 
expectations, his complex position in the chess world and the things 
that really matter in life. ‘Reading a good book for me has inner value 
and public relations on the other hand not always. That’s why I have 
been rather ignoring the second and preferring the first.’ 

T he spacious apartment overlooking the beach and the boulevard six 
stories below has every appearance of a fitting abode for Rustam 
Kasimdzhanov during his first tournament after Tripoli. The new FIDE 
World Champion, his wife and their two-year-old son are delighted by the 
luxurious lodgings the Vlissingen organisers have provided. They feel at 
home, as can be seen from the toys spread all over the floor and the wide 
choice of fruits and sweets on the dinner table. Kasimdzhanov acts re¬ 
laxed, but he claims to be exhausted: ‘People told me that it would take me 
at least half a year to recover and I didn’t believe them. I’m young and 
healthy, why should that be? But now I’m beginning to understand.’ The 
place where he is staying may be befitting for a world champion, but what 
about the tournament he is playing in? The Hogeschool Zeeland tourna¬ 
ment in the South-West of Holland is a fairly inconspicuous Open with 
nine grandmasters, a similar number of IM’s and many more amateur 
players. Kasimdzhanov played his first game as FIDE champ against 
Hotze Hofstra with a rating of 1913. His first loss, which he is still un¬ 
aware of when we meet, he will suffer in Round 7 against Dutch IM Jan 
Werle. Any manager would have strongly advised him to cancel his partic¬ 
ipation in an event where he has nothing to win, but Kasimdzhanov did 
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not think for even a second about withdrawing: ‘I can give you many rea¬ 
sons why I think I should play in Vlissingen, whereas I do not think so 
many reasons can be given for not playing. First of all, it was a commit¬ 
ment I took a long time ago. Also these are very good friends of mine, they 
did a lot for me in the past. Thirdly I like to play chess and as for the level 
of the tournament, I built up my chess strength playing in such tourna¬ 
ments mainly. Choosing my tournaments more carefully now would be 
more of an issue if after the world championship I received lots of invita¬ 
tions. But as I didn’t receive a single invitation anywhere I assumed it 
would be much wiser to continue as before. I do not think that the situa¬ 
tion for me personally will change greatly.’ 

You didn ’tget any invitations? That must have been a great disappointment. 

‘I have expected this. Nowadays the situation in the chess world is the 
same as in all other spheres of modern life. It’s not about your strength or 
your success anymore, it’s all about your PR. And this I never cared for. 
That’s why they somehow don’t want to see me. When I had a high rating 
they were saying he is not having major successes and when I have major 
successes they will say I do not have a high rating. And when I will have 
both, they will say that the quality of my games is bad. They do not know 
me. I do not play on the ICC which seems to be the main platform to at¬ 
tract attention these days. I’m not involved in any scandals, so they just 
don’t know me. And also my name is very long and difficult to pronounce. 
I can give you an example. In 2002 1 played in Pamplona and I shared first 
place with Bologan. The organizers came to us and though it was not in 
the regulations they said they would really like us to play a blitz match to 
define the winner. We said okay, we sit down to play this blitz match and I 
win 2-0. So I am declared the winner of Pamplona. The next year I didn’t 
hear from them and Bologan gets invited to the tournament. Bologan is a 
good friend of mine and it’s fine with me that he played, but I don’t see 
why they never contacted me and why they made me play this blitz match. 
Once I had won their tournament I didn’t fit into their plans anymore. 
The same goes for Sarajevo. Last year it was a very strong tournament. I 
won three games, made six draws and was very close to winning the tour¬ 
nament. But they did not say anything and didn’t invite me back. I have 
very good relationships with all of them, never quarrelled with them. I just 
do not understand how they think. When I was playing badly in Wijk aan 
Zee people were saying that I wouldn’t be invited back because I played 
badly. I didn’t think this was the truth. It’s something completely differ- 
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ent. I do not know what 
they want, but apparently 
this is not something I am 
giving them. Even Opens 
do not want to see me.’ 

You say you have no plans to 
change your way of life. Still, 
becoming world champion must 
have affected you. Do you oc¬ 
casionally wake up in the mid¬ 
dle of the night and look at 
yourself as a different person? 
‘No, not really. My position 
as connected to Uzbekistan 
has changed a bit. For them 
it is very important and 
they are really trying to help 
me as much as they can. 
For chess and sport in 
Uzbekistan this is really a 
great catalyst. As for me 
personally, I do not think 
that this result or any other result, should make me change my ways. It has 
happened to so many before, they became world champion and after that ba¬ 
sically quit chess. This is what happened to Ponomariov. If you play once a 
year or play nine rated games in I don’t know how many lists, this more or less 
means quitting chess. I don’t see why this result should force me to do this. ’ 
What kind ofreactions have you had around you? 

‘The reception in Uzbekistan was very warm. On my return from Tripoli 
I received a number of phone calls in Solingen from representatives of the 
government of Uzbekistan saying it would be very nice if I came. Basi¬ 
cally, the way my government see it is that I showed most decisively what 
Uzbekistan is. It still is a very young country and needs getting known. 
Just like me (starts laughing). They invited me to come. They picked me 
up in Solingen and paid first class tickets for the whole family to Tashkent 
and back. At Tashkent airport there were many members of the govern¬ 
ment and a huge crowd. After this there were celebrations to no end and I 
saw from the reactions of all kinds of people that they were very happy. In 
Germany, where I spend most of my time nowadays, the reaction was a bit 



Rustam Kasimdzhanov’s moment of glory 
in Tripoli. Together with Kirsan 
Ilyumzhinov he poses with quite a trophy. 
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different. There were good reactions and bad. Somehow a lot of filth and 
envy was spilled in the press. Just before the tournament I had changed 
my club and after I won the championship my former club, Solingen, sud¬ 
denly started to value me. They started to blacken me in all possible ways. 
On TV, in the local press, on the Internet, that basically I was wrong to 
leave them. Apparently they had different ideas about my freedom. I was 
seriously dissatisfied with the way I was treated in my former club and I 
felt compelled to leave and went to Bad Godesberg (playing in the second 
Bundesliga - DJtG). As for the reaction of the chess world, the fact that 
there has not been a single invitation in 30 days in my opinion tells a lot 
about the chess world’s reaction.’ 

And youjust try not to care. 

‘It’s what I expected, so in a way it even makes me proud that I anticipated 
this.’ 

Do you remember with what expectations you went to Tripoli? 

‘Of course I did not expect I’d be able to win this. I thought I should be 
mentally ready to lose and go home any given round. I think I managed 
this and this greatly helped. Once you are reconciled that you can lose any 
given round you are basically freed from the fear of losing.’ 

You may be too freefromfear. 

‘To me personally fear doesn’t do any good. I should be concentrated, en¬ 
joying myself, but I should not be afraid. ’ 

When you go there, you may go for three days, but you may also go for close to a 
month. Howdoyoupack? 

‘I assumed I was going there for one week and made my travel arrange¬ 
ments accordingly. If I win the first two rounds then in the third round I 
play Ivanchuk and it is very likely that I may lose this. So, I had a ticket to 
go home after Ivanchuk. This was my general assumption. And if I don’t 
lose in the first three rounds there’s nothing to complain about.’ 

A t some point I kept seeing pictures 0 n the official website of you wearing the same 
shirt for several rounds. I was thinking, either this is his lucky shirt or he has run out 
ofclothes. 

‘(Laughs) I had basically no problems with clothes, but this was indeed my 
lucky shirt. I didn’t wear it all the time, but I wore it during tie-breaks. It 
was my lucky tie-break shirt. Once when I wanted to wear something else, 
I think it was before the tie-break against Topalov, my wife called me just 
fifteen minutes before the game and insisted I wore this shirt. I told her 
that if anything goes wrong with this you will be responsible and she said, 
yes, I will be responsible.’ 
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At the closing ceremony you were wearing a suit. Didyou have one made in Tripoli? 
‘No, I had it with me all along. This is the kind of thing your wife puts into 
your suitcase. I would not have taken it.’ 

Couldyou say that most chess players go to the championship thinking they are go¬ 
ing to a strong tournament with good prize money, and it's only after the last day 
that the winner thinks that it was a world championship? 

‘I doubt this. I think players are different. Some go there to earn money, 
some go to survive a couple of rounds, some go there to win the tourna¬ 
ment and be world champion. I really think that Topalov was not thinking 
about anything else. To him this was a tournament with seven knock-out 
rounds and he envisaged them all. He went there to win this tournament. 
To him it was pretty much the same to lose in the second round or in the 
sixth, because he wanted to win this. Also when Anand plays such an event 
he doesn’t think about prize-money and all this. He largely concentrates 
on winning the tournament. For minor players, like I am and the rest, 
money plays a role. Also we do not dare to envisage going to the final and 
all this. It would be nice to survive a couple of rounds and earn some 
money.’ 

After you won you pretty soon started speaking about your duties as a champion. 
What duties do you feelyou have? 

‘I think this word had a slightly different touch to it in the context I used 
it. What I feel now, as there is some attention to me as a chess player, is 
that it is my duty as a world champion to play chess. That I should not sit 
at home just enjoying what I am. We have lately been forgetting about 
this, but it is nice when top players play chess, more than one tournament 
a year. They play Linares and two exhibition matches, but I think it is nice 
if you play as much as you can.’ 

Where do you see yourselj? Do you see yourself in this line of the champions of the 
past or in this branch that started with Khalifman? 

‘I have not really thought about this. I do not create such pictures. I do not 
think that so much has changed. I only feel that for the promotion of chess 
it is nice if I play, but I would also have done this had I not won Tripoli.’ 
Would you be willing to achieve certain changes exploiting your position within 
FIDE? For instance I don’t know many strong players who are in favour of the 
FIDE time-control and I remember an old interview in which you also called it to¬ 
tally ridiculous. 

‘I do not really like this time-control, but I do not think that I am in the 
position to change much. If I were in a position to change something I 
would start with suggesting another day for the tie-breaks. This would al- 
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ready be quite something. 

As for time-limits, no¬ 
body knows where they 
come from. I don’t know 
for what strange reason 
we had to have this time- 
control we never had be¬ 
fore. This one hour and 
thirty minutes for the 
game I always found very 
difficult. Maybe this is 
the idea, to make it more 
difficult. So that we are 
more prone to blunders 
and it will be more 
spectacular.’ 

I think this is an essential 
problem in the chess world, 
where in fact everyone would 
like to see FIDE as a compe¬ 
tent governing body. In this 
championship there have 
been complaints about the 
time-control and you rightly pointed out that it's pretty tough to have the tie-breaks 
on the same day. Yet, the only sounds I heardfrom the FIDE camp is that they are 
thinking about doubling the number of participants in the championship. They al¬ 
ways manage to create the impression that essentially they don’t care about chess at 
all. 

‘I do not know. Of course, most of what you say is just, but on the other 
hand, who has been doing more for chess? You can say that FIDE and its 
world championships are wrong, that Linares for instance is better for 
chess. But I could give you a hundred reasons why it is not. FIDE has 
been subject to a lot of criticism and partly rightly so, but who has been 
doing more? Now you have this ACP (Association of Chess Professionals 
- DJtG). Their aims sounded very reasonable to me and I joined them, 
but what they did before the European and World Championship was of 
the most dubious character. They were trying to dissuade the players from 
taking part. You cannot do this as an organisation that offers nothing 
reasonable instead.’ 



’My wife called me just fifteen minutes 
before the game and insisted I wore 
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In Tripoli you revealed that you didn’t have any real opening preparation. You 
were preparing as the event developed and tried to surprise your opponents with 
openings you do not normally play. That is not the way to go about it in a match 
against an experienced player like Kasparov. Are you going to build a team... 

‘I’m not sure yet. In Tripoli I was alone and probably this will not happen, 
because it felt a bit lonely towards the end. I won’t be alone but I have no 
idea whether this will be one person or more... ’ 

Do you expect the match to take place? 

‘Yes. I feel this match will take place for different reasons. I need it, as far as I 
can see FIDE needs it, and also Kasparov needs this match to take place. If all 
parties involved want to play then usually it does lake place, doesn’t it? Espe¬ 
cially ifKasparov participates the financial side should not be a problem.’ 
Sponsors may think that Kasparov is too clear a favourite. 

‘First of all, Kasparov is considered the big favourite in every match. I 
don’t think he is less of a favourite to win, let’s say against Adams than 
against me. He’s still a huge favourite to win, I mean what can we do? Still, 
in any other sport this might be questioned. They would ask what is his 
recent match record. He lost this match against Kramnik and this match 
against Ponomariov did not happen. This match against Kramnik was al¬ 
ready four years ago.’ 

At the end oft he match several FIDE officials were quick to mention that you are a 
Muslim. Maybe they will try to raise money in the Muslim world? 

‘I have no idea what they’ve been trying to do. I know that the city of 
Dubai was mentioned, but I have no idea whether it was mentioned for its 
connection to the Muslim world or anything else. In fact I tend to doubt 
this. Because the city of London was mentioned as well.’ 

How Muslim are you? 

‘(Without any hesitation) I would not like to touch this subject.’ 

Because it is a touchy subject i n Uzbekista n ? 

‘No, just because this is a personal matter. I don’t like to speak about it.’ 

In Uzbekistan you were received by a mullah. Doesn't such a welcome have reli¬ 
gious overtones? 

‘It does. Uzbekistan is largely a Muslim country. This mullah has two 
sides to him, a religious side and just a traditional side. Any elderly person 
in our tradition is to receive his blessing.’ 

You said that you were partying every night in Uzbekistan... 

‘Not partying in the usual sense o fthe word.’ 

Normally you don’t drink. 

‘Normally not, no.’ 
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It has been suggested that one ofthe reasons you did so well in Tripoli was that while 
for many players the place must have been pretty exotic, for you it felt very much 
like being in Tashkent. 

‘Yes, I felt that Tripoli in atmosphere and otherwise was very close to 
Tashkent. I felt quite at home. I was acquainted with the overall tradition, 
with the manner of driving for instance, and especially the food was very 
much to my liking.’ 

Whereas many players were stuck in the hotel, not knowing their way about, it was 
easy for you tofind your places. 

‘I just felt at ease. I didn’t see the point of locking myself up in the hotel.’ 
Despite the fact that you are world champion now, there are probably not many 
chess fans who have any idea who you are. Suppose you were to introduce yourself, 
what would you tell them? 

‘I lead a very quiet life, I respect my privacy. I read a lot, I spend a lot of 
time with my family. I do not like travelling. I never go to discos or bars. I 
try to lead a reasonable life that has some inner quality and value. Based on 
my feelings. I feel that for me some things have inner value and some 
don’t. Reading a good book for me has inner value and public relations on 
the other hand not always. That’s why I have been rather ignoring the lat¬ 
ter and preferring the former.’ 

You are fond of English and German literature. Could you name some books that 
may shed some light on what kind ofperson you are? 

‘With German literature this is easier, because there I have clear prefer¬ 
ences. I am very much impressed by Kafka. Almost everything he wrote, 
but mainly The Castle, The Trial and the short stories. I first read them in 
Russian and once I had a decent command of German I reread them in 
German, which was an entirely new experience. Also Joseph and his Broth¬ 
ers by Thomas Mann was an important book for me. In English literature I 
have read a lot more, but perhaps precisely because of that my preferences 
are not so clear-cut. Some years ago I was really fond of James Joyce, but 
this has more or less passed. Surprisingly, I am fond of Nabokov’s Lolita. I 
think it is a really profound book and largely underestimated. And I’m 
fond of poetry, for instance the Irish poet Yeats. Some of his early lyrical 
poetry impressed me. And many others. I have been reading more or less 
everything that I could get hold of in 19th and 20th century English and 
American literature.’ 

What was thefirst piece ofmusic you played after you became world champion? 
‘During the whole tournament I was listening to the Russian poet and 
singer Vladimir Vissotsky.’ 
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Ah, preparing for Kasparov already... 

‘I have no idea about Kasparov’s preferences but this was what I have been 
listening to during and af ter the tournament. ’ 

What is your favourite Vissotsky line? 

It’s difficult to translate it into English. It was what struck me during the 
sixth game against Adams. He has a song called The Song of the 
High-Jumper. He jumps and he doesn’t quite manage. He wanted to make 
2.12 and fails. And he says, I will let you in on a small secret: such is the 
life of a sportsman or woman. You are at the highest point for only a mo¬ 
ment, and then you fall down again. When I played Queen g8 and thought 
I was losing, this immediately rang in my ears. You are at the highest point 
for only a moment.’ 
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VLADIMIR KRAMNIK 


‘A painter never asks people what 
they want to see. He paints.’ 

BRISSAGO, OCTOBER 2004 

The end of the world championship match against Peter Leko wasn’t 
the end of Vladimir Kramnik’s obligations to the spotlights. 

Immediately after the last game in the Centro Dannemann had been 
decided in his favour, the prize-giving ceremony took place and barely 
was this official part over or, still on stage, he was subjected to a 
marathon of mini-interviews. Only much later did he get a chance to 
celebrate his victory with his team and friends. Yet Kramnik looks 
remarkably relaxed when the next day he takes his time to look back on 
three exhausting weeks. Talking with confident ease he shares his 
views on the crucial moments in the match, short draws (‘There 
should be more respect for the players’) and his ideas about the 
unification: ‘It’s not whom you play. Garry, Anand, Peter, it doesn’t 
matter to me really. What matters to me is what will happen after this, 
how we will organise the world of chess. Otherwise I do not see any 
sense in unifying.’ 

A r far as I know, people playing a world championship match divide the match 
into parts. The first four games we will do this, next we will do that and if 
something goes wrong we have this or that to fall back on. 

‘You have certain ideas about the match, what you will do in this situation 
or that, but the moment you start to play everything changes. You adapt 
your plans, sometimes even play something you hadn’t prepared at all. 
You have certain ideas, but despite my experience you cannot avoid mis- 
takesthat you knew before thematchthat you shouldn’t make.’ 

I see you coming back after the first game saying, guys, we have a problem. Our 
schedule has been turned completely upside-down. 

‘Yes, of course, I didn’t expect this turn of events. In the first game 
(Kramnik played Black) you play something solid to get into the match. Of 
course it can happen that you win, but it’s a completely new situation after 
Game 1 already. Probably I didn’t do very well in this situation.’ 

Was it psychologically difficult? 
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‘In world 
championship 
matches one of 
the most 
important 
things is not to 
make, in tennis 
language, 
unforced errors.’ 


‘Well, psychologically it is still more difficult to be behind. You can say 
that everything is difficult psychologically, but this is basically easier to 
deal with. I don’t know what happened after this game but for a while I 
lost touch. I was having problems with White, not getting much. And Pe¬ 
ter was playing very solidly with White. Before the match I was thinking 
that we would both press with White and that we would have complicated 
games. But somehow it started to become a little bit dry, not because we 
wanted to, but simply because we couldn’t find the keys with the white 
colour. Something was wrong for some strange reason. Maybe I got too 
confident after this early win and thought that nothing could happen, that 
everything was under control, and in Game 5 I paid for this. Partly 
because I was too relaxed.’ 

The second game you lost was beautifully played by Leko, but on the other hand it 
was clear that something went seriously wrong in your preparation. 

‘It was an incredibly strange coincidence. It was a brilliant game from Pe¬ 
ter’s side, because over the board it was not easy to find all these moves in 
such a sharp position, but from my side it was stupidity. It was clearly a 
hole in my preparation, but it was a very strange hole. We analysed this 
whole line and then some hours before the game we found this idea with 
i8...£)f6 and 2i...Wg6. We briefly checked 22.4je4, okay White is slightly 
better, but Black can hold. Then somehow we got this idea of 22.abs, but 
there was very little time to check it. We looked at 22.abs, did some analy¬ 
sis, it seems that White is better. Of course, I understood how dangerous it 
is, but the fact that we ended up in this position after 25... Wd3, was a 
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complete coincidence. If Peter had not had 19 minutes but, say, 49 min¬ 
utes in this position after 21... %6,I would, of course, sit quietly and find 
all this and never play abs. But he was clearly under pressure, clearly suf¬ 
fering and while he was taking all this time and thinking about 21... Wg6,I 
made this decision. I was in the rest room and decided to play fast, not to 
give him time to think. To put further psychological pressure on him by 
responding immediately. I was checking variations and I already saw 
Queen d3, but I thought it was just a perpetual. After all we had probably 
checked this with a computer so it shouldn’t be lost, because otherwise the 
computer would have shown that such a position is clearly lost. I was also 
checking 22.4^4 again and thought it is probably drawish, and then, just 
two minutes before he made his move, I decided that if he played 
2I...Wg6,I would play 22.ab5 immediately and just see what would hap¬ 
pen. Of course, it was fully my mistake, I should have thought, no matter 
how much time he had. This kind of thing had never happened to me be¬ 
fore. You are White, you play all moves according to your preparation and 
you shake hands. This is something unbelievable, especially in a world 
championship match with a limited number of games and an incredibly 
tough opponent. You just give a point with White. I don’t know if this 
ever happened in a world championship match before. ’ 

Was it easier to cope with because it was such a coincidence? 

‘No, for me it would be easier to lose normally. This can happen. Still, I 
started to play better after this. This is something I have noticed very of¬ 
ten: that after a loss I play better. So it was both a blow and it helped me in 
a way to play better. In world championship matches one of the most im¬ 
portant things is not to make, in tennis language, unforced errors. This 
you shouldn’t do. You really should make your opponent suffer before he 
can beat you. He really has to show everything, but just giving a point like 
this is strictly forbidden.’ 

Leko miraculously saved a couple of his black games. Were there moments when you 
began to despair that you were never going to tear down his defences? 

‘I never lost hope, not even before the last game. There was something I 
had, probably wrongly, put into my mind. Some time ago, I don’t remem¬ 
ber for what reason, I was checking all world championship matches. I 
cannot speak about the matches of Steinitz and Chigorin, because this was 
different chess, but for instance if you start with Lasker and Capablanca, 
when it is already becoming serious, I noticed something interesting. It 
never happened that the one who played worse or not better than his op¬ 
ponent, managed to win. The outcome was always fully deserved. The 
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person who won or kept the title was at least not worse than his opponent. 
Not in one single match. Here I had the feeling that I didn’t play worse. 
Maybe I didn’t play much better than Peter, but I didn’t have the feeling I 
was playing worse. And that’s why I had this psychological thing that I 
should not lose this match. According to this idea I should equalise the 
score and not lose the match. (Smiles) But of course one thing is to think 
about this, another thing is reality. I might not have won this last game and 
then my theory would have been proven wrong.’ 

Judging by the 13th and 14th games an outsider might say that if you had played 
more aggressively sooner, you wouldn 't have had these problems. 

‘Partly you are right but it is also about your opponent. In a way Peter also 
became a bit too defensive, he allowed me to play more aggressively. In a 
match it’s always about both players; you are never alone in a match. I al¬ 
lowed him to play as he did in the middle of the match and here it was 
partly his fault that he allowed me to press really hard. You can call this a 
mistake, but it is unavoidable. When I played against Garry, he was also 
pressing very hard at the end of the match. We’re humans. You are very 
close, you want to make a draw, you want to defend, you want to take the 
title. Even with a lot of experience you do this.’ 

Did you also get a psychological boostfrom his draw offer in the twelfth game? 

‘First of all, I think I would have managed to make a draw there. I don’t 
think his position was winning. In either case, after Knight f$ I have cer¬ 
tain play, his position is better, but it is far from winning. Also Queen 
takes g6 is almost a forced draw.’ 

After Queen takes g6, Leko suggestedftakes g6, Rook eg and now Rook c8. 

‘Yeah, Rook c8, but I am still not sure that Black is winning. He has the 
advantage, that’s clear, but I think it is not clear at all that I would lose this 
game. Sure, it was a wrong decision of his, but again, we are humans. He 
was under such pressure in this game and actually playing very well, mak¬ 
ing only moves all the time, and he understood that he would lose if not for 
these moves. Then when you understand that you are no longer in danger 
and there is some time-trouble, you are so happy to have escaped that it is 
very difficult to find strength in yourself to start to play for a win.’ 

Were you following what was happening in the outside world during the match. 
Whatpeopie were writing... 

‘No, not at all.’ 

I can understand that as a player you see the match as a whole and if there is a short 
draw somewhere this is part of the picture... 

‘Well, it’s...’ 
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Closely watched 
by match director 
Joel Lautier, 
Russian 
super-model 
Natalia 

Vodianova makes 
the first move in 
Game 13. 


No, no, let me finish... 

‘(Starts laughing) I understand what you mean.’ 

When there were these short draws they were heavily criticised. There was a lot of 
negative press. Do you understand this criticism? 

‘It’s a complicated matter. From one side I can understand this, but basi¬ 
cally, I may be subjective, I may be wrong, but still I think this criticism is 
not justified. It’s about your philosophy, how you see things. I believe, and 
now I may be a bit too harsh, that there should be more respect for the 
players. I’m not arrogant, I am not trying to present myself as a big star, 
but I think there should be more human understanding and respect. First 
of all, there are short draws like in the third game. What can you do? It’s 
completely drawish, it would be ridiculous to continue playing. Then 
there were a couple of games where we agreed a draw in a more or less 
playable position, but there were not too many of these. These draws you 
have to understand. A player can feel badly, anything. Amateurs want to 
see a game, but we are also entitled to some understanding from them, that 
sometimes you have certain problems. For example, if I go to a concert of a 
great pianist or violinist, I respect this person so much that if he plays 15 
minutes and then says, I am sorry, I’m not able to play, okay, I don’t mind, 
because I know how high is his level, how hard he works and how much he 
gives of himself. In fact, how much he sacrifices to achieve what he 
achieves. This is a matter of respect. I don’t know what happened, why in 
the years that we may almost call the golden period of chess, there was so 
much respect for chess players. Petrosian and Spassky had no fewer quick 
draws than us, but they were maestros and could afford it. Because in the 
next game they would do something enjoyable for us, they would give us a 
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present, some nice fight. We agreed that sometimes they needed to rest, 
whatever...’ 

In those days the media were not as developed as they are now. Perhaps you should 
distinguish between the chess press who maybe know what is happening behind the 
scenes and the general press, who do not care what is ha ppening behind the scenes. 

‘I believe this is more their problem than ours. It’s about culture and re¬ 
spect. I cannot be responsible for everyone. I know very well that we are 
not trying to make short draws...’ 

If it's their problem, this might imply you’d ratherplayforasmallselect audience... 
‘In a way, in a way yes. Don’t misunderstand me, I am not trying to be ar¬ 
rogant or harsh, but I believe it’s two-sided. If my work is not respected, 
then why should I please the public who give me back nothing. You give 
and you get something in return. You give them some pleasure and I think 
the public was fully satisfied with the match in general, particularly the 
end. But you also need to receive something back. If you only receive criti¬ 
cism... I mean, I like chess amateurs, but at some point you start to think, 
why should I care? I don’t think it’s proportional, there is too much criti¬ 
cism of late and I am very worried about it. It is getting too negative and I 
don’t know why.’ 

The amateur chess player wants to identify himself with a champion and it may be 
difficult to understand how good Leko and you are because so many aspects remain 
hidden. Both of you probably made the most fantastic discoveries in the Sveshnikov 
andperhaps precisely because of that you didn’t play it even once. 

‘I am sorry, but we are not businessmen. It’s not a commercial deal 
where you earn some money and have to deliver some goods. We are also 
artists in a way. I am good enough to do what I want to do and to play 
how I want to play. I think I have deserved this right in my career. A 
painter never asks people what they want to see. He paints. If somebody 
doesn’t like it, he doesn’t like it. It’s art, you do what you think is right. 
Or a musician, he doesn’t play the way the public wants him to play, he 
plays the way he believes is right. And if he is not popular, he is not pop¬ 
ular. There is nothing arrogant in this, it’s a creative approach. Chess is 
something very deep in me, on which I worked a lot, it’s really important 
for me. It’s one of the ways I express myself. People may like it or not, 
but I am very sorry, I will not change this, because I believe I have a 
right. I understand all these problems with short draws, but people 
should also understand that with modern theory it’s different now, com¬ 
pletely different, from 15 years ago.’ 

They may a Iso say it's a matter ofstyle. There are players who still play risky chess. 
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‘I wouldn’t say so. These players don’t play world championship matches 
and when they play Anand, me or Leko, I don’t somehow feel that they 
play so aggressively. Even Garry, in Linares he made a draw with Peter in 
19 moves. This is not about style, it’s about strength. People want that we 
play brilliancies every day, but that is not possible. We try - sometimes we 
manage, sometimes we don’t. They want some Anderssen-Kieseritsky ev¬ 
ery day, and if you don’t deliver you have a problem. But I think it is more 
their problem, their wrong idea. They have to understand how difficult it 
is. It is not fun. Maybe they are coming back from work, they go onto the 
Internet, they want to relax, enjoy and watch a game. They want fun but 
it’s so incredibly difficult.’ 

For them it's nofun if the game’sfinished already. 

‘They see it as some sort of entertainment, which to a certain degree is 
right, but they should try to come out of their bubble and try to under¬ 
stand us. You are trying to win the match, but sometimes you don’t feel 
well. Or you don’t like the position and the other offers you a draw, as in 
Game 6 .1 wanted to fight, but I am slightly worse and he offers me a draw. 
How can I refuse? I am White and people want me to continue, but I am 
slightly worse. Maybe after his victory in Game 5, a seven-hour game, Pe¬ 
ter couldn’t sleep all night, and he just didn’t have no energy. In Game 9 ,1 
physically didn’t feel well. I am sorry, this happens. I offered a draw early 
on in an equal position in which I had more time. I would never do this, 
especially as I was one point down. I can apologize for this, but I am also 
human. I would like to see a slightly more positive attitude in the world of 
chess.’ 

And they should realise that you playfor yourself in thefirst place. 

‘Yes, it’s sad for them, but this goes for everyone. It’s both, of course. For 
any high-level professional, and the same goes for tennis players or foot¬ 
ball players, first of all you play because it’s part of you. Firstly, you want 
to express yourself and only then you play for people. This goes for every¬ 
one, Kasparov, Shirov, for Morozevich. He may be playing incredibly, 
but mainly he is playing for himself. People very often live in some rosy vi¬ 
sion and they want to believe something of which they know that it is not 
true. I could understand it if it got too much, but I don’t think it was too 
much. There were some short draws, but also many interesting games - a 
normal world championship match. When I played Garry, it was more or 
less the same. People sometimes have these blocks, for instance because 
it’s Leko. Leko, so this means it will be boring and there’s nothing he can 
do, even if he plays brilliantly. If it was Morozevich, they would be incred- 
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ibly happy because it’s Morozevich. Some cliches in their minds that are 
so deep that they cannot get rid of them. I think this match was more in¬ 
teresting than the match against Kasparov in 2000, when people were not 
complaining because it was Garry. Now they were already complaining 
before the first move was made.’ 

Against Kasparov you mere excused for your defensive play because it was a news 
story, the challengerstopping the champion with a type of play he could not handle. 
‘It’s a matter of approach. You should give a person who has achieved a lot 
in his profession the full right to do whatever he wants. And then you like 
it or do not like it. You watch it or do not watch it, but you cannot blame 
the person.’ 

Obviously many people are wondering what is going to happen next. If there is go¬ 
ing to be a reunification match or a new cycle. What is your ho pe about this? 

‘I don’t really know now. I hope we will have a reunification but I don’t 
know how. We are in such a deep problematic situation, that I may have 
this wish, but... I will try what I can, but I cannot guarantee anything. It is 
a problem that has nothing to do with money or with whom to play. People 
have the wrong idea. It’s not whom you play, Garry, Anand, Peter, it 
doesn’t matter to me really. What matters to me is what will happen after 
this, how we will organise the world of chess. This will be the main issue 
in the conversations I will have with different people. I want something 
solid and want to stop this chaos. Otherwise I do not see any sense in 
unifying.’ 

Do you feel that the Prague agreement is in tatters, something that belongs to the 
past? 

‘Of course, there is nothing to feel. The Prague agreement was simply not 
fulfilled, not a single point, by FIDE. They signed and completely forgot 
about it. It is past, a sad past I would say, because people got some hopes. 
But it’s just over. I always fulfil my promises, but only if the other side ful¬ 
fils theirs...’ 

What specifically do you feel they didn 't do... 

‘Just read the agreement, not a single point. Nothing was fulfilled. The 
main point of the Prague agreement was not who would play who. It was a 
completely new structure of the world of chess. This was the point: a new 
organisation with Bessel Kok. FIDE was in fact completely giving up on 
the world championship. They were saying, we will no longer organise it, 
we will give it to this company of well-respected people who will organise 
it. We will give our name and receive some money for this. It was a com¬ 
plete reorganisation of the world of chess. And it was presented as, I play 
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In the penultimate 
game, Kramnik 
and Leko played on 
till only kings were 
left. And still they 
hadn’t had enough. 
Are they analyzing 
the secrets of the 
K vs K ending? 


Leko and Kasparov plays Ponomariov, but this was not the point. For me 
at least. This restructuring was the basic point of the agreement and the 
next day it was forgotten. I know that Bessel was simply thrown out the 
next day. It was just a trick. They just wanted to achieve some goals. All of 
them, Ilyumzhinov, Kasparov. 

At the moment when they were signing I believe they knew already that 
they were not going to fulfil it. Maybe I am wrong or too harsh, but I have 
this feeling. The very next day they started to act completely against the 
spirit of the agreement. I remember how one month after we signed the 
agreement, there was this press conference in Moscow where they harshly 
attacked Dortmund and me. We had just signed the agreement, we were 
coming together and they just start a war. I logically analysed the situation 
and unfortunately I couldn’t see any other explanation. This is very sad 
for me. There is one thing they present and another thing is reality. And 
you draw your conclusions from reality and in reality everything shows 
that this is true. Now I guess we will start some new conversations and ne¬ 
gotiations, but we will speak differently. I have learned a lesson. I hope we 
will manage to find some consensus, but I really don’t know. This was 
really something shocking to me.’ 

At a press conference here Joel Lautiersaid that this is the real world championship 
in the tradition that started in 1886 and it's not a match to qualify for another 
match. That is a clear statement, but it doesn't very much sound like an attempt to 
reconcile opposing views. Do you fully subscribe to this view? 

‘Yes, but in a way this was also written in the Prague agreement. Okay, I 
would like to unify, but for me this match is something separate. I am the 
World Champion. FIDE also has what they call a world champion, but I 
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believe I kept the title. I would like to unify but if this is not possible we 
will go our own way. I don’t want to unify just to satisfy the public. I want 
a real reunification, not only on paper but also in the minds of the people 
who sign such a paper.’ 

Garry Kasparov has said that the ACP was solely founded to stop him from playing 
a match against you. How do you react to that? 

‘I don’t see much logic in this.’ 

He referred to the fact that Joel Lautier is a good friend of yours, your match 
against Leko got the umbrella of the A CP. 

‘But this was not planned, it just happened this way. This was not my ini¬ 
tiative. Joel Lautier got to know the main sponsor and they got to talk, I 
had nothing to do with this at all. I was not against it, on the contrary, but I 
was not insisting on anything. But also I don’t see the point of why we are 
supposed to play a match. ’ 

If Kasparov beats Kasimdzhanov he definitely ho pes to play you. 

‘I don’t know. Maybe, maybe not. I don’t see why the ACP is any prob¬ 
lem...’ 

It’s a clear expression of his frustration that he very much wants to play a match 
against you. Can you under stand that? 

‘I think many people want to play a match. I am sure that Morozevich also 
very much wants to play against me, but there should be a certain right to 
do so.’ 

Y ou say that the main point is that Kasparov lacksjustification to play you? 

‘I think so. At the moment, yes. It is very sad to say but his only justifica¬ 
tion at the moment is a big name. It’s not his play, not his results, not any¬ 
thing. Of course he is a great player and I have great respect for him. He is 
a fantastic player, a huge name and the public likes him very much and 
justifiably so, but this is the world championship, not some private busi¬ 
ness. Peter Leko won the Candidates. He deserved to play a match. I beat 
Garry and now I have won this match and deserve to be World Champion. 
You cannot just make some deals and present some names and do 
whatever you want.’ 

One might also say that the way you got to play Kasparov was open to criticism. 

‘But I never said I was happy about it. Even when I heard about it I said, I 
don’t think it is right. If you remember, Kasparov also said - this was in 
2000, before the match - that it was only because we had a contract for the 
new cycle, for the candidates, with financial guarantees. He said, I under¬ 
stand this is not the best, but we do it this way. Then there was a dramatic 
change of position, then another change, okay, but it’s all words. I had a 
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clear position and I never changed it. Otherwise we will go like boxing, 
only names that count, and then Karpov will probably play Kasparov for 
the world championship for another 20 years.’ 

Some!hing constructive has tobebuilt... 

‘That is my position. There are other visions, such as Garry’s. We should 
act according to the wish of the public, but perhaps they want to see 
Kamsky-Polgar. Me is me and I do what I believe. I believe there should 
be a clear cycle and the winner plays the world championship. Everything 
as it was for many many years.’ 

And this is something the ACP should do together with FIDE or if FIDE doesn't 
cooperate you will go your own way. 

‘Yes, yes. I am not going to accept any other ways. We will have a certain 
order or I am not going to unify. I don’t see any point in what’s going on. I 
am not criticising Garry, he may think so, but I believe it is not fair. I be¬ 
lieve that objectively speaking Anand has more rights than Kasparov to 
play Kasimdzhanov. But he is out and Garry is in. I don’t blame Garry for 
this, but it’s the objective truth. I understand this may irritate some peo¬ 
ple but this was my position and it still is. The whole situation is just ridic¬ 
ulous. Now Garry is playing but why he? Why not Vishy? Why is 
Ponomariov out? Why are some people in a good position and others in a 
bad, for no objective reason. This is what worries me a lot. In my view the 
best solution now would be to have a four-player tournament with 
Kasimdzhanov, Kasparov, Anand and Ponomariov. The winner plays 
against me for the unification. I think this would be the only solution to 
finish all conflicts. Ponomariov was a strange story. You may like him, 
blame him, but he was really treated badly. Vishy was simply thrown out 
for no reason and he shows brilliant results. This would be a solution to 
finally solve all the problems.’ 

And this would be acceptable t oyou. 

‘Yes, yes. I would really like to see this because I believe it is the only solu¬ 
tion to all the fights. This is a way to satisfy everybody and after this we 
start a new world of chess from zero. But this is just a dream, in reality I 
am afraid it will not happen. It’s not in the interest of some people.’ 
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HIKARU NAKAMURA 


‘There’s no point in taking draws.’ 


SAN DIEGO, DECEMBER 2004 

Ever since he appeared on the American chess scene, Hikaru 
Nakamura has been breaking one record after the other. Most notably, 
he became the youngest American master ever at the age of 10 years 
and 79 days, and the youngest US grandmaster at 15 years and two 
months, breaking the legendary record set by Bobby Fischer back in 
1958. After he became the second youngest US Champion ever in San 
Diego, 16-year-old Nakamura freely vented his opinions at the venue 
of the championship, the luxurious La Jolla Hilton. About his passion 
for speed chess, his ambitions and his wish to follow in the footsteps of 
his old idol Fischer and his new friend Gata Kamsky. Like his 
examples, Nakamura sticks to himself and prefers to take on the rest of 
the world on his own. ‘I still keep improving on my own. Why should I 
mess around with everything if it works?’ 

A fter he’s drawn his game in the last round but one, Hikaru Nakamura 
saunters into the press room. Obviously he is not too happy that he 
failed to exploit a white game, but there’s little to grumble about. After all 
his opponent, Alexander Goldin, never got into any trouble and in the fi¬ 
nal position there was absolutely nothing to fight for. Yet Nakamura wants 
to unwind, or rather he’s got some energy to spare. With a twinkle in his 
eyes he spots a deserted laptop on a table in the middle of the room. It’s 
Matthew Hoekstra’s and Nakamura asks the owner if he can use it to go on 
ICC. Sure, if he will settle for a slight handicap, as there’s no mouse. 
That’s a bit awkward, but with a broad grin Nakamura decides that he will 
try to play ‘bullet’ (a one-minute game, for the uninitiated) using the key¬ 
board. What happens next is followed by the bystanders with awe and 
amusement. With baffling dexterity and uncanny agility his fingers flit 
over the keys, typing in moves at incredible speed. This is the long-dis¬ 
tance runner training with a backpack. He’s enjoying himself, even if soon 
he has to acknowledge that with this ultra-quick time-control the absence 
of a mouse is too big a disadvantage, even for him. 
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Nakamura is hooked on speed chess, he loves it. And he’s extremely good 
at it. On ICC he holds the records for the all-time highest ratings in both 
bullet and blitz. Using one of his old accounts he managed to reach a 3060 
rating at bullet, and under his user name Small ville he has set the blitz re¬ 
cord at 3674. 

So, when three days later we sit down to talk about his first win in the US 
championship, my first question is not about the two rapid play-off games 
against Alex Stripunsky that brought him the title, but rather about the 
dilemma he faced before those games: whether to take part in the blitz 
tournament for all the participants that was held a couple of hours before 
the play-off. Not surprisingly, his first impulse was to do it, but in the end 
he understood that it made more sense to concentrate solely on the clash 
with Stripunsky. Nakamura lets out a loud laugh when I suggest that turn¬ 
ing down the blitz tournament must have been his toughest moment in the 
championship. 

‘Right, right, that issue. I only noticed after my round had finished that there 
was a blitz tournament and it’s like having to pick, but I figured it’s probably 
better not to play. There was an eight thousand dollar difference between first 
and second place, probably it was better to concentrate on that. ’ 

Plus the additional invitations you might expect if you were 10 win. 

‘Exactly.’ 

Not playing the blitz tournament was tough. You are the American king of blitz. 
How did you get this reputation? 

‘I play in most of the blitz tournaments over here. There is usually a side 
event which is blitz, like at the World Open. Other such tournaments usu¬ 
ally also have a blitz thing and I win almost always, so that’s how I’ve got¬ 
ten this reputation. I am very good at fast chess, rapid, blitz.’ 

What is it that appeals you, the quickness or the sharpened fight? 

‘It’s probably more the quickness, because you usually don’t play bullet or 
blitz over the board. ’ 

In your normal games you also have a tendency to move quickly, yet you first and 
foremost have a reputation as a fighter. As Yermolinsky told me, ‘He keeps coming 
at you and that is something opponents don 7 like, even ifthey ’re grandmasters. ’ 

‘I’ve actually always played like that. When you lose or you win, you learn. 
Whereas some of these draws they don’t really help you. What do you do if 
you take a draw on move 15 or 20, how does that help you? It may help you 
in the tournament but do you leant anything from it? I don’t think you do. 
Basically that’s always been my style, just trying to win and not taking 
draws.’ 
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So here you are playing a 
game against Serper, who 
starts repeating moves pretty 
early on in the game... 

‘He offered me a draw on 
move 13, right before he 
was about to begin his 
Bishop d2 to ei and back 
manoeuvre. It was actually 
quite frustrating, it was 
like saying, I want a draw 
and I am not going to try 
and win. He is a strong 
grandmaster and he is 
White. It’s understand¬ 
able but I don’t quite un¬ 
derstand why you want to 
do that.’ 

If you are a chess player. 

‘Yeah.’ 

So you turn down the draw, 
you play on, you get a better 
position and then in the end after go moves you have to resign yourself to a draw af¬ 
ter all. Frustrating or, well, at least I tried? 

‘Yes, it’s good I tried, because there’s no point in taking draws. But it was 
frustrating because in the end he managed to save the draw because he was 
able to sac his Knight for the e-pawn. Amazingly, because if he doesn’t 
have that he is actually losing the endgame. But I tried and I was never in 
dangeroflosing.’ 

There was a lot of talk about fighting chess, particularly after what happened in the 
last round last time. Did you see a dear difference? 

‘It was actually quite good. Last time there were five quick draws in the 
last round I believe. That does not help chess as a sport, you need people 
to fight. This year around, even in the last round there were a lot of games 
going on, which is very important.’ 

You see chess as a sport? 

‘Yes, it’s a mind game, but yes, I would say it is a sport. ’ 

You made a very confident impression. Most of the strong players had come here 
hoping to use their chances, you had come to win. 



‘It’s a mind game, but yes, I would say it is 
a sport.’ 
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‘Yes, that is basically what I do. I just can’t try to do my best if... I was ac¬ 
tually pretty sick for the first five rounds, but once I got through that and 
started feeling better, I knew I had good chances going into the final three 
rounds.’ 

But the impressionyou gave was, only first place is good enough. 

(Laughs, then slightly reluctant) ‘Well, basically that’s always what you 
are doing. Last time around I was pretty close, I lost to Gulko in Round 8. 
If I had drawn or won I would have been in contention going into the last 
round. The fact that I was so close last year just inspires you to wanna win 
it the next time around. ’ 

What was the reason why you were so confident? 

‘Basically the way I have been playing this year, I just improved a lot. The 
FIDE world championship, making it to the fourth round before I lost to 
Adams, who is number 6 in the world. I’ve just been playing much better.’ 
Do you see Tripoli as your international breakthrough ? 

‘Probably, yes. That was probably the first time I really got noticed inter¬ 
nationally, definitely. But here, I just played very well. I never was in trou¬ 
ble in any of the games, that’s the key.’ 

Was it also your revengeJ'or not being on the Olympiad team? 

‘Well, that too. That’s why it was kind of nice to beat Kaidanov, because of 
the whole Olympiad situation. I don’t want to go into the politics of it, but 
essentially it was some pay-back for that, the fact that I was not on the 
Olympiad team.’ 

You should have been there. 

‘Yes.’ 

You've set various records in your career. Youngest US master, youngest US 
grandmaster, now you’re the second youngest US champion. What other records do 
you have in mind? 

‘It’s amazing that I’ve broken pretty much all the records there are. Other 
than maybe becoming World Champion, but I believe that Ponomariov 
was World Champion when he was 18 or something. I doubt very much 
that I can get there so soon, because that’s basically only one year away. 
Basically, right now I am just trying to get better, to keep improving my 
rating and ranking in the world.’ 

You have this fighting attitude. Speaking about American chess people often say 
it's different, knives on the table, no short draws. Is that a cliche or is there truth in 
it? 

‘It’s definitely true, because over here there’s a lot of Swisses and that’s 
where all the big money is. Basically you have to win a lot of games in 
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Swisses to win the tournament. So, I wouldn’t say that it’s just a cliche, it 
probably is true. It just teaches you that you have to win, to keep playing 
fighting chess.’ 

People looked on in amazement when you played against Kudrin. You follow your 
preparation, suddenly find out there is a hole in it, end up in a worse position and 
then instead oftrying to make a draw you keep playing for a win. Is that typical? 
‘(Laughs) Yeah, that is quite typical. I probably could have offered a draw 
right around g takes f3, that position, but basically I just keep trying to 
win. And he didn’t have a ton of time, so it was a position where I figured I 
could try and win. Near the end he actually missed a win. Pushing es was 
very risky, but even there I was trying to win, taking an unnecessary risk 
which probably wasn’t so smart, but yes, keep on trying to play as opposed 
to taking draws.’ 

I have the idea that many chess players ruin their appetite by staring at the com¬ 
puter all the time, watching the computer's assessment of a certain position as equal 
or slightly inferior. And when they are playing they keep thinking of what the com¬ 
puter is saying or might be saying. Are you in fact telling them, don’t do this, but 
play? 

‘Yeah. People are using computers so much these days for studying chess. 
Almost everyone knows their openings perfectly with all the databases and 
such, but I think you just have to play. It’s still a game.’ 

You also work a lot with the computer. Does it happen to you that a position at the 
board suddenly turns into a computer screen position with the assessment running in 
the bottom right-hand comer? 

‘Not that often. There is a certain kind of position where there are a few 
good moves and I sometimes wonder which one is the winning move or 
which one would the computer play. But of course computers are not al¬ 
ways right, so that doesn’t happen so often.’ 

You barely read any chess books. 

‘Yeah, I actually haven’t read a chess book in a long time. I haven’t really 
read much about the history. There are a lot of these top people who read 
about the previous World Champions, and those before that really got 
good. I haven’t done that. I have studied some of Fischer’s games and of 
course Kasparov’s games, which are probably the only two players I have 
studied.’ 

fVe showyouanice Smyslov game andyou wouldnot have a clue... 

‘(Laughs) Probably not.’ 

Doyou see this as a gap in your education? 

‘I don’t think it really matters. Some of the world champions’ contribu- 



tions were good, some of them, such as Capablanca and certainly other 
ones, but some of them I don’t think have had that much of an impact on 
the game...’ 

Such as... 

‘Well, like Smyslov for example.’ 

His endgames... 

‘His endgames are good, but basically... I have seen someof his games, not 
as many as say Fischer’s or Kasparov’s... they seem kind of boring.’ 

Do you believe that the level ofchess has risen dramatically since Fischer? 

‘The level of chess definitely has gone up. I would say Fischer... You 
could arguably say he is probably the greatest player ever because there 
weren’t computers when he played and he got to such a high level, 
whereas other players, like Kasparov... Well, Karpov also got pretty good, 
I don’t think he really studied with computers either. Let’s say Kasparov, 
he’s basically studied with computers, that’s actually why he is so great, 
because his opening preparation with computers is so good.’ 

That certainly was not the case thefirst to years he was around. 

‘That’s true. But basically it’s his openings that put him way above all the 
others. But I would say the level of chess has definitely gone up.’ 

So, you more or less say, I can study guys from the fifties or sixties, but it makes 
much more sense to study today’s guys. 

‘Yeah, that is much more important.’ 

Who are the big guys that you follow? 

‘The top players whose games I follow closely are players like Adams, 
Grischuk, Kasparov and probably Anand. It’s basically certain openings I 
watch closely, see what they play.’ 

One of the peculiar things is that you've been training on your own all the time, and 
as far as I understand you even prefer not to discuss certain openings with your fa¬ 
ther, who is a chess player. 

‘There’s certain openings which he doesn’t play and there’s certain open¬ 
ings that you just keep to yourself...’ 

You very much stick to yourself.. 

‘Yeah.’ 

It’s Hikaru’s world. Why is that? 

‘Basically, you know, over here it is very hard. Most people over here are 
Russians and most of these top players stick together. It’s very tough actu¬ 
ally training with them, because no one’s saying they will keep these 
things to themselves. It’s difficult to find someone to study with.’ 

So, what are you going to do? 
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What to do 
when the 
championship 
is over? 
Playing blitz 
with Gata 
Kamsky till 
deep into the 
night! 


‘Well, I don’t know. I still keep improving and I am not training with any¬ 
one right now. Maybe when there is a certain point where I will stall, 
where my rating stops going up, I might consider working with someone. 
Why should I really mess around with everything ifit works.’ 

And you think it is possible, as Fischer did so too. 

‘Well, actually, (smiles) yes.’ 

Does that play a role? That he was also fighting on his own? 

‘In a certain sense, yeah. Because he was the American against all the Sovi¬ 
ets...’ 

Y ou wouldn 7 mind being the American against all the Russians? 

‘(Laughs wholeheartedly) No, I mean there are certain similarities, obvi¬ 
ously. It’s the same sort of situation, but right now I feel I am improving 
and if I am improving on my own why do I need to work with anyone? 
That’s actually the bottom line.’ 

It is clear that in the past year your style has become broader, you've started to play 
other things. Is all that guided by captain Hikaru himselj? 

‘Basically yes. I choose certain openings to study, and what to play and 
what not to play.’ 

People have also noticed that you’ve become more sociable. Before, you could say 
nasty things to your opponent and were very much withdrawn into yourself. 

‘I would have to say that is probably true. I’ve loosened up. I used to be 
much more serious actually. Now I am not as serious about chess, I take it 
a little bit more lightly. Not in the sense that I don’t study as much or any¬ 
thing, but I talk to people more. Also, I am not as angry about games now 
as... Take my game against Kudrin, with that hole in my preparation. A 
few years ago I would probably have been very upset about that. For sure. 
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But it’s just, you know, now I also look at it the other way. When later I 
played e5, this was a blunder, but basically I managed to draw the game. 
So it’s like in the end I didn’t win, but I didn’t lose either, when it could 
havegoneeither way.’ 

Do you also mean to say that before you would not only say something nasty to your 
opponent, but that you would take it out on yourself? That you'd be a very difficult 
personfor yourself? 

‘Right, yeah. Definitely.’ 

Last night, when you were playing blitz with him in the lobby, we could not help no¬ 
ticing that you get on very well with Gat a Kamsky. Do you feel that he also used to be 
in a similar situation? Fischer, Kamsky and Nakamura against the rest of the world? 
‘Yeah, right. He is very much an individual by himself. And of course he 
was also a great player at one point. Probably like second or third best in 
the world. There is obvious reasons why I would be friends with him, be¬ 
cause you can learn certain things from people like him. They have the ex¬ 
perience because they were there.’ 

How did you get t o know each other? 

‘Actually, the first time I think was on the ICC, he sent some tells (mes¬ 
sage to one’s opponent that one can type - DJtG) to me when I was play¬ 
ing. I saw the tells and I knew it was him. Nothing much happened, but 
then a year or two later of course he started playing in the New York Mas¬ 
ters, where I met him.’ 

Couldyou imagine working with him? 

‘Possibly, possibly.’ 

You've become US champion at the excellent age of 16. Do you have the feeling 
that you should also prove that you deserved this on the European circuit? 

‘The funny thing is that I do play quite a lot in Europe compared to the 
other US players. Last year Shabalov did play some, but the problem with 
most of these US players is they do not play in Europe that often. The bad 
thing about that is that it gives the Europeans certain ideas about the 
Americans, that they are weak or just don’t want to play, which I don’t 
think is necessarily correct.’ 

This result will probably give you a firmer hold on the list of prospects who are ex¬ 
pected to jump to the top. Who from your age-group do you think are most likely to 
make a splash in the world top in the comingyears? 

‘Well, outside of myself I would probably say that there’s Radjabov of 
course. Though he doesn’t seem to play all that much, it’s kind of confus¬ 
ing. Probably Karjakin, maybe Carlsen. That’s pretty much it, I would say 
amongst the junior players.’ 
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What as pect of your game will you have to work onto make the next step forward? 
‘It’s always about openings at the highest levels, these top players just 
know their openings so well. ’ 

It’s all opening related... 

‘At the highest levels, yes.’ 

So that meansyou think your endgames are OK... 

‘My endgames are fine. A t least, I think they are... ’ 

Nothing Smyslov is going to teachyou there... 

(Laughs and thinks about what he should say) 

That is what you are thinking, but you think it is presumptuous to say so... 

‘Yeah, it is kind of presumptuous. But yes, what I basically believe is that 
if you can get out of these openings with equal or slightly better positions, 
you have very good chances against these top players. Because in the mid¬ 
dle game you might be able to trick them, or certain things. I am not say¬ 
ing top players like Kasparov or Anand, because they are very good, there 
is no doubt about it, but I think... the only thing I probably really have to 
do is play in Europe more often, play against these top players who are 
over 2700. Because in a tournament like this, which I won, I didn’t have to 
play anyone over 2700.’ 

When you mention top players, you don 7 mention Kramnik or Leko. Is this because 
you are one ofthe critics oftheir draws? 

‘(Laughs) I don’t know. Leko still draws a fair amount, but he used to 
draw a lot more. I don’t remember if it was Linares one year, or some¬ 
where where he got the nickname of Drawing Master because he drew so 
many games. But, no, his style has changed. He is more aggressive now 
and he doesn’t just take quick draws. Kramnik, on the other hand, I would 
not say that I like his style, because he draws way too many games and it 
doesn’t seem like he fights very much. It seems like when he was first get¬ 
ting up there he played a lot more aggressively. I remember there was a 
game where he sacked a few pieces against Kasparov and he was Black. So 
I am not exactly impressed by his style, because he just draws too much 
and if you really love chess, you really should play fighting chess and not 
just draw every game.’ 

His games don’t give you any pleasure. 

‘No.’ 

In our previous issue Kramnik said: 'A painter doesn 7 ask what people want to see, 
he just paints. ’ So, this is his style and you either like it or don 7 like it. You ’re not 
among the people who like it. 

‘Well, it’s just too many draws. He did beat Kasparov in a match, he’s sup- 



posed to be one of the top players in the world, but you see some players 
like Anand, they are not drawing games at all really. Well, Anand probably 
is the best player in the world right now, the way he is playing. You don’t 
see him or Kasparov drawing that many games. Like Kasparov in the Rus¬ 
sian championship, he drew a few but he tried in almost every game.’ 

That’s thespirityoulike. 

‘Yes, trying to win, being aggressive.’ 

In the past 24 hours you have had to give many interviews. What was the question 
that was most often asked? 

‘The usual: how do you feel, how do you feel about winning, that’s quite 
annoying.’ 

So how do youfeel? 

‘Well, I feel quite good actually. It hasn’t quite sunk in yet, because it has 
just been a blur, winning yesterday, closing ceremony, other things. But I 
am sure over time it will. Because it really is an amazing accomplishment, 
the fact that I won at 16, second youngest ever.’ 
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THE DAY KASPAROV QUIT 

‘I guess I’m still the best player in the world.’ 


LINARES, MARCH 2005 

‘I want to make a short statement before the press conference. I think it 
could be sort of a surprise for many of you, but before this tournament 
I made a conscious decision that Linares 2005 will be my last 
professional event and today I played my last professional game. I 
hoped I could do better in the last game but unfortunately the last two 
games were very difficult for me to play under such pressure, because I 
knew it was the end of a career of which I can be proud. So, that’s it.’ 

With exactly these words Garry Kasparov announced the end of his 
professional chess career on Thursday, March 10,2005. The first 
people to hear this stunning news were a dozen or so journalists and a 
similar number of bystanders. In the hours that followed the entire 
world was informed and the avalanche of reactions expressing utter 
surprise and deep admiration were further testimony ofthe global 
fame of the greatest chess player in history. For twenty long years 
Garry Kasparov was at the peak of his profession, a feat unparalleled in 
any sport. 

T he last round of the 22nd ‘Ciudad de Linares’ tournament has fin¬ 
ished and the press room is humming with activity. Radio reports are 
phoned in, newspaper stories must be filed, deadlines have to be met. At 
9.15 pm Paco Albalate, who has been working at the tournament for as 
long as I can remember, walks in to tell us that in 10 minutes or so there 
will be a press conference. A press conference? By who? I wonder. The 
only person I can think of is Veselin Topalov, who feels he’s the moral 
winner of the tournament af ter his last-round win over Kasparov, no mat¬ 
ter what the idiosyncratic tie-break system will decide. He already told me 
so half an hour ago, providing me with several good quotes. Not 
Kasparov, surely. He tied for first with Topalov, but he’ll be declared 
tournament winner because he won more games with Black. Yet the silly 
loss against the Bulgarian that robbed him of outright first place will cer¬ 
tainly have spoiled his mood. 
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There seems to be little sense in trudging down the stairs of the Anibal 
hotel for the umpteenth time to go to the playing hall, where the press 
conference will be held. Still, giving in to a hunch that I can’t specify, 
that’s exactly what I do io minutes later. On the stage, Peter Leko and 
Paco Vallejo are still analysing their game, which was the last to be con¬ 
cluded. In front of the stage microphones are being put on a table. Look¬ 
ing around I spot Kasparov who is quietly making a call on his mobile. 
What is he doing here? Will he join Topalov at the press conference? As I 
walk up to his entourage, his mother, Klara Kasparova, suddenly starts 
to cry vehemently. Sobbing she says that she can’t stand the idea of a life 
without chess after 30 chess-filled years. Only now do I understand what 
is going to happen, and I become aware of an awkward feeling taking 
hold of me. Chess without Kasparov? It feels both frightening and un¬ 
natural. 

The atmosphere seems to be permeated with similar sentiments when, 
minutes later, we listen to Kasparov’s announcement. His laconic, ‘So, 
that’s it’, is followed by a long moment of deathly silence. Finally, 
someone asks how he has come to his decision. Speaking easily, 
Kasparov replies, ‘It’s very difficult to quote one reason. If I try I could 
tell you that as you know I am a man of big goals. I have to achieve 
something, I have to prove something, I have to be determined. I no 
longer see any real goal in the world of chess. I didn’t want to leave in a 
bad shape, like six months ago, I wanted to be back to my top rating and 
I wanted to show some decent chess. I wanted to prove for myself first 
of all that I play better than the others. I did. What’s happened today 
had very little to do with my opponent. I simply collapsed under the 
pressure of playing the last game. And also, as you will understand, the 
complete mess of the last two years added bit by bit to my frustration. 
It seemed to me that everybody was very pleased when I was constantly 
denied chances to play for the highest title. What’s happened with 
FIDE in the past years was scandalous and I didn’t hear a single voice 
of concern or support for Garry Kasparov. I still read about the bad 
treatment by FIDE of Ponomariov, but I never heard anything serious 
about how they treated me. After the Prague Agreement I had regular 
disappointments with the entire process, and this process was used for 
advancing the agenda of others, eventually at my expense. I want to live 
my own life. I recognise that in the nearest future there will be no 
chance for a reunified title and frankly speaking there is nothing else I 
can hope for in the world of chess. 
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‘As you 
know I am 
a man of 
big goals.’ 


I haven’t lost my passion for chess, so maybe from time to time I could 
play for fun, definitely in some rapid tournaments. But it should be only 
for fun. And I want to accomplish more on the writing side. I want to com¬ 
plete my work, My Great Predecessors. The project is expanding every year 
and I want to spend more time on it. And by the end of this year my new 
book should appear in 15 languages, including Spanish of course, and even 
Chinese and Japanese. A book with the tentative title How Life Imitates 
Chess. This book is a very important project because I want to demonstrate 
to a mainstream audience how the game of chess could explain the deci¬ 
sion making process in many walks of life.’ 

In addition he is asked if he has any political plans. ‘I will spend a certain 
time on Russian politics. I have some ideas and I could allocate some of my 
time to these activities. I believe that any decent and honest person must 
join the opposition to the dictatorship of President Putin.’ 

Kasparov gives his answers without a tinge of emotion. The words come 
naturally, he smiles a lot and even seems relieved. One time only he briefly 
has to fight against his tears. An inhabitant of Linares uses the silence be¬ 
tween two questions to say, ‘Thank you for your chess’, and a visibly 
touched Kasparov replies, ‘Thank you, thank you.’ For the rest he re¬ 
mains in control, as he will during the closing ceremony the next day, al¬ 
though there, too, he has a weak moment when Don Luis Rentero joins 
him on stage and announces that henceforth the playing hall will be called 
the Sala Garry Kasparov and the hotel suite he has stayed in so often the 
Garry Kasparov Suite. 
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Although I generally dislike press conferences and hope I will get a chance 
for a more private conversation later, I feel that I can’t just stand there and 
decide to ask a few questions as well. 

You have achieved everything there was to be achieved in your career. You make a 
relaxed impression, but still I can imagine that you feel it as some kind of defeat to 
leave under the circumstances. 

‘I recognised my failings and shortcomings some time ago and I think that 
if I could help others it’s only by leaving. So they can concentrate on pro¬ 
ductive things, not negative. As I just said, I am a man of big goals, but I 
am also very realistic and if I can’t accomplish something I have no choice 
but to recognise it. I exhausted my options in reconstituting the world of 
chess. And I failed. I will not stop promoting the game of chess. I hope 
that my writings, my lectures, my public appearances will give more rec¬ 
ognition to our sport. But it’s for others now to make the big change.’ 

How much time did it exactly take you to come to this drastic decision. What was 
the straw that broke the camel’s back? 

‘As I said, the reasons added up one by one, but the first moment was the 
failure of the match in Dubai (against FIDE champion Kasimdzhanov - 
DJtG). I just recognised that I didn’t belong to this world any longer. The 
treatment that the FIDE leadership offered to me during this period was... 
outstanding (with a wry smile). Then I just contemplated the way of my 
departure. I was terribly frustrated when I wrote this open letter during 
Wijk aan Zee (announcing his withdrawal from the world championship - 
DJtG). You could sense between the lines that I was really upset. I wasn’t 
sure, but then I recognised that it was time to go. But I owed Linares my 
participation and I wanted to take the trophy. And the problem with the 
last two games was that I beat Adams in such a nice fashion. After that 
game I couldn’t force myself to play anymore. I stopped, I collapsed. I 
dreamt about plus five as the best result here, and I stopped the tourna¬ 
ment when I didn’t want to press Anand as White yesterday. And today 
probably was the logical outcome. One move before the draw I stopped 
playing. 

It’s very difficult to explain all my feelings during the tournament, be¬ 
cause in the second leg I knew I played the last game with each opponent. 
It was not easy, it was very painful. It doesn’t happen to you very often, it 
only happens once. It’s like you have a rocket launch, counting nine, eight, 
seven, six... That’s what I did in this tournament, counting the games that 
remained. I was scared to make a really bad blunder. My mother knows it. 
Every morning I said, oh my God, maybe today. Today there will be a big 
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bad blunder, maybe today. Every day I expected a blunder, I don’t know 
why. Okay, finally it happened (laughs). And today was probably the first 
day I didn’t expect it. I even lost my determination to be fearful.’ 

Despite this upset in the last round you still min the tournament. Horn mixed are 
your feelings about that? 

‘Unfortunately for me, they have a very strange system for delivering the 
trophy. Mentally I wanted the trophy. Not even the trophy itself but the 
fact that I had the trophy. If they had a different system, maybe my resis¬ 
tance would have been very different today. I already knew that by making 
a draw with Vishy the tournament was over and I would receive the tro¬ 
phy. So it had a very bad impact on my system, it was shattered 
completely.’ 

Kasparov answers a few more questions and then Ljubomir Ljubojevic, 
who lives in Linares and has often acted as an intermediary between the 
Kasparovs and the organisers, makes an end to the press conference. 
Kasparov leaves the stage under prolonged applause and chats a bit more 
with the people that gather around him. It’s amazing how fresh and re¬ 
laxed he looks after the three intense and exhausting weeks that lie behind 
him, but when I remark on this, he confesses with three drawn out words, 
‘I’m so tired.’ And then he leaves. On his way back to the hotel lobby he 
briefly agrees to meet me the next day af ter the closing ceremony and then 
turns his attention to his mother. She’s crying again and he lovingly puts 
his arm around her shoulder. In a corner of the lobby Zurab 
Azmaiparashvili watches them enter. The Georgian FIDE vice-president 
has come to Linares together with his colleague Georgios Makropoulos to 
gauge the players’ interest in an eight-player world championship tourna¬ 
ment. Azmai understands that this is a moment to keep his distance and 
Kasparov doesn’t see him. Whispering words of comfort to his mother, he 
gently ushers her into the elevator and withdraws to his suite. 

It’s in his suite that we meet the next day after the closing ceremony, 20 
hours after he has informed the world of his retirement. The door stands 
ajar and he’s busy signing various memorabilia for a shy local girl who has 
been taken to see him by Ljubojevic. There will be further interruptions. 
The hotel manager, Rentero’s son who is also called Luis, comes by to 
have an immense wine bottle signed and from time to time Kasparov picks 
up his mobile to check his calls. Some calls can wait, others are answered. 
Still, every time we pick up the thread, he is immediately focused again on 
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what he wants to say. Much of his time he intends to fill with writing and 
speaking and there’s no question that he loves both. The only question 
that he doesn’t give a straight reply to is when he is asked to describe his 
feelings now that he’s informed the world that his professional chess ca¬ 
reer has come to an end. Not overly eager he says after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, ‘I think it’s probably better to analyse this later. As Vishy (Anand) 
asked me at the table this afternoon, “Don’t you think that in six months 
from now you will be sorry, you will feel lost without playing, without 
analysing.” I said, “Ask me in six months.” I was very genuine at the press 
conference yesterday. I am a man of goals, I need a target. I need to feel 
that I make a difference. And I just don’t feel that I make a difference any¬ 
more. I could play some more games and I wanted to play. I was pushing 
my luck against Kasimdzhanov and Adams because I wanted to create 
something that people would remember. But at the end of the day it’s too 
small.’ 

But then you ’re talking about making a differencefor yourself. 

‘It’s a very important mental process. For all these years I have known that 
it’s not only about winning the game. It’s about the style of winning the 
game, it’s about people enjoying it. It’s not Garry Kasparov playing Vishy 
Anand on the stage of Linares. It’s Garry Kasparov playing Vishy Anand 
in Linares or in Wijk aan Zee for the rest of the world. You have to show 
that something is happening. And I felt energetic because I knew I was re¬ 
sponsible for the game. I don’t have the same feelings anymore. The game 
is changing, I am not getting any younger, the players are one third of my 
age now. I also feel that I lost my reformist potential. I tried to change 
things. Maybe I was wrong, but I tried. First I wanted to call it a time-out, 
but you don’t take time-outs.’ 

Some people do... 

‘But it’s not a time-out. You may call i t an indefinite time-out.’ 

You’re not even 42... 

‘I will be 42 in exactly a month time. It’s not about age, it’s about your 
feeling. Could I play more chess in my life and win more tournaments? 
Yes. I guess I’m still the best player in the world. Could I beat Anand or 
Kramnik in a match? I think so. There’s no guarantee, but I think I have 
very good chances of beating all the best players in a match, one on one, or 
in a tournament. Probably in a tournament my chances are even higher. 
But there is very little for me to accomplish that would really satisfy me. 
You may recall that many times I said I had dreams. Did I say that I 
wanted to beat the next generation? I beat probably more than one. It’s not 
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about winning. I played games and matches, I lost to Kramnik, but even¬ 
tually I’m still ahead of them. So mentally for me I won the battle. 
Kramnik’s generation is not threatening my dominance, it comes from 
younger players. So I don’t think they can say Garry Kasparov lost his po¬ 
tential to change chess. I am still ahead of the generation following me. 
Did I say that my dream was for my son to see me winning the champion¬ 
ship? It happened in Moscow. He saw his daddy winning the tournament 
and carrying the trophy.’ 

That was the Russian championship. That wasnotwhatyou were talking about. 

‘No, but the fact is that if I had carved in stone the agreement that by the 
end of the year I will play a match no matter who, whatever, quarter final, 
rapid, blitz, something that would give me the highest satisfaction and 
make sure that my son could see me winning again, that would be another 
story.’ 

You 'd do anything... 

‘But we all know it’s not going to happen. They’re all dragging their feet, 
because there was probably too much of Kasparov’s presence in the world 
of chess. Fine. I don’t want to fight anymore. As you can see here in this 
tournament, I am relaxed. I knew I would finish my career here, because it 
was enough, but I wanted to win. No, not to win, I wanted the trophy. 
That’s why mentally I couldn’t play yesterday and the day before yester¬ 
day. Because I got the trophy already. It’s also very psychological. I may 
be wrong, but I tend to believe that my first step towards losing to 
Kramnik was when I agreed to concede the trophy to him here in the year 
2000. We shared it and we had to play blitz. Kramnik came to this room 
saying, (Making a whining sound) “Maybe we shouldn’t play blitz”, and I 
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said, “OK, I have many, you don’t have any” and I gave it to him...’ 

I think there was a second mistake. Before the match against Kramnik I asked you 
if your friendship would be the same afterwards, no matter what happened, and you 
said yes. And I said, I don’t think so. 

‘Yes, because for me it was... not a fighting match. For me it was more a 
fight of concepts. Now here I wanted the trophy, I didn’t care about any¬ 
thing else, just the trophy and to bring it back home. And when I won it, I 
knew it would be in my place and it would show Garry Kasparov to be the 
winner of Linares 2005.’ 

What mental switch did you make? I had the idea that in the past years, apart from 
the health problems you had here last year, you were mainly fighting yourself. 
There was this inner fight and towards the end of the tournament you were just ex¬ 
hausted. And now you were exuding positive energy. 

‘Yes, because I made this decision. I even contemplated for a moment not 
to come to Linares. It’s not a process that happens in one day. Something 
happens that influences you, something happens in your private life, 
something happens in chess, something happens in politics, you have 
more books to write, it all adds up. Of course, they are not equally impor¬ 
tant factors but they all were adding up. Before the tournament, at the end 
of January, when Wijk aan Zee was over, I said, ahhh (expressing both dis¬ 
gust and slight despair), so what else is there? It’s absolutely clear that they 
would not let me play anything that gave me the official title. I don’t think 
there’s an agreement, but there is a general consensus between the elite 
and the chess functionaries. So what was there to be done? To play 
Kasimdzhanov (whispers the name in disbelief)? I could not force myself 
into preparing for this match. So what am I negotiating for, for playing 
Kasimdzhanov?’ 

You were willing to do that as an intermediate step... 

‘Yes, as an intermediate step. But I recognised that it would be a dead-end. 
In Moscow I said that Linares had a unique chance. If Kramnik played 
here. Just replace Vallejo by Kramnik and that’s it. That’s what FIDE 
wanted. Add Kramnik instead of Vallejo and you have all the players you 
want. Who else can you add to the list? It would be like Las Palmas ’96, all 
the best players with the FIDE Champion on the side. I mean, we knew 
that Kasimdzhanov would be dead last in this contest. But winning this 
tournament would be a completely different story. And of course 
Kramnik’s decision was very conscious. The man is a very good strategist 
and he recognised that he would not be number one. Maybe it’s not Garry, 
but he would not be number one and most likely not number two. The 
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way he played in Wijk aan Zee it would be disastrous, he could probably 
make 50 per cent. By not performing well in such an event he would prob¬ 
ably lose 99 per cent of his remaining credibility. That’s why after his de¬ 
cision to drop out of Linares, I said, “So what can I expect?” As long as I 
am there they will find excuses and I am getting sick and tired, and really I 
have other things to do. There’s a lot that is consuming my energy, be¬ 
cause I have to excite myself. Whether I write a book about chess, whether 
I write a book about decision-making processes and chess philosophy, 
whether I go to a demonstration in Russia shouting down Putin, whether I 
am doing a lecture to a business community in Interlaken in Switzerland 
or in Belo Horizonte in Brazil, unless I excite myself I cannot do it. And I 
could no longer excite myself.’ 

And you need appreciation... 

‘Yes exactly. Well it’s not appreciation, it’s reciprocity... ’ 

You want to give but you also want to take. 

‘Absolutely. Not to sit and fight and always have these petty revenges.’ 

In their reactions the other players here, while not hiding that you could be a diffi¬ 
cult person, expressed their respect and stated that your departure is a big loss for 
chess. 

‘I think this is quite a normal reaction. They used to live in a world where 
there was Garry Kasparov. All these people learned to play chess when I 
was there. Vishy Anand was very warm this afternoon, talking about the 
brilliant game I played with Kortchnoi in 1982 and how they analysed it 
with the Indian team. Now suddenly... Garry was there, for good or for 
bad, but he was there. Now, if I am not there it’s just a different lif e. They 
feel lonely. I told Vishy, “Now you will be a dinosaur, you’ll be the oldest 
player in the tournament.” (laughs) I don’t know if he liked the news! I 
was there and they all knew I would be the oldest. I was the bridge be¬ 
tween the generations. I played with Magnus Carlsen and I studied with 
Botvinnik. I spoke to Reshevsky and Najdorf. I actually built a bridge 
throughout the twentieth century of the game of chess. I knew people, 
spoke to them and made friends with them, who actually remembered 
days long past. Kortchnoi also plays with them, but he is not a part of their 
community. I’m part of this chess Internet computerized modem commu¬ 
nity, while I am also carrying these old memories, as in fairy tales, you 
know, Lord of the Rings. You have a big book telling the story about the 
good old days. For them I was a sort of link, a foundation, an element that 
was an integral part of their lives. For them even a game with me was dif¬ 
ferent. You played Garry, it could be a special game. Because if I was in 
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good shape I could play really phenomenal chess and for them this was a 
challenge. As Paco Vallejo told me, who was the first one to come up to 
me, and I was very pleased and my mother was also happy to hear this. He 
was very formal and said, “It was an honour to play against you.” Then the 
others said almost all the same, but Paco was the first. Now they have to 
consider their lives in different arrangements.’ 

You were also a very safe defensive wall. Wherever you played your reputation was 
at stakefirst, and only then someone else’s. 

‘Now with my departure I think that they will unify the title, or at least I 
hope so. They will have to start to show their true colours, they will have 
to be serious. I think Kramnik will be isolated eventually. Kramnik has no 
more legitimacy. His only legitimacy was that he beat Kasparov five years 
ago. What’s his legitimacy now? Kasparov is no longer there. What about 
Anand, Leko, Topalov?’ 

He will say that he has not been beaten in a match by them. 

‘Beaten in a match, he drew with Leko in a match. I also saved a match 
against Karpov, but I was way ahead of him by tournament results and rat¬ 
ing. Having the fourth or fifth rating is not going to beef up or boost your 
credibility in the eyes of others.’ 

You say they have to be serious. Do you think they are capable of this, especially in 
FIDE? 

‘This is an interesting test and the next six months we are going to find 
out. While I was there, it was like a rock. They say the rock is here, we 
can’t see the horizon. Now I’m no longer there. Now they have to come up 
with something or they will show their total impotence, which means, and 
I hope for the best of chess, that they will be swept away by public anger. ’ 

Y ou say you hope for the best of chess and that there are better chances now. That 
sounds very magnanimous, but at the same time it would be utterly cynical if it hap- 
pened. Soon, let’s say. 

‘I will still be happy if they come up with something that can end this 
mess. Because the end of the mess is not that they come up with some 
tournament and play somewhere in Viet Nam and decide who is the best 
for the moment. That will be a matter of luck, because right now Anand or 
Leko or even Topalov could win the tournament. This element of luck 
plays a big role. Mickey (Adams) played a very good tournament here. He 
could have been luckier against Veselin and win both games and then it 
would be a different ball game. He could definitely make at least half a 
point against me. That’s why one tournament doesn’t solve the problem. 
The problem is how to attract corporate sponsorship and that requires a 
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change in the code of behaviour. It needs a new organisational system. It 
needs a new approach. It needs FIDE to be changed dramatically, to ad¬ 
just itself to the modern times. Professional players will have to behave 
like top professionals, showing corporate solidarity before anything else. 
It’s a joint responsibility, I’ve been saying it for years. Everybody carries 
responsibility, small, large, medium, everybody is responsible. Unless this 
corporate solidarity is established, I don’t think chess will be attractive for 
corporate sponsors. And then a single event doesn’t solve the problem.’ 

Let’s talk about miracles. One way or another they manage this and a year from 
now there is a generally accepted World Champion. And he challenges you. Would 
he get you out ofretirement? 

‘I don’t want to say yes, I don’t want to say no. The problem is... I have 
been in retirement for less than 24 hours (laughs loudly).’ 

Let'snot run ahead 0[things... 

‘It will be difficult. Vishy said during dinner, “Garry, you will feel upset 
and come back.” One thing I know, I am not going to stop studying chess. 
I’m keeping my small team together, we’re going to work. I’m going to 
play on the Internet, I will show up in rapid tournaments. I will play for 
fun, I will play simultaneous exhibitions. I will still be involved writing 
books, and writing books means working with the computer, following 
chess. For me this mental work will not stop, because I think it is impor¬ 
tant for my mind. No matter what I do, I have to get some energy back 
from the game of chess. I will be quite active and keeping my powder dry.’ 
You just want to get rid of the negative emotions. 

‘Yes, it is time to do other things, where my energy, my strategic vision, 
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my experience, my intellect can be invested with more mutual benefits for 
everybody.’ 

You said that you decided before the tournament that you were going to retire. Was 
there a plan B? If I don 'twin the tournament I will think ofsomething else? 

‘No, I just wanted to go somewhere else. I hoped I’d win the tournament. I 
wasn’t sure that I would win, I could only pray that I would. I didn’t win 
two Linareses in a row, that was bad. I didn’t have a plan B, I just believed 
it would happen.’ 

You speak about your challenges. Most of these challenges, such as the book pro¬ 
jects, I like a lot. But when you ’re talking about your political challenges, I think, 
hmm, that might damage the book project, because someone might pump a bullet 
intoyou. 

‘(Clearly not liking the suggestion) Thank you, that’s a nice prediction.’ 

It’s not a prediction, it’s reality. You ’re running a risk by speaking so openly in a 
country where political murder... 

‘I do things that I believe are right.’ 

But can you understand my worries? 

‘I understand, but I can’t stop doing things because there is a risk of being 
assassinated, that’s what you said. I take certain precautions, I try to be 
protected, but at the end of the day, I recognise all the dangers. That’s 
why I would like to speed up the book project (laughs briefly). This sum¬ 
mer I want to do most of the work. For me the sixth volume is a legacy for 
the world of chess and then the book that I mentioned yesterday. This 
one, in terms of promoting chess, could be far more important than My 
Great Predecessors. That will be the first attempt to present the chess play¬ 
ing field as a decision-making process to the general public. To explain 
why chess is important for the rest of mankind. I feel that the book could 
be a bestseller and could in fact help us to enhance the image of chess.’ 

When I mentioned the dangers you are running, this was not intended as a glib re¬ 
mark, but as an expression of genuine concern. Something else which always con¬ 
cerns me is art treasures. When you said you were going to quit chess, one of my 
thoughts was, 'What’s going to happen to his laptop?’ What’sgoing to happen to all 
the ideas that are stored in there? 

‘You ask me too many questions to which I don’t have answers yet and I 
am not going to invent them. I don’t know what’s going to happen. I made 
a decision not to continue to play professional chess. I don’t want to stop 
analysing. What’s going to happen with this (points at the laptop sitting on 
his desk), I may share it with someone.’ 

It’s too early to give it to the Library ofCongress because you still need it. 
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‘I don’t want to give it to the Library of Congress, definitely not to the Li¬ 
brary of Congress.’ 

But you must have given this some thought? How many books are in there? 

‘It’s not books, it’s analysis. It’s roughly 10.3 gigabytes of analysis. I can 
show you. (Pointing at the screen he explains which files make up the total 
ofhis stored analysis).’ 

How big do you estimate your own hard-disk to be? 

‘I don’t know, I’m already scared by what I have here. You look at that, 
look at the last number, sixteen-thousand-seven-hundred-and-twenty- 
nine. And those are just analyses made here in Linares (points at other 
files). We’re always updating the database. It’s simply too much. I wish I 
could find some good use for it. But I haven’t made a conscious decision. 
We had a funny discussion at the table. I suggested that I could put it up 
for auction and Vishy said, “Oh, how much?” I said, “You start.” (laughs 
wholeheartedly) But look, it’s not... Ideas are ideas. I’m not trying to 
squeeze the ideas and hide them behind closed doors.’ 

You see them as starting points for creativity... 

‘Exactly. The great pleasure is in invention, in the process of invention. 
Inventing ideas.’ 

And that's whatAnandmeant when he said that one day it may start itching. 

‘Yes.’ 
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Glossary 


Association of Chess Professionals: The latest attempt at a union for 
professional chess players. The ACP was founded in 2004 and Joel 
Lautier was chosen as its first president. The ACP tries to defend the in¬ 
terests of its members and invites existing tournaments to be part of the 
ACP Tour. It regularly publishes a ranking of the players who take part 
in these tournaments. So far, contrary to its ‘predecessors’ the GMA 
and the PC A, the ACP has not yet staged any significant events itself. 

Blitz: Quick game in which each player has only a limited amount of time 
to make all his (or her) moves. Most popular used to be five minutes 
each (and it still is in over-the-board play), but on the Internet 
three-minute games and one-minute games (called ‘bullet’) have be¬ 
come the standard. If you run out of time before you mate your oppo¬ 
nent, you lose. 

Brain Games: After Intel discontinued their sponsorship of the PCA, 
Garry Kasparov had to find a new backer of his world title. A first at¬ 
tempt in 1998 had an unfortunate end. An organization led by Linares 
tournament director Luis Rentero staged a match between Vladimir 
Kramnik and Alexey Shirov to determine a challenger for Kasparov. 
Shirov won, but he never played a match against Kasparov as the Lat¬ 
vian-born Spaniard rejected the only offer there was for this match as 
financially insufficient. 

In 2000 Kasparov found a new sponsor, Brain Games, who were eager 
to organize a world championship match. First Vishy Anand was ap¬ 
proached, but after he declined, Vladimir Kramnik received the invita¬ 
tion. In their match in London, Kramnik won two games and drew the 
rest to become the 14th world champion. However, the involvement of 
Brain Games was short-lived and the involvement of Einstein, the 
British TV company that took over the rights to Kramnik’s title in Jan¬ 
uary 2002, wasn’t a great success either. 
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In July 2002 an Einstein Candidates tournament was held in 
Dortmund, but the $i 50,000 prize-fund was provided by French mil¬ 
lionaire Madame Nahed Ojjeh. In 2003 Kramnik severed his ties with 
Einstein, as there was no hope that they would ever organize a match 
between him and the winner of the Dortmund tournament. In Sep¬ 
tember 2004 Kramnik finally played his match against Peter Leko, 
sponsored by cigar manufacturer Dannemann, in Brissago, Switzer¬ 
land. The match ended in a tie, which was enough for Kramnik to keep 
his ‘classical’ world title. 

Einstein Group: see Brain Games 

Elo rating: A chess player’s Elo rating (also called ‘Elo’ or simply ‘rating’) 
indicates his or her strength. The system to calculate these ratings, 
which was accepted by FIDE for international use in 1970, was de¬ 
signed by Professor Arpad Elo, an American physicist who was born in 
Hungary. Players gain or lose points depending on good or bad results. 
An International Master will have a rating of over 2400, while Interna¬ 
tional Grandmasters are mostly rated over 2500. Over the past years 
the average ratings of the top players have gone up and there have been 
complaints about ratings inflation. Grandmasters with a rating over 
2700 are often called super-grandmasters. Garry Kasparov achieved 
the highest rating ever on the FIDE list of July 1999 with 2851 points. 
When he announced his retirement from professional chess Kasparov 
was still topping the world rankings with a rating of 2812. 

Exchange (the): The ‘material’ difference between a rook and a bishop or 
a knight. Of the chess pieces the bishop and the knight are generally 
considered to be of equal value. Counted in pawns they are believed to 
represent the worth of three pawns. The rook is worth more, some¬ 
where between four and a half and five pawns. If a player manages to 
win one of his opponent’s rooks in return for a knight or bishop he is 
said ‘to have won the exchange’. If a player gives up a rook against a 
bishop or knight on purpose, he is said ‘to sacrifice the exchange’. 

FIDE: The Federation Internationale des Echecs (International Chess 
Federation) was founded in Paris in 1924 and is the world’s governing 
chess body. FIDE’s role grew in importance after World War II when 
the Soviet Union became a member and FIDE took over the organiza- 
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tion of the world championship. With 157 members FIDE is now one 
of the largest sports federations in the world. The current president of 
FIDE is Kirsan Ilyumzhinov, who succeeded Florencio Campomanes 
of the Philippines in 1995. Ilyumzhinov is also president of the 
Kalmyk Republic in the south of the Russian Federation. The chess 
players welcomed the millions of dollars he invested in chess, but there 
has also been fierce criticism of his introduction of the knock-out for¬ 
mat for the world championship and the faster time control that is used 
in these tournaments. 

Grand Masters’ Association: The GMA was founded in 1987 by Bel¬ 
gian millionaire entrepreneur Bessel Kok and world champion Garry 
Kasparov. The first GMA board, of which Kok was chairman and 
Kasparov president, further consisted of Anatoly Karpov, Ljubomir 
Ljubojevic, John Nunn, Lajos Portisch, Yasser Seirawan and Jan 
Timman. The aim of the association was to represent the interests of 
all professional chess players and to limit FIDE’s influence in the or¬ 
ganisation and staging of the world championship. The first years were 
highly successful. A circuit of top-class chess tournaments called the 
World Cup was set up, including qualifiers that attracted huge num¬ 
bers of grandmasters, and after initial opposition FIDE seemed to be 
ready to compromise and work together. 

Kok and Timman hammered out a FIDE-GMA agreement with 
FIDE President Florencio Campomanes which would guarantee the 
GMA’s role in the world championship, but to Kasparov’s mind this 
agreement was not far-reaching enough. He felt that the GMA should 
have completely taken over the world championship. When he re¬ 
ceived insufficient support for his view at the GMA congress in 
Murcia in 1990, Kasparov resigned as president, which essentially 
marked the beginning of the end of the GMA. 

Handle: User’s name at the Internet Chess Club (ICC). Some handles, 
like NDShort for English grandmaster Nigel Short, do not try to hide 
who is behind them, but most of them are more secretive. For in¬ 
stance, it may be helpful to know that Russian grandmaster Peter 
Svidler is a huge cricket fan if you are wondering who T endulkar is. 

International Grandmaster: The highest title conferred on a chess 
player by FIDE. To become an international grandmaster (or simply 
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‘grandmaster’) a player has to achieve two or three (depending on the 
strength of the event) grandmaster norms, results in international tour¬ 
naments that show he or she is worthy of the title. The title has lost con¬ 
siderable prestige now that there are literally hundreds of grandmasters, 
whereas it once used to be an elite group of several dozen players. 

International Master: The second highest title a player can obtain from 
FIDE. Normally speaking, a player first becomes a master before he 
becomes a grandmaster, but there have been exceptions who qualified 
for the highest title immediately. 

Interzonal tournament: An important stage in the world champion¬ 
ship, as it was held from the fifties till the early nineties of the previous 
century. All over the world players would first compete in Zonal tour¬ 
naments to qualify for (mostly) two Interzonals. In the Interzonals 
spots could be won for the Candidates matches (originally a Candi¬ 
dates tournament). Finally, the winner of the Candidates final match 
would challenge the world champion. For many chess lovers this long 
road to the world championship is still the real thing and many will 
wax nostalgic when they remember these golden years. 

Knock-out format: The most common chess contests in the 20th cen¬ 
tury were tournaments where all players competed against each other 
or matches between two players. In the last decade of the century, in 
attempts to make chess more attractive for a broader audience, various 
tournaments experimented with the knock-out format in which in ev¬ 
ery round half the participants are eliminated until one winner re¬ 
mains. In 1997 FIDE President Kirsan Ilyumzhinov decided that 
henceforth the FIDE world championship would be decided in a 
knock-out tournament. 

The first such event was a hybrid: after Vishy Anand won the 
knock-out tournament in Groningen he immediately had to play a 
match against FIDE champion Karpov, which he lost. The next cham¬ 
pionships were decided in full-fledged knock-out tournaments, but 
the winners in Las Vegas (1999, Alexander Khalifman), New Delhi- 
Tehran (2000, Vishy Anand), Moscow (2002, Ruslan Ponomariov) and 
Tripoli (2004, Rustam Kasimdzhanov) didn’t get the broad public rec¬ 
ognition that previous world champions who won their titles in long 
matches had received. 
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In 2005 FIDE’s world championship was an 8-player double-round 
tournament in San Luis, Argentina, won by Veselin Topalov. The 
event had such worldwide appeal that FIDE has decided to switch to 
this format, while at the same time the champion can be challenged to a 
match if the challenger manages to procure a big enough prize-fund. 

Prague Agreement: An agreement signed by all parties involved in 
Prague on May 6,2002. In the Czech capital Bessel Kok hosted a meet¬ 
ing that aimed to reunite the split chess world. The main protagonists 
were FIDE President Kirsan Ilyumzhinov, the world’s number one 
player Garry Kasparov, and classical world champion Vladimir 
Kramnik. The agreement stipulated that Kasparov would play a match 
against FIDE champion Ponomariov and that the winner of that match 
would play a match against the winner of the match Kramnik was to 
play against the winner of the Einstein Candidates tournament in 
Dortmund. The aim of all this was to obtain one generally recognized 
chess world champion again. In the meantime Kok was to set up a pro¬ 
fessional management body that would look after the organization of 
future world championships. The agreement was only a success on pa¬ 
per. FIDE immediately forgot about Kok’s role in the proposed plans 
and with the exception of Kramnik-Leko none of the matches ever 
took place. The Prague Agreement is still referred to from time to 
time, when one of those involved finds it convenient to mention it. 

Professional Chess Association: The PC A was founded after Garry 
Kasparov and his challenger Nigel Short decided to play their world 
championship match in 1993 outside of FIDE. After Kasparov suc¬ 
cessfully defended his title in London, a PCA world championship cy¬ 
cle was created with the financial support of their sponsor Intel. (In the 
meantime Anatoly Karpov had regained the FIDE world title by beat¬ 
ing Jan Timman in a match.) On top of that the PCA also initiated a 
highly successful circuit of rapid tournaments, the Intel Grand Prix. 
For two years most top players competed in the parallel cycles of FIDE 
and the PCA, a luxurious side-effect of the confusion this rivalry 
caused for the outside world. In 1995 Kasparov again successfully de¬ 
fended his title, this time against challenger Vishy Anand in New 
York. Their match proved to be the final chapter of the PCA, as Intel, 
probably deterred by the conflicts that split the chess world, did not 
renew their sponsorship. 
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Swiss (tournament): A popular tournament format that allows huge 
numbers of players to participate. If, to give an example, there are ioo 
participants in a 9-round Swiss, the highest rated player will be paired 
against the player who is seeded 51st in the first round. The second 
seed will play number 52, et cetera. In the subsequent rounds players 
will be paired as much as possible against opponents who have the 
same number of points. You can only play the same opponent once. 
The one who tops the table after nine rounds is the winner. 

Time limit: The time allotted to the players for their game. These days 
there is a wide variety of time limits (or time controls), but the main 
ones are the classical time limit and the FIDE time limit. The classical 
time limit is a slightly faster version of the way tournament games were 
played for decades. Nowadays games are played in one session (in the 
‘old days’ games were adjourned after a certain number of moves to be 
resumed in the evening or the next day), with each player getting two 
hours for the first 40 moves, one additional hour for the next 20 moves 
and half an hour for the rest of the game. The FIDE time limit, which 
is seen as damaging the level of the game by most leading grand¬ 
masters, gives each player 90 minutes on the clock plus an extra 30 sec¬ 
onds for every move made. After 40 moves 15 more minutes are added 
to the player’s time, while again every move made earns an increment 
of a further 30 seconds. Ironically, much to the players’ relief, FIDE 
used the classical time control at the 2005 world championship in San 
Luis. 
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What goes on in some of the sharpest minds on earth? Ten 
years after his bestselling Finding Bobby Fischer Dirk Jan ten 
Geuzendam hascollecteda new series of intimate portraits of 
the top grandmasters of chess.Ten Geuzendam wins the con¬ 
fidence of Garry Kasparov, Miguel NajdorfiVishy Anand, Judit 
Polgar, David Bronstein, FJikaru Nakamura and many others. 
He meets the living legends of chess in Buenos Aires and 
Istanbul, Moscow and New York. Vladimir Kramnik explains 
how the Czech ice hockey team inspired him to beat Kasparov, 
while Henrique Mecking reveals that Jesus helps him to find 
the correct move. Anyone attracted by the mystique of the 
royal game will love the behind-the-scenes stories about the 
masters' struggle to win, their fear of losing, and the striking 
difference between the European and the American chess 
scene. Centre stage is occupied by the great Garry Kasparov, 
who topped the world rankings for more than 20 years,a feat 
unparalleled in any sport. Kasparov’s dramatic retirement 
from professional chess marks the end of an epoch. An epoch 
which The Day Kasparov Quit evokes in fascinating detail. 

Praise 

"When speaking with Dirk Jan ten Geuzendam, players 
quickly forget that the tape recorder is running and 
spontaneously share their thoughts, often inspired by his 
perspicacious remarks.Thanks to his writing talent, the 
authormakes his readers feel and understand why great 
chess players are true artists." 
grandmaster joel lautier ,French champion 

“The portraits reveal hitherto hidden sides of the masters, 
thanks to most probably the best and in any case the most 
profound interviewer of the chess world.” 

GRANDMASTER HELMUT PFLEGER 
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